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CHAPTER I—DESCEIPTIVE- 


A —Physical Aspects, iuclcding meteorology. 

The Hissar District is the easternmost of the districts of the 
Delhi Division. It lies between 28° 36' and 30° 1' north latitude 
and 7‘i° 31' and 76° 22' east longitude. It takes its name from the 
town of Hissar, -which is the headquarters of the local adminis- 
tration. The town of Hissar was founded by Firoz Shah Tughlak 
in the fourteenth century and named after him Hissar Feroza, — the 
fort of “ Feroz ” ; the name was subsequently contracted to Hissar. 


The district which has a total area of 5,217 square miles lies ou 
the confines of Rajputana and forms part of the great plain wlach 
stretches from Bikaner to Patiala. Like the districts of Simla and 
Rohtak, Hissar has no river frontage. 

It is bounded on the south by the Dadri territory of Jfnd and 
tbe Native State of Loharu ; on the east by the British district of 
Rohtak and the Native States of Jind and Patiala, the latter of 
wliich also stretches along its north-west border ; on the north it 
is bounded by the Ferozepore District ; and on the west by the 
prairies of Bikaner. 


It is thus completeljfc surrounded by Native territory, except 
where it touches the districts of Rohtak and Ferozepore. Until 
1890 the district was divided into six tahsils, viz,, those of 
Bhiwani, Hansi, Hissar, Barwala, Fatahabad and Sirsa. The Barwala 
tahsil was, however, abolished with effect from Ist January 1891, 
and its area distributed among tahsils Hansi, Hissar and Fatahabad. 
This change also necessitated the transfer of some villages from the 
Hissar to the Bhi-wani tahsih 
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The general aspect of 
706 the district may be de- 

scribed as a level plain or 
720 prairie, stretching from the 

north-west to the south- 


— — = east, and unbroken by any 

natural irregularity, except in the south-western comer, where some 
of the detached peaks of the AravaUi range stand out against the^ 
horizon. The highest of these is the Tosham Hill, 800 feet high. J 

The soil of the district changes gradually from light sand 0h 
the western border to a firm loam on the coniines of Rohtak, J^d 
and Patiala. • / 
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Hissab DisfmoT.] Bmndaries. [Pabt A. 

On the extreme north of the district ve have a tract of light 
loam in the Eohi of Sirsa ; south of this, after crossing a strip of 
hard alluvial clay in the Ghaggar valley, the sandy tract is reached, 
and this stretches down the wesfem portion *of the district till the 
Bhiwani tahsil is entered, where the ^strict presents the appearance 
of a sea of sandy billows of a more or less fluctuating naturo. 

To the east of this sandy strip the sod. gradually changes to a 
firmer loam but still interspersed with sand hillocks, which become 
fewer as the eastern border of the district is approached. The 
oiiiy variation from this general description is to be found in the 
tract through which the Ghaggar flows where the annual floods 
have in the course of centuries covered the sand with a thick 
deposit of hard day. Much the same result is being attained in the 
case of land irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. The silt 
deposited in the course of irrigation operations is gradually maiang 
the soil firmer and more productive. 

In accordance with local usage and phraseology the whole 
area of the district may be divided into four parts, or, including 
the small Jungal part of Budlada, into five. 

At the northern extremity of the district we Tiave the Eohi 
of Sirsa ; south and south-west of this the Bagar of Sirsa, Fataha- 
bad, Hissar and Bhiwani ; west of this agaih comes the tract known 
as Hariana, which extends over all the four southern tahsils of the 
district. Stretching to a short distance on either side of the 
Ghaggar stream, which flows in an easterly direction across the 
northern part of the Hariana of Fatahabad and the Sirsa Bagar, 
lies the tract known as the Kali. 

The 15 outlying villages to the north of tahsil Fatahabad 
transferred from the Kamal District in 1889 lie in the Jungal tractj 
which, broadly speaking, includes the area lying.betw;een the Ghaggar 
and the old bank of the Satlaj and which differs in name on^ 
the Eohi of Sirsa. 

The characteristic feature of the Eohi is a soft reddish . 
locally known as ratti (red) or rohi (soft), occasionally interspei 
with sandy patches and generally having some admixture 
yellowish clay soil. The tract stretches from the northern edge o 
the Ghaggar valley to the northern boundary of the district. The 
water level in the wells in this region is at an average depth of 180 
feet, except near the boundary of the tract watered by the Ghaggar, 
where it is 40 feet and under. Under such circumstances well 
irrigation is impossible, and the whole of the agriculture is dependent 
on sufficient and seasonable rainfall, except in the case of a few 
villages watered by the Sirhind Canal. Vegetation, especially in the 
foiip of trees, is sparse, except near the villages where the pipal and 
bar trees are occasionaDyifound- The tract in many points resembles 
the more southern Hariana, which will be noticed below. 
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[Part A. 


South of tho Rohi we come tathe ■western extremity of the CHAP. I, A 
Kali tract which stretches from east to west through tahsfls pineal 
FatahabM and Sirsa. It owes its name (which means river channel) Aspects, 
to the fact that it is traversed by two streams, the Ghaggar and The Naii. 
its offshoot, the Joiya or Choya. The characteristic featiire of the 
tract is the hard clay soil, locally known as sotar, which it is 
impossible to cultivate until it has been well saturated by summer 
floods. Successful cultivation in this tract depends on a nice adapta- 
tion of the rise and fall of the floods ta the times best suited for 
sowing the Kiharif and Rabi crops, and even when these have been 
successfully sown, good winter rains are needed in order to bring 
the Rabi crop to maturity, while an untimely freshet coming down 
the stream late in the year may cause the destruction both of 
Kharif and Rabi> 

In tahsil Fatahabad the main stream of the Ghaggar is 
deeper and narrower than in Sirsa, where it is much shallower 
and the banka far more shelving and of far gentler slope. The 
result is that a far larger area is flooded in the latter than in the 
former tahsil, but with a small depth of water, and in consequence 
the flooded area emerges sooner, sometimes soon enough to allow 
of Khadf crops, such as jowir and bijra, being sown on the fringe 
of the flooded area. In Fatahabad, on the other hand, the flow 
of water in the Ghaggar is confined within a deep channel, and a 
much smaller area can be flooded than in Sirsa., 


In the Fatahabad Nali there are large areas of -waste land 
which provide excellent grazing for cattle. Between 1863 and 
1890 much of this waste was brought under cultivation, but since 
1895, when the drought began and the Rangoi cut ceased to work 
satisfactorily, the area of waste has increased. The tract is the 
great grazing ground for cattle from- the Bigar and Hariana villages, 
and in the rains animals are also brought here from the neighbouring 
district of Karnal. Natural vegetation is far more abundant here 
than in any other part of the district, except a portion of the 
Sirsa Kali. The dib, the principal grass of the tract, has given 
the name of Daban to the -villages on the main stream of the 
Ghaggar. The Sirsa Kali is now much more extensively cultivated 
than the Fatahabad Kali. The increase in cultivation is most 
marked in that part -which lies immediately to the east of Sirsa 
town and -which is the old bed of the Ghaercrar river. It is due to the 

, OO 

extension to the tract of the Western Jumna Canal. Below Sirsa 
there are also large areas of waste in the Kali, but the grazing is 
not as good as in Fatahabad. Much of this waste is land which has 
fallen out of cultivation, because it no longer receives flooding from, 
the Ghaggar river. 

The Bagar tract stretches from the south and south-west of The 
Sirsa along the western border of the district, gradvially widening and 
extending towards the south. Here the prevailing characteiistic 
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Hissae Disteiot.] 


The Bdgar. 


[Paet a. 


CHAP I. A. is a light sandy soil and shifting sandhills interspersed in places 
Physical Tv^ith firmer and in parts loamy bottoms. llie sandhills are 
Aspects, known as tibha and the firmer valleys between as tdls. 

The B6gar. The depth of the water level is well over 100 feet and the water 
frequently bitter ; well irrigation is thus out of the question, except 
in the neighbourhood of the Tosham hills, where water is nearer the 
surface. Practically, the only crop sown is the Kharif, though no 
doubt a more enterprising class of agriculturists than the present 
Bagri inhabitants would manage to raise a considerable area of Rabi 
crops in the valleys of the Bagar with the help of local drainagA 
from the sandhills. 


Cultivation is carried on with no ordinary difficulty; if 
there is no rain there is no crop, not even a blade of grass ; 
while too heavy rain will wash the seed out of the soil or 
choke it in its germination with sand washed down frona 
the neighbouring hillocks^ so that cultivators have frequently 
to sow three or four times in one harvest. Dust-storms often 
overlay the sown field with a thick layer of sand, and the 
plough has to be driven afresh over land which had previous- 
ly been the site of a sand-hill. But against all these disad- 
vantages there are compensating advantages. The labour of 
ploughing is next to nothing owing to the lightness of the 
soil ; again the light soil requires less rain for the produc- 
tion of a crop than the heavier soils of Harid-na, so that there 
will be a crop, scanty indeed, in the Bigar when the richer 
soil to the west lies unsown ; moreover, with a moderate 
rainfall the loamy valleys of the Bagar benefit largely by 
drainage from the sandhills. 


^ Tlie 



The Hari^na tract is perhaps the most important area 
in the district, containing within its limits the bulk of the 
J its who form the main element in the population. It stretch- 
es from the confines of the tract watered by the Ghaggar 
to the south-east corner of the district. On the north it 
stretches across a considerable portion of the Fatahdbdd tabsil, 
but gradually narrows in width towards the south, being 
encroached upon by the Bdgar sand. It comprises within its 
limits the eastern portions of tahslls Fatahdbdd and Hissdr, 
the whole of tahsfl Hdnsi and a small portion of the east- 
ern half of the Bhiwdui tahsfl, and is traversed by the West- 
ern Jumna Canal. 

The leading feature of the tract is its firm clay, soil 
locally known as “ karri ” or “ kdthi, ” opposed, on the one 
hand, to the sotar or hard clay of the Ndli, and on the 
other, to the light shifting sand of the Bdgar. Sandhills 
are to be found, however, scattered here and there, even in 
the Haridna, while in low-lying spots affected by local 
drainage the soil becomes hard and clayey, and is called dakar. 
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Hissar District.] The Haridna. [Part A. 

As noted above, the richer soil of the Hariana requires a 
more ample rainfall than that of the Bagar, and with a 
sufficiency of seasonable rain is very productive ; but, on the 
other hand, no crop can be raised on the scanty falls which 
suffice for the Bigar ; and there is in addition to this the 
absence of local drainage from sandhills. To meet this the 
cultivators have been in the habit of leaving elevated pieces 
of land uncultivated to serve as water-sheds (uprakan) for 
drainage which is carried by means of water-courses (agam) 
to the fields. These are gradually disappearing with the 
spread of cultivation. The labour of ploughing is also con- 
siderably greater in the Haridna than in the Bdgar. 

The depth of the water level is generally considerably over 
100 feet, except in the canal villages where it faltS^ to 30 or 
40 feet. The cost of building a pakka well varies from 
Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000 ; well irrigation is in consequence practi- 
cally unknown, except on the borders of the canal tract. Ex- 
cept in years of good rainfall the general aspect of the 
country is that of an inhospitable desert. A traveller pass- 
ing through the district by train between November and 
July finds it difficult to believe that the soil can produce 
any green herb for the sendee of * 11 * 10 . Between August 
and October, if the rainfall has been favourable, the country 
looks fairly green, and the outlook is more pleasing to the eye, 
though the prevailing tint is still derived from the unculti- 
vated patches of sand. 

' The Hissdr district cannot boast of a river within its 
limits. The nearest approach to one is the Ghaggar stream, 
which flows across the northern parts of tahsils Fatahdbdd 
and the central portion of the Sirsd tahsil, and which has 
been identified with the sacred Saraswati, " the last river of 
the Indian desert." 

The Ghaggar rises on the outer Himdlayan ranges be- 
tween the Jamna and the Satlaj, enters the plain as a rapid 
and variable mountain torrent, passes near Ambdla, and after 
a south-westerly course of about 70 miles, chiefly through 
the Sikh State of Patidla, bends to the west through the 
Hissdr district and the Rdjpiit State of Bikaner, where it 
is finally lost, some 290 miles from its source. Before enter- 
ing the Hissdr district it is joined in Patidla territory by 
the united streams of the Sarsdti and Mdrkanda, and 
indeed receives aU the surplus waters of the numerous hill 
torrents which cross the Ambdla district between the Jamna 
and the Satlaj. Of the numerous drainage channels through 
which the Ghaggar flows, the best defined is that knov'n as 
the Sotar, from the rich clay soil, which is characteristic of 
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Hissar District.] The Ghagffar river, [Part AJ 

] CHAP. 1, A. ^j^jg chaaneL The Sotar is a valley varying in width from 
Physical three to six miles, of no great depth, and usually almost 
Tiw^G^ggar level from side to side, but distinctly marked off from 

BTer, lakes.^ the light-coloured loamy soil of the plain, through which it 
passes by a clearly defined bank or sandridge on either side, 
and still more by its dark rich clay sml free from admixture 
of sand, and producing a vegetation of a different character 
from that of the surrounding country. This valley is a 
very remarkable feature in the physical aspect of the Sirsd 
district, and it extends with similar distinctive characteristics, / ' 
at all events from Jdkhal in Hissdr district past Fatahdbddy 
Sirsd, Rdnid, Bhatner and Anupgarh till it joins the Panjna^ 
south of Bahawalpur. According to recent tradition the main] 
stream of the Ghaggar flowed along the whole course of thisl 
valley so lately as within the last hundred years, but its \ 
waters were, either by man or nature, diverted from the Sotar ‘ 
valley at a place called Phfilad in Patidla territory before 
it enters the Hissdr district, into one of the other compara- 
tively insignificant drainage channels, with which the country 
is intersected ; and now little of the water from the hills 
comes along the Choya or Sotar from the Fatahdbdd direction. 
The drainage-channel, which now carries nearly all the water 
of the Ghaggar, is known to the people as the Ndli, or 
channel. 


This channel enters the district near Jdkhal, not far from 
the point of entry of the Sotar, and after a westerly course 
past Ratya, crosses a protruding neck of Patidla territory,, 
and re-enters the district a few miles south of Rori. It 
passes some four miles north of Sirsd, and rejoining the Sotar 
valley between Sirsd and Ranid, flows along it into Bfkdner 
territory. Before it reaches the S<>tar, the stream is confined 
to a comparatively narrow bed uetween steep banka, and 
during the rains sometimes reaches a depth of eight or ten 
feet. Here and there its banks recede and leave a broad 
and shallow channel, or the stream overtops the banks and 
floods the neighbouring land. 



This is markedly the case in the Sirsd tahsil where the river 
used to form three lakes at Chdnmal, Dhamir and below Rdnid. 
The construction of a dam below Otii has converted the lakes 
at Dhamir and Chdnmal into one long lake stretching from 
Khaireke to the Otu dam in the rainy season. In the cold 
weather this lake shrinks to a small area of water just 
below Dhamir village, and by June it is usually quite dry. 
The large areas of land flooded in the rainy weather and 
left dry in the winter are sown with wheat and gram, and 
produce excellent crops. The lake near Rdnid was known as 
the Anakai swamp, but it was drained five years ago, and 



Hissar District.] Lakes . [Part A. 

good crops of wheat, barley, gram and rape can now be a. 

raised in it in the winter. Below the Otu dam the river has Physical 
cut for itself a deep channel in its bed, being helped just above, ^ 

and for a considerable distance below, the Anakai swamp by the river, lakes, 
drainage operations already referred to. The result is that it does 
not now overflow the adjacent lowlands as much as it used 
to before the Ghaggar canals were dug. The southern 
Ghaggar canal has, moreover, completely cut off the low-lying 
land near Elienabad from the river. 

The Ghaggar is not fed by the snows, and though there 
is usually enough flood in the rainy season to make the use 
of boats necessary at crossing places, the stream always dries 
up in the hot season, and indeed seldom lasts beyond Octo- 
ber, Sometimes a freshet comes down in the cold weather 
and refills the lakes, but generally in the hot weather the ^ 

only water to be found in the Ghaggar bed is in the 
Dhaniir lake, and in parts of the channel the river has cut 
for itself in its bed. The distance to which the stream 
reaches along the Sotar valley, before it is finally absorbed or 
evaporated, depends on the heaviness of the rainfall in the 
hills and the submontane tract. It seldom reaches so far 
as Bhatner. 

From the appearance of the Sotar valley, and the nu- 
merous remains of towns and villages which stud its banks 
all the way down to Bahdwalpur, it is evident that at one 
time it conveyed a much larger volume of water than at 
present, and probably was the channel of a perennial stream. 

But although it must have been, as it is now, the largest 
and most important of all the drainage channels between the 
Satlaj and the Jamna, it can never have earned a river at 
all approaching in size to either of these two. The valley 
is tod shallow, and shows too few marks of violent flood- 
gictioij for this to have been the case ; and there is none of 
,he river sand which would certainly have been left by such 
a stream. The soil is all rich alluvial clay, such as is now being 
innually deposited in the depressions, which are specimens of 
those numerous pools which are said to have given the Sara- 

swati its name, “ the River of Pools ; ” and there seems little 

doubt that the same action as now goes on has been going 

on for centuries, and that the numerous mountain torrents 

of the Indo-Ganges watershed, fed not by the snows, but 
by the rainfall of the sub-Himdlayan ranges, wandering over 
the prairie in many shallow channels, joined in the Sotar 
valley and formed a considerable stream — at first perhaps 
perennial, but afterwards drying up in the hot season, — at 
first reaching the Panjndd, but afterwards becoming absorbed 
after a gradually shortening course, as the rainfall decreased 
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Hissar District.] Geology. [Part A. 

;CHAP I, A. on the lower Himalayan slopes, and as the spread of irri- 
Pbysioai gatiou in the submontane tract intercepted more and more 
lhe**G^’ r annual floods ; and the comparatively feeble stream, 

riTw, lak^ cutting awaj all prominences in its bed, deposited its silt 
in the depressions, and gradually filled its valley with a ' 
level layer of rich hard clay. The same process appears to 
be still going on, and the bed of the stream is gradually 
attaining one uniform slope throughout. 

Near Sadhanwds in the Fatahabid tahsil a tail of the 
Ghaggar Branch of the Sirhind Canal disehaiges its surplus 
supply. This surplus water is sometimes useful to help in 
filling the Otii lake, but, as a rule, not enough water is let 
down to make any difference to the working of the Ghaggar 
canals. 

The water carried by the Choyd or Joiya Ndla rarely, 
if ever, gets beyond the border of the Fatahabdd tahsd. 
This stream as mentioned above branches off from the Ghaggar 
Nili at Phulad in Patiala, some five or six miles beyond 
the Hissar border, and proposals have at different times been 
made for improving the irrigation from it. These will be 
referred to later. 

Besides the lake at Otd, there is a lake or swamp at 
Musakhera in the Fatahabdd tahsil, which is filled by the 
overflow of the Ghaggar in seasons of heavy rainfall, and a 
swamp just below the town of Fatahdbdd. Neither of these 
is perennial. 

Gwiogy. A sketch of the geology of the Province as a whole has ( 

been published in the Provincial Volume of the Gazetteer. ] 

In a level and in many parts sandy tract like Hissdr it is ( 
not to be expected that minerals should be discovered in any ' 
noticeable quantities. ^ 

Kanhar or argillaceous limestone in nodules is found irl 
many localities in the district, and the hard kind is largly usedj 
for road-making. The only other mineral product is crude 
saltpetre, which is manufactured from skora or saline earth.l 
The earth is dug out and placed in a heap or mound near\ 
the village site, an earthen channel connects the mound with \ 
the evaporating pans, water is poured on the saline earth, and 
the resulting dark brown liquid drains oflT into the pans and 
is left there to evaporate by solar heat. In some cases the 
manufacture is carried on by means of solar evaporation alone, 
while in others, after a certain amount of evaporation, the 
material is boiled in an iron caldron (karhdi) for six hours. 

In either case the resulting product is dirty brown crystals 
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of crude saltpetre. These are purified and re-crystallized by 
the contractors at Bhiwdni, Haosi or Sirsa where there are 
licensed refineries. The right to work the saline earth in a 
village is generally sold by the proprietors to the contractor, 
who works under a Government license for which a nominal 
fee of Rs. 2 is paid. 

Of ail the natural products of the district the most import- 
ant are the grasses, which formerly covered the whole country, 
and still abound in good seasons on the land which has not 
yet been brought under the plough. In the dry tract perhaps 
the best grass is the dhdman (pennisetum cenchroides), a tall 
grass with a succulent stem, much valued as food for cattle 
and often preserved as hay. It is common in the pasture- 
grounds of Blkdner, and seems to have been formerly common 
in this district, but it was one of the first grasses to give way 
before the plough, as it grew on the best lands which were 
first brought under cultivation. It is now somewhat rare 
excepting the Hissar Bir. Among the commonest grasses is 
the chimber or kharimhar (elousine flagellifera), a shorter grass 
readily eaten by cattle ; this grass is called by the Bdgiis ganthd 
or hhnbriya. Another common grass in the dry country is that 
called by the Panjabis khoi or khavi, and by the Bdgris bdr 
(andropagon lainger) also eaten by cattle ; its red colour when 
ripe gives a tinge to the general landscape where it 
abounds. The sain or seiven (eliomorus hirsutus) is a tall 
coarse grass growing in high tufts with many stalks on 
one thick root-stem, and several long narrow ears on each 
stalk. It is eaten by cattle even when dry ; camels like it 
only when it is green and tender.; horses are especially 
fond of it. Ga'>'haum, is a very tall grass with long thin 
stalks growing from a knotty root-stem, not often found growing 
by itself, but generally round a kair bush. Cattle eat it when 
dry ; if they eat it green and young, they are apt to swell, 
sometimes with fatal result. The smoke from its root-stems 
is used as a disinfectant in small-pox ; before entering an infected 
house a visitor fumigates his person over a fire made from 
them. Duchdo, (cyperus sp.) a low grass, which remains green 
all the year, and is eaten by the cattle, has long spreading 
roots which cover the ground in all directions and are difficult 
to eradicate. It ’s said to have grown faster where the sheep 
have broken up the surface with their feet, and is much 
complained of in poor sandy soil as preventing cultivation and 
ruining tbe land. The bhurt (cenchrus eehinatus) is a grass 
which forces itself on the attention by its numerous prickly 
burrs or seed-vessels which seize firm hold of clothes or skin 
"’ith their hooked thorns, and are difficult to dislodge. Its seeds 
are sometimes eaten in times of famine. It is a low grass 
with a whitish appearance common in poor sandy soil and 
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Hissae District.] Botany. 

CHAP. 1, A. charaeteiistic of the Bagar. Among grasses characteristic \ 

Physical of the hard soil of the Ghaggar valley are the hhabhal or 

(eynodon dactylon), a low jointed grass well-known for its excel- 
Grasaos. ’ lent quality as a fodder for cattle and horses ; the dila (cyperus 
tuberosus), a coarse grass of little use, eaten by cattle only when 
young, common in low-lying moist lands, and especially in deserted 
rice fields ; the sanwak (panicum colonum) eaten by cattle 
when green, and producing a grain which is eaten by Hindds ( 
on fast-days, and sometimes made into bread or boiled with 
milk by the poor ; and the panni (anatherium murieatum), a 
grass which grows very thickly and to the height of eight feet 
in the marshy land of the Gh-.iggar. The leaves of the panni 
are used for thatching, and its roots are the khas used for 
tatties. They are dug up by the residents of the neighbouring 
villages, who sometimes pay the owner of the ground a small fee 
of four annas per digger for the right to dig, and sold at about 
a rupee per maund to Banyas who send them to Lahore and 
Firozpur. The panni growing in the Sirsd tahsll near Amritsar 
village is said to produce particularly good khas. 

The sarkanda or sarr, pure and simple, is found on the 
Ghaggar and near the banks of the canal. The thin stalks Qcdna) 
are used for thatching, for coverings for carts and for making 
the ohajj or winnowing basket. 

Shrub#, The dk (calotropis procera) is found everywhere, generally on 

poor sandy soil. Its leaves are eaten by goats, and are, some- 
times, when dried, used as dishes for holding food. Its bark 
fibre is sometimes made into rope. Near the dk and growing 
on its roots is frequently seen pushing through the sand 
the margoja or hhumphor (earth-splitter) (phelipoea calotropidis) 
an orobanchaceous parasite with leafless succulent stems termi- 
nating in purple flower-spikes of peculiar appearance. It is 
said to grow also on the roots of the hui and phog. A 
solution of it is given as medicine to horses. Among the 
characteristic plants of the dry country is the hdi, a low, 
whitish plant with flower-heads like “fox-tails,” which gives i 
a greyish-white appearance to the country where it abounds. It ; 
\s found chiefly on sandy soil, and is eaten by camels ; cattle eat it 
only in times of scarcity. Another is the ld,na, a plant of 
same size, the leaves of which are eaten by camels, and the 
stalks used as fuel. The sajji plant (salsola), from which barilla is 
made, used to be much more common in the district than 
it now is ; it has, like the dhaman grass, given way before 
the plough, and is now hardly found except near Ellenabad 
and in the Hansi Bi'r. Goats and camels and, it seems, the 
floriean, are very fond of it. No attempt has been made to pro- 
pagate it, but it might be worth while to try. The manufacture 
of sajji is sometimes carried on by the proprietors of the 
land themselves, sometimes by contractoi’s, generally of the 
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inferior castes (Kumh4r, Bhangi or Mdehhi), who give half 
or one-third of the produce to the land-holders as their 
share, or sometimes pay them Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 a year for 
leave to cut the plant from the village waste. The bushes 
are cut when in flower about December, allowed to dry in 
the sun and then burnt in a pit in the ground. The numer- 
ous fires in which sajji is being burnt form quite a feature 
in the landscape at times. The liquid matter, which exudes 
from the burning plant, cools into a hard mass, something 
like the refuse of smelting furnaces. This is the sajji or khdr 
(barilla) of commerce, an impure carbonate of soda extensively 
used for washing and dyeing cloth and tanning leather. Another 
plant characteristic of the dry tract is the tumha (cilrullus 
colocynthius) with its trailing stems and beautiful green and 
yellow orange-like fruit scattered in profusion over the sandhills. 


The 
gathe 
used 


only by goats, for which it is sometimes 
ties. A preparation from it is sometimes 
^he phog (calligo-' 
id characteris 
Bikaner 1 
iilky ' 
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^AP. I, A. cattle. They are stripped oft in November and stored or 
i>hysioal sold. The jharh&ri grows chiefly in cultivated fields, and ^ms 
and have spread largely since the waste was brought under the 
plough. It is especially abundant in the light soil of the 
sandy tract,* in the Sikh villages its growth is discouraged, 
as it chokes the grain crops. When protected, as it some- 
times is, it attains a height of about 12 feet, but it is usually 
a small bush not over four feet high. Almost the only in- 
digenous tree of the dry tract is the jand or jandi or Tchejri, 
(prosopis spicigera) which is sometimes found standing by it- 
self out in the fields, but more often in clumps round the 
village ponds. It is generally of stunted and irregular growth, 
but reaches the height of 30 feet or more. Its wood is used 
for agricultural implements, but is not durable, being very 
liable to the attacks of insects. Its pods (S'tngri) are used as 
fodder for cattle, and in times of scarcity ^ ' W the 

~'>or. Its wood is used for the sacred fire {hom ^ van 

’ ind scatteied tb* ri'‘t 

ry tract, but 
f the Gb- 
and fo*^ 


inr- 
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cupressiformis) ia found here and there. The lahul (acacia Jaque- ch^i, a. 
monti), which ia very like the kikar, but does not attain the Physical 
size of a tree and has generally more numerous yellow globes wid 

of sweet-scented flowers, is also found in places. The rohera trees. 

(tecoma undulata;, with its numerous large, bright orange-coloured 
flowers, is a beautiful tree when in full bloom. The fardsh 
or phanodn (tamarix articulata) is common in the jungle of 
the Ghaggar valley near Rania. A number of sirin or siris 
trees (albizzia lebbek) have been planted with success, and 
the tali or shisham (dalbergia sissoo), one of the most useful of 
trees, has been propagated near Hissdr, Hansi and Sirsa, and 
along the canal banks and roads. So has the nimb (melia Indica). 

The bir (zizyphus jujuba) was largely planted by the Customs 
authorities along their Line, and has spread into the neighbouring 
villages and fields, where it is now pretty common, as it is 
useful for its fruit and grows easily in dry soil, though the best 
fruit-trees grow in gardens on irrigated land. In the dry tract 
jieaj: most villages may be seen one or two specimens of the - 
it. and. bctr w 'uauyan '(hcU3 Bengalensis), 

rished with much care by the Hindd villagers, and near 
I wells of some of the older villages these trees have reached 
e a respectable size, and are visible a long way off. 

^ In this district, with its dry cjimate and general absence Animal*. 

water and trees, animals are comparatively scarce. Even 
isects are rarer than elsewhere. The most noticeable are 
chose whose jiresence could be most easily dispensed with. The 
housefly abounds, especially near the towns ; the white ant does 
great damage, not only to f iber and garnered grain, but to 
growing trees and crops ; black ants are common, and ants of 
smaller kinds may be seen in long lines busily engaged in 
transporting their stores along their well-beaten tracks. Mos- 
quitoes and sandflies do their best to make life a burden, and in 
the Ghaggar valley in the rains the danki, a large gnat, 
drives men and animals wild, and the villagers have often to 
tako^ away their camels and cattle into the dry country to 
avoi^ its attacks. Caterpillars and worms of sorts attack the 
crops, and at times seriously diminish the produce. Large 
flights W locusts visit the district almost every year, and some- 
times devour every green thing in their path. A small woolly 
insect does great damage to woollen clothing. Wasps, scorpions 
and spiders swarm in unfrequented bungalows, and the carpenter- 
insect may be heard boring his way through the wood-work. 

Beetles, moths, butterflies, and other kinds of insects are 
represented here. The crickets, large and small, the ground 
beetle and the hirkahotti, a kind of lady-bird with scarlet 
^ velvet-like coat, are also noticeable. This last usually appears after 
-"m in company with the earth-worm \Jcinchara), and is popularly 

the sky. 
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Snakes, both venomous and harmless, are rather common, 
especially in the moist lands of the Gha^gar valley, where they 
are said to swarm on the raised embankments which divide 
the flooded rice-fields from each other. Among the venomous 
snakes may be mentioned the cobra (naja tripudians,) the 
hirait (bungarus eoeruleus) and the gurera (echis carinata). 
Both house and field lizards are very, common. 


Fish are to be caught in the Ghaggar, and many tanks 
are stocked with the red and black rohu, and small specimens 
of the fresh water shark. Of birds the house-sparrow is common 
enough to be a nuisance. Large flocks of a small bird, the 
folia, visit the district in the cold weather, but do not breed 
here ; they do great damage to crops, and are said to be 
yearly increasing in numbers. The weaver bird is found in 
the Ghaggar valley, and also near Hissar and Hansi Mainds, 
parrots, blue-jays, doves and crows are very common. Pea- 
cocks are found near most villages in a semi-domesticated, 
state, auu' itie^ ..Bg-a-ioiad _HinrLua .AS almost sacrei-'i f 
this reason the shooting of peacocks is prohibited throughc 
the district. Hawks, kites and vultures abound near village 

O , 

The white paddy-bird is pretty common in the Ghag 
valley, and great flocks of the blue-coated h'mj visit .... 
district in the. ebld weathSr, and may be seen watchfull;i 
feeding in thb fields on their favourite food, the young gram 
and barley, or hastening back in V-shaped flight to roost 
near the river for the night. Other water-fowl, including 
wild-ducK of various kinds, are common on the Otii lake. 
The grey partridge is found el..dfly in the Ghaggar valley, 
and the black partridge in Hdnsi tahsi'l. Quail visit the 
district, but rarely, and in small numbers, and are most nu- 
merous in the Hissar Blr. The small sand-grouse (bhartUtar) 
is numerous in the dry tract, and breeds in the district. 
The large sand-grouse {Kashmiri tittar) and the floriean 
{tilaur or chotti tughddr) make their appearance in ^large 
numbers in the cold weather and disappear on the approach 
of heat. The great bustard {gurvin or bari tughddr) some- 
times wanders across from the prairies of Bikaner and breeds 
about Chautdla. - It is ordinarily a shy bird, but is very 
bold in defence of its young, sometimes allowing itself to bo 
knocked over by a blow from a stick rather than leave them. 
Field-rats are common, and the ground is often honey-combed 
with their holes. The grey striped squirrel is seen only where 
trees are numerous. The mungoose, the fox and the wild cat 
are found in the jungle. Hares are common in the Ghaggar 
valley and in the Birs. Jackals and foxes are found in large 
numbers in the Bir. Wolves are often brought in for reward ' 
but do little damage in the district. Pigs ' v"- 
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in the Hissar Bir, and also near Hansi, and in the lower 
portion of the Ghaggar valley towards the Bikaner border 
where they do much damage to the crops. There are a few 
herds of nilgai in the Hissdr Bir where also large herds of 
black buck are to be seen. Black buck are also to be found 
near Bishnoi villages where the shooting of them is strictly 
prohibited. * Ghinkara or ravine deer are common all over 
the district except in the Ghaggar valley. 

Hissdr is situated in that part of India which is known to 
the Meteorological Department as the north-west dry area. 
The temperature,, varies from a mean minimum of 43- 1 F. in 
January to a mean minimum of 83-1 in June, while the 
mean maximum varies from 71‘0 in January to 107-2 in 
May. The actual highest maximum recorded is 121 1 F. on 
the 24th May 1895, and the lowest minimum 29 9 F. on the 
22nd December 1878. In October, November and December 
the range of temperature is 33-5, 35-4 and 32-2 degrees F., 



• The shooting of black buck 

is strictly prohibited in 

the following villages; 

1. 

Talwandi Bidshahpur. 

18. 

Sadalpur. 

35. 

Bhiriana. 

2. 

Ba\?at Khota. 


19. 

Bodalkhera. 

36. 

Hasinga. 

3. 

Ealiiaias. 


20. 

r'iQ.ugput. 

37. 

Dhobi. 

A. 

AdampuT, 


21. 

Nadhori. 

38. 

Jandwdla Ehurd. 

5. 

Landheri. 


22. 

Ayalki. 

39. 

RAmpura. 

6. 

Ealirawaa. 


23. 

Dhani Majra, 

40. 

Bari Bhangu, 

7. 

Asiawaa. 


24. 

Firtbala. 

41. 

Chautala. 

8. 

Mahal Sar&i. 


25. 

Parta. 

42. 

Ehairka. 

9. 

Budha Ehera. 


26. 

Tharwi. 

43, 

Bharu Khera. 

10. 

Dhansd. 


27. 

Bhodia. 

44. 

Asa Ehera, 

11. 

Mangali Pina 

Surtya. 

28. 

Kharkhasi. 

45. 

Teja Khera, 

12. 

Dhangar. 

* 


29. 

Shaikhupur, 

46. 

Bupana. 

13. 

Mohanuaadput 

EoU. 

30, 

Eherampur. 

47. 

Ganga, 

14. 

Ehajuri, 


31. 

Dhani Ehasu, 

48. 

Ding, 

15. 

Eajalheii. 


32. 

Gorakhpur. 

49. 

Goshaiyana, 

16. 

Chindhax, 


33. 

Jandii Eburd. 

60. 

Siraswala, 

17. 

Bhana. 


34. 

Eherowala. 



All shooting ia absolutely 

prohibited within the following village areas;— 

1. 

Chaudhri-wiU, 


3. 

Batta Khera (Eatahi- 

6. 

Chabharwal, 





bdd tahsil.) 



2. 

Lilas, 


4. 

Xharwa. 

6, 

Alawalwas, 
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Hissar t)isTRiOT.] Rainfall. [Part A* 

respectively, and in ttese months there is usually a very 
heavy deposit of dew at night. The air is clear from dust and 
moisture and gets more and more bracing till January when 
it becomes quite cold; February is a most enjoyable month, 
and after that the day temperature rises rapidly till the 
climax is reached in May and June. About the middle of 
July the monsoon clouds begin to appear, and the humidity 
increases rapidly, till at last a thunderstorm announces the 
advent of the rains. It is rather a misnomer to speak of 
the rainy season in Hissdr, because there is no such continu- 
ous rain as is experienced in other parts of the country, 
almost all the rain being deposited in a few heavy thunder- 
showers, which seldom last for more than* two or three 
hours. Falls of rain continue through August and the first 
half of September, and then the humidity of the air begins 
to decrease, while the heavy night dews announce the advent 
of the cold weather. Taken as a whole, the climate is healthy 
and supportable, and from the beginning of November to the 
end of February it is probably the most perfect climate in 
the world. During these months fires are very acceptable at 
night, but the days are neither too hot nor too cold. The 
winter rainfall is commonest in January, and if it comes then 
it causes a slight rise in temperature and humidity, followed 
immediately after by a smart fall in both. Very often there 
is practically no rain in winter, or else the fall is delayed till 
March. In such cases the cold weather is considerably 
shortened, and the result to the spring crops is disastrous. 

Full statistics of temperature and rainfall are given in 
tables 6, 7, 8 and 9 of Part B. These tables show how much 
the rainfall varies from year to year, and they indicate a pro- 
bability that it diminishes as we proceed from east to west, the 
mean rainfall at Bljiwani being 1-89 inches more than the lall 
at Sirsd. Table 7 also shows to what a great extent the rain- 
fall varies from place to place in the district. Thus in 1894- 
95 there was nearly 27 inches at Bhiwani, and only a little 
over 16 inches at Hansi, which is 24 miles distant. Again in 
1900-01 when the fall at Hansi was 26 inches that at Hissdr, 
16 miles distant, was only 18J inches. Indeed it frequently 
happens that while one part of a village has a good fall and 
good crops, another part has practically no rain, and the crops 
are withered, the line between good and bad crops being quite i 
sharply defined. The reason of this “ patchiness ” in the rain 
is that it comes in thunder-showers, as has already been stated. 
The curious point about these showers is the fact that they 
seem to pass along a sort of beaten track. It is as though the 
fact that one thunderstorm has forced its way across a certain 
line of country makes it easier for the later storms to follow 
the path it has made. This strange phenomenon explains wL ' 


\ 
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{ 

the mean annual rainfall differs as much as it does from place 
to place every year. The summer rainfall is distributed over 
the period from the middle of June to the middle of September, 
while in the winter rain is most hkely from the end of De- 
cember to the beginning of March. It very rarely happens that 
any rain falls in October. But whenever this is the case, it is 
an occasion for great rejoicing on the part of all classes because 
the winter harvest, which is always most precarious, is then 
assured. It is said also that a good fall of rain in October 
increases the healthiness of the district, but this is a point that 
has not been verified. The rainfall in April, May and the 
beginning of June is usually deposited at the rate of a few cents 
at a time, the falls occurring after dust-storms. These dust- 
storms are the most unpleasant feature of the climate. For 
hours before a big dust-storm the air is usually still and close, 
and it holds a quantity of fine dust in suspension, thus making 
it difficult to breathe, with comfort, then with great suddenness 
the storm is seen on the horizon, and it sprees rapidly over 
'^ain. There is a strong wind (usually cyclonic) accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, and after this a few drops 
of muddy rain, and the dust-storm is over. Its immediate 
effect is to reduce the temperature by a few degrees, but this 
is only temporary, and the mercury in the thermometer soon 
begins to rise again, and atmospheric conditions are worked 
up for another storm, and thus the cycle goes on, storm 
following storm, at greater or less intervals all through the hot 
months till the first burst of the monsoon. During a dust- 
storm the light of the sun is completely obscured, and it is 
frequently necessary to have recourse to artificial illumina- 
tion. The murkiness of the atmosphere resembles that of 
a London fog, but the temperature is somewhere near 100’ 
instead of being only a degree or so above the freezing 
point. * 

Situated as the district is in a sort of backwater of 
, y/ohW-' monsoon currents it is never visited by really disastrous 
' cyclones or hurricanes. The worst that even a bad duststorm 
i does is to blow down a few trees and to lift off the roofs 
from insecurely thatched huts. There is no record of any 
serious damage having been done by any of these storms. 

The district is also fortunate in being placed on a 
oeculiarly stable position of the earth’s crust, for earthquakes 
',re of the rarest occurrence. None has taken place during 
J ihe last four years. There is no instrument in the district 
for observing earth movements or magnetic storms. 
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CHAP. I, B. 

History. 

HariAna. 



A large portion of the tract now included in the dis- 
trict, together with parts of the district of Rohtak, are better 
known to history under the name of Haridna. The origin 
of the name is attributed by the people to a Raja, named 
Hari Ghand, who is said at some undefined period to have 
come from Oudh and peopled this part of the country. Others 
derive the name from the word hari (slain), in allusion to 
a tradition of great slaughter of Khatrids by Paras 
Ram, on 21 diflPerent occasions, at a village a few miles to 
the west of Jind. The Settlement Officer, Munshi Amin 
Chand, derives the name from haridban, the name of a wild 
plant, with which the country was formerly said to be over- 
grown. A more probable derivation is from hara (green) in 
allusion to the expanse of brushwood which once covered the 
greater part of the district, and even now covers large por- 
tions of it, giving at certain seasons of the jear an asp^^^^ 
greenness to the whole country. If hara (green) is the correi.j 
derivation of the name, it is now scarcely applicable, but pro- 
bably carries us back to a past in which the Saraswati was 
a large river scattering verdure and fertility round it, and the 
rainfall greater than it is now. Of the period antecedent to 
the Muhammadan invasions there is practically nothing of the 
nature of history except vague local traditions, and such in- 
ferences as can be gathered from the numerous ancient archi- 
tectural remains scattered about the district. 


Antiquity 

HSnsi. 


If the results of archaeological investigation can be trusted, 
Hdnsi with its fort is one of the most ancient towns in India, 
and carries us back to a time long prior to the Musalman 
conquest when the tract was the scene of a vigorous Hindu 
civilization, the results perhaps of the settlement of the Aryan 
invaders in the not distant Brahmarshid^s, a tract between the 
Saraswati and the Ghaggar in the Karnal district. The numerous,* 
architectural remains of undoubted Hindu origin, whieh’^are ^ 
found built into the walls of Musalman tombs and mosques 
in many parts of the district, point to the conclusions indicat- 
ed above. 


Invasion of The earliest fact of an historical nature with which local 
Tunwat Rsjputs figals is an invasion of the Tunwar R^jpiit clan after 

it had established itself at Delhi under Anangpal 1 accord- 
ing to Sir H. Elliot in A. D. 736, and according to Tod in 
A.D. 792. 


The leader of the invasion is said to have been Bijep^l, 
a brother of Anangpal, who founded the present village of 
Babuua and others in its neighbourhood. The tract was at 
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History. 

Hariina, 



A large portion of the tract now included in the dis- 
trict, together with parts of the district of Rohtak, are better 
known to history under the name of Harid,aa. The origin 
of the name is attributed by the people to a Raja, named 
Hari Chand, who is said at some undefined period to have 
come from Oudh and peopled this part of the country. Others 
derive the name from the word hari (slain), in allusion to 
a tradition of great slaughter of Khatrids by Paras 
Ram, on 21 different occasions, at a village a few miles to 
the west of Ji'nd. The Settlement Officer, Munshi Amin 
Chand, derives the name from haridhan, the name of a wild 
plant, with which the country was formerly said to be over- 
grown. A more probable derivation is from hara (green) in 
allusion to the expanse of brushwood which once covered the 
greater part of the district, and even now covers large por- 
tions of it, giving at certain seasons of the year an asp^c^kjef 
greenness to the whole country. If hara (green) is the corr6W 
derivation of the name, it is now scarcely applicable, but pro- 
bably carries us back to a past in which the Saraswati was 
a large river scattering verdure and fertility round it, and the 
rainfall greater than it is now. Of the period antecedent to 
the Muhammadan invasions there is practically nothing of the 
nature of history except vague local traditions, and such in- 
ferences as can be gathered from the numerous ancient archi- 
tectural remains scattered about the district. 


If the results of archseological investigation can be trusted, 
Hansi with its fort is one of the most ancient towns in India, 
and carries us back to a time long prior to the Muaalmaa 
conquest when the tract was the scene of a vigorous Hindu 
civilization, the results perhaps of the settlement of the Aryan 
invaders in the not distant Brahmarshidds, a tract between the 
Saraswati and the Ghaggar in the Karnal district. The nunjerous.* 
architectural remains of undoubted Hindu origin, which' are { 
found built into the walls of Musalmsin tombs and mosques 
in many parts of the district, point to the conclusions indicat- 
ed above. 

Invasion of The earliest fact of an historical nature with which local 
Tunwar EAjputs deals is an invasion of the Tunwar Rdjpfit clan after j 

it had established itself at Delhi under Anangpal I accord- | 
ing to Sir H. Elliot in A. D. 736, and according to Tod iu | 
A.D. 792. I 

The leader of the invasion is said to have been Bijep^I, 
a brother of Anangpal, who founded the present village of 
Bahiina and others in its neighbourhood. The tract was at 

i 

1 
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for his hunting expeditions to which pastime he was passion- 
ately addicted. In order to supply the new town with water Histori 
he dug a channel from the Ghaggar at Phiilad, now inshablndfo 
Patidla, to Patahabdd ; it is still in existence under the nameing oi Fa°& 
of the Joiya, and it has already been referred to in the 
account of the Ghaggar. The founding of the town of Hissdr, 
r Hissdr Firoza, as it was then called, by Firoz Shah, is 
^scribed in detail, Shams-i-Afdf, one of Sir H. Elliot's his- 
jans. The reason assigned for the building of the place was 
\ deserted and arid character of the spot, which was on 
; direct road from Khurasan, Mooltan and the western 
ab across the wastes of Montgomery, Sirsd and Hissar 
te capital of the empire at Delhi. The real reason, 

er, in all probability was that the place was admirably! 

'd as a starting point for the hunting expeditions in 
the Sultan frequently indulged, and which often ex- 
as far as Dipdlpur in Montgomery. At that time the 
Rr or Saraswati brought down a much larger volume of 
.vater'ihafir-fiOWL^^ apd the district was no doubt an excellent 
hunting ground. However this may be, the town was built 

and included a fort and a palace for the Sultdn. The mat- 

erials of old Hindu temples were used in the construction, 
and a large quantity in all probability were brought from 
the site of the town of Agroha which had probably lost 
much of its former importance. There appears to have been 
a fairly large Hindu town or village, or rather group of 
Villages, in existence on or near the site ot the new town 
which were called the great and little Laras. When the city 
ivas completed, surrounded with a wall and a ditch aud 

sdorned with a palace which had no “ equal,” it was found ! 
hat there was no water-supply. The Sultan, therefore, “ re- 
lolved in his munificence to bring a supply of water 

there,” a resolve which resulted in the construction of the canal 
Inow known as that of the Western Jumna. Before rthe 
‘founding of Hissar the tract now in this district had bfeen 
mcluded in the shiM or division of Hdnsi. Hissar was now* 
liowever, made the headquarters of a division which included 
the districts (ihtadt) of Hansi, Agroha, Fatahdbdd, Sarsiitf^ 

(Sirsd) and others. Firoz also built which is now the village ! 
of Firozabad Harni Khera, 12 miles from Sirsa, and is said 
to have supplied it with water by means of a canal whie^ 
he conducted to the town from the Ghaggar or Kagar, a^ 
which passed close to the town of Sarsuti. There is no ^ch 
canal in existence now. / y ^ 

The year 1398 witnessed the invasion of/ Taimfr, more 
commonly known as Tamarlane. Having successfully accom- 
plished the passage of the Satlaj he marched across the desert t 
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Ap. I, B. Bhatner — now in Bi'kiner territory, at that time one of the 

[i^ry. strongest places in Hindostdn. The place fell into his hands 
vasion of after desperate fighting. Thence he marched eastward along 
the valley of the Ghaggar and encamped at a place called 
Kinara-i-hauz “ bank of the tank or lake. ” This probably 
refers to one of the numerous lakes in the course of the 
Ghaggar. He thence proceeded via Firozabad to Sarsdti o 
Sirsa, the inhabitants of which fled on his approach ; thf 
were pursued, and many of them slain as being hog-eaters 

Thence Taimur continued his march to Fatahdbad where 
encamped. Here again the inhabitants had fled on hif 
proach, but many were pursued and slain. 

From Fatahabad the invaders marched to a place 
Ahriinl, which very possibly corresponds to Ahrwan, an 
village on the Joiya stream. The place was sackec 
destroyed by fire, and the march was then resumed tt 
the jungles of the Ghaggar vallej’^ to Tohana. On the 
a detached party of Taimur’s troops attacked and defeated « 
tribe described by the native historians as Jats, who were 
famous robbers. They were probably the predecessors of the 
present Paehhadds, and are said by Taimfir in his autobio- 
graphy to have been JVfusaJmdn in name, but it is scarcely 
, possible that they had been converted at that date. The 

Jdts retreated into the “Sugarcane Jungles,” the mention of . 
which suggests a much greater and continuous flow of water ' 
in the Ghaggar than is to be seen now when the cultivation ol 
the sugarcane in that tract is unknown. On hi^ march from 
Tohana towards Kaithal, Taimur again attacked and defeated 
the Jats near the present villages of Himmatpura, Puru Majra 
and Udepur. 


Sayaa and The tract surrounding Hansi and Hissdr felt the ful 
odi dynasties. those intestine discords which rent the Delhi Empire 

in the concluding days of the Tughlak dynasty. In 1408 
Hiss^r fell into the hands of the rebels, but was recovered 
by the royal army under the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak 
An person. In 1411, however, the district or tract of Hansi 
■ came into the hands of Khizar Khan, who subsequently in 
11414 ascended the throne of Delhi as the first of the Sayad 
dynasty. Sarsdti appears to have been a not unimportant 
dace in the reign of Mobarak Shah Sayad ; it is mentioned 
being the rendezvous of the troops of the neighbouring 
uiHDficts for^the expedition against the rebel fortress of Sirhind; 
♦ it woiild/therefore, seem to have been certainly a military 
centre, l|f not more. In the same reign in 1428 the fief of 
^ Hissdr yas conferred on Mahmud Hassan as a reward for 
good service. 


I 

! 
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During the feeble dynasty of the Lodis, Hissar or chap, i, b. 
rather Mariana, continued to form a part of the Delhi Empire, History, 
but it is probable that the authority of the latter was not 
very strong at such a distance from the metropolis. We read 
of Mariana being granted as a fief to one Muhabbat Khan 
in the reign of Bahlol Lodi. 


The town of Missar Firoza appears to have been the 
quarters of an Imperial garrison at the time of Babar’s in- Humdyi.u- 
vasion, and it was a strategic centre in the operations prior 
to the battle of Panipat in 1526. The army quartered there 
was in a position to operate effectually on the Hank of Babar’s 
line of march from Sirhind southwards towards Delhi. On 
reaching the Ghaggar he learnt that the troops from Missar 
were advancing against him, he accordingly despatched Prince 
Humayiin against them. The latter succeeded in defeating 
them, and his light troops pressing on made themselves 
masters of the town of Missar, which Babar handed over to 
Humd,yiin as a reward for his success in this his first mili- 
tary expedition. During the reign of Slier Shah Sirsa con- 
tinued to form a part of the empire, but became for a time 
the head-quarters of Rao Kaliydn Singh of Bikaner who had 
been driven out of his territories by the Jodhpur Rao. Slier 
Shah, however, defeated the latter at Ajmere, and restored 
Rao Kaliydn Singh to his throne of Bikaner. On the renewed 
invasion of India by Humayun in 1553, Hissar with the 
Punjab and the district of Sirhind fell without a struggle 
into the hands of the Mughals. 


Hissdr was in the reign of Akbar a place of considei- 
able importance, it was the head-quarters of the reienue 
division or “ sirkar ” of Hissar Firoza,. itself a sub-division ot 
the metropolitan Subah, or province of Delhi The latter 
embraced the whole of the present district, inclusive of the 
' Sirsa tahsil, and parts of the modern Rohtak district, and ot) 
territory now included in Bikaner and in the Sikh States to 
tbfl. east. 

The following list and accompanying account of thei 
ih contained in this sirkcir is extracted from Beanies 
.on of Sir H. Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, pages 


2 55. i 

SirMr Hissar Firoza. 

* , 'l Agroha ; 2, Ahroni ; 3, Athkhera ; 4, Blic^giwal ; 5 i 
IPunian 6 Bharangi;7, Bharwala ; 8, Bhattu ; 9 Birwa ; lo/ 
ihatner’ ; ’r^, Tohdna ; 12, Tosham ; 13 Jmd ; Jabalpur 
|5, Hissar ; 16, Dhatrat ; 17, Sirsa ; 18, Sheoram j^.u, SidhmukU , 
pO, Swani ; 21, Shanzdeh Dehat ; 22, Fatahabad/23, Gohana ; 

Khanda ; 25, Mihun ; 26. Mansi. / 
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[Part A. 


B. There are twenty-seven mahdls in this sirkar (Hissdr 
History, being counted as two) and four dasttirs, Haveli HissAr Firoza, 
Eeiga of Akbar. Gohana, Mahan and Sirsa. There are, however, several 
parganas excluded from the ddstdr list, for what reason does 
not appear. Of these mahdls those which did not retain 
their old name in our territory are numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21 and 24. 

2. Ahroni is partly in Ratia and partly in Fatahdbdd. 
The historians of Taimiir point out its position, by saying it 
is on the road from Fatahdbad to Tohana, The place was 
burnt and pillaged by the conqueror, merely because the in- 
habitants did not come out to pay their respects. Ahroni 
has now reverted to its original name of AhurwAn, whereas 
in SirkAr Chanar AhirwAra, which derived its name from the 
same tribe, has now been corrupted into Ahrora. 

I 

3. Athkhera is under the RAja of Ji'nd, and is known 
now by the name of Kasonan. 

4. BhangiwAl, so called from the tribe of JAts wific!^ 
inhabited it, is the old name of Darba, in which place the 
officers of the HAja of BikAner built a fort, and thenceforward 
it came to be considered the chief town of a pargana. 

5. PuniAn, called also after a tribe of JAts, is in BikAner, 
but is now included in another pargana. 


6. Bharangi is also in BikAner. 

8. Bhattu is partly in FatahAbAd and partly in Darba. 
Bhattu KhAs is in the former pargana. 


9. Birwa is in protected Sikh territory. 

10. Bhatner. The old town of Bhatner is in BikAner, 
but part of the pargana is now included in RAniA. 

13. Jind gives name to one of the protected Sikh States. 

14. JamAlpur is included in the late cession from Pa* 

The old town of Jamalpur is near TohAna. 



16. Dhatrat was in Jind, but is now in British territory. 

18. SheorAm is in the BAgar country, in. the JAgir 
NawAb Amir Khan. Two-thirds of SheerAm are fcew ip. “if' 
>tliQj:‘emainder in Dadri. 

^ 19. Sidhmukh is in BikAner. 

21. Shan^d^ Dehat or KariAt {i.e., the sixteen villages) 
included in jB^ia TohAna amongst the late cessions from 


1 
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Hissas District.] Sifnh ascendancy. [Part A. 

• Patidla. The ilaka is generally known by the name of Garhi chap, i, b. 
Rao Ahmad. I have heard it stated that it is in Jlnd and not Hi^ry. 
in Ratia Tohana. of Akbw, 

24. Khdnda is in Jind. To these may be added 25, which 
is probably Maham in Rohtak. 

26. Is of course the modern Hdnsi. 

The modern parganas are — 

1. Bahai. I 3. Ratia. 

2. Rdnia. ( 4. Darba. 

Bahai was originally in Sawani, from which it was separated 
in A. D. 1758 by Jawdni Singh, a Rajput w'ho built a mud fort at 
Bahai, and maintained possession of a few neighbouring villages. 

Rdnid was in Bhatner. The old name of the village was 
Rajabpur. The Rani of Rdo Andp Singh Rathaur took up 
her abode here, built a mud fort, and changed the name of 
Rajabpur to Rania which it has since retained. 

Ratia is now included in one pargana with Tohana. It i 
was composed of villages from Ahroni, Jamdlpur, and Shanzdeh 
Karidt. 

Darba — see Bhangiwal. 

We hear nothing much of the tract included in the district, 
during the reigns of the succeeding Mughal Emperors up to 
the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, when we find that Nawdb 
Shahdad Khan, a Pathdn of Kasur, w'as Nazim of the Sirkdr 
of Hissdr. His tenure of office continued till 1738, and thus 
witnessed the series of sanguinary struggles for the succession 
to the Imperial throne, which resulted in the accession of Muham' 
-'-^a4-Shah in 1719. During the rule of the Nawdb the district 
ri appears to have enjoyed a fair measure of peace and prosperity, 

' the last which it was destined to see for a long time. 

Shahddd Khan was followed by Nawdbs Kdmgar Khan, 

Faujddr Khan and Aolia Khan of Farukhnagar in the Gur- 
gdon district, who ruled fiom 1738 to 1760 successively. 

•5 It was during this period that the invasion of Nadar The rise ol 

I Shah in 1739 shook the Imperial throne to its foundation. 

: jWith the accession of Ahmad Shah in 1748 the disintegra- thesiklw/ ° 
If/tion of the empire advanced apace, and the present Hissdr 
' t district became the scene of a sort of triangular duel between the 
sturdy Sikhs of the north-east, the marauding Bhattis of tha 
I north and north-west and the Musalmdns of the south. In 
- 1731, Ala Singh, the founder of the Patidla State, had 
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CHAP. I, B. begun a struggle with the Bhatti Chiefs of Bhatner 
History, and Fatahabad, which lasted for his lifetime. The Bbattfs 
Ailsingh^^and period Were a pastoral race, fierce and restless in 

(wcendano’y of their habits and impatient of any control. They were little 
the Sikhs. more than a band of robbers ; but their boldness, the rapi- 
dity of their movements, and the savage character of their 

! country, saved them from being crushed by their powerful 
neighbours of Patiala and Jind, whom they continually irritat- 
ed by their raids. They lived, for the most part, in open 
villages, or wandered about with their flocks in search of 
pasture. 

A few towns, or rather fortified villages, were scattered 
through the waste, which the Bhatti tribes made their ren- 
dezvous on the approach of danger. These were Fatahabad, 
Sirsi, Rania and Abohar. 

I Ala Singh^s struggle with the Bhattis, the chief of 
whom was Muhammad Amin Khan, dragged on for 10 years 
without any very definite result. In 1754 the Sikh Chief 
with his son, i^al Singh, overran the mahnls of Tohana, 
Jamalpur, Dharsul and Shikarpur, which at the time belong- 
ed to the Bhatti Chiefs, Muhammad Amin Khan and 
Muhammad Hassan Khan, The latter solicited the aid 
of the Imperial Governor or Nazim of Hissar, and he sent 
reinforcement, but the Bhattis were defeated in an engage- 
ment at Akdlgarh, now in Patiala territory, and this was 
followed up by a successful night surprise on the 
Bhatti camp, and Muhammad Amin therefore fled to Hissar. 
He there received a fresh reinforcement of Imperial troops, 
with whose aid he again faced the Sikhs in 1757. The com- 
bined forces of Bhattis and imperialiscs were overthrown in 
the battle of Dharsul, and the Hissar Governor himself slain. 
The Sikhs on this occasion appear to have penetrated as far [ 
as Hissar itself, which they sacked, and in 1761 th^y treated j 
the fortified town of Tohana in a similar manner. In conse- 
quence of the anarchy which had set in throughout the 
district the Imperial Wazir, Najib-ud-daula, himself proceeded 
to Hissar, and, probably, as a counterpoise to the Sikhs, 
appointed Nawab Amin Khan, the Bhatti Chief of Rdnid, 
to be Ndzim of Hissar. This measure, however, failed to 
stem the tide of Sikh depredations, and in the course of the 
next five or six years Gajpat Singh and Amar Singh, Mahd- 
rdja of Patidla, succeeded in making themselves masters of 
the mahdls of Jind, Safidon Kasuhan and Tohana. In 1768 Nazir 
Khan, a Rohilla Chief, was deputed by W.izir Najib-ud-daula 
to proceed to Haridna, and endeavour to stop the invading Sikhs ; 
he was, however, defeated and slain at Miraii near Barndla 
in Patiala, and shortly afterwards in 1771 Amar Singh 

I 
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The next two chap, i, b. 


obtained poss3.s.sioa of the fort of Bhatinda. auo next two 
Aawabs_ of Hiss-ir were Taj Muhammad Khan, a Biloeli - — „ 
aad Najab Ali Khati, but they were not successful in nut- of 

tmg matters on aiy amre satisfactory footing than before. 

increased daily, and in the winter of Sikhs. 

XT- ^ Singh with Nanun Mai, his famous 
Minister, laid siege to Bighar, a stronghold of the Pachbad- 
as near latahabad The Bhatti Chiefs endeavoured to relieve 
i^e place, but met with a shar 2 > reverse, and the fort fell. 

1 I j , took Patababad and Sirsa, and invested Kania 

held by the Bhatti, Muhammad Amin Khan. 


The Delhi authorities again made a vain attempt to 
maintain their power, and a strong army under Kahim Dad 
Khan, a Itohilla Chief and Governor of H.insi, was sent to 
op|.)os 0 the Sikhs. His first operations were directed against 
Gajpat Singh, the Itaja of Jind. Amar Singh sent a force 
I unt^er Kiinun M.al tQ his assistance. The combined armies 
succeedeiT fn^oiue was'S^lirowing the Imperial armj’^ at Jind, 
and Rahim Da was carriw<i^ himself slain. As a con.sequcnco 
of the victory jgotiadisnSv,. we^ GohaiVa and a part of Rohtak 
fell into the ha f^ of Rdja Gajpat Singh, and Amar Singh 
possessed hiinselt of Haiisi, Hissar and Timdna. Meanwhile Rdnia 
fell, and the whole of the Sirsa partana passed into his 
hands. He erected or rather restored an old fort on the 
hill of Tosham, and built ai^dther on the old mound of 
Agroha, and a resideiiee for himself at Hissar. The 
district now became the seepe of an interminable .striigrrle 
between Sikhs, Bhatti.s, Pa.ohhadas aad the Jatu Rajpiits, 
and a large part of it lay an uninhabited waste. 

In 1781 a last attempt was made by the Delhi Government 
to restore something like order in the district. Najaf Ali 
Khan with Raja Jai Singh proceeded to the district with an 
army, but an arrangement was made with the Sikhs by the 
treaty of Jind under which the parganas of Hansi, Hissar, 
rtohtak, Meham and To.sham were reserved to the empire, the 
remaining territory which the Sikhs had annexed they were 
allowed to retain, and Fatahabdd and Sirsa were made over 
to the Bhattis. Raja Jai Singh was appointed Nazim of Hissdr. 

The “ ehdlfsa ” famine of 1783, which will be described 
later, more than sufficed to complete the final ruin of the 
district, and stronger than the Imperial armies compelled the 
Sikhs to retire into their own territories. 

The last noteworthy actor in the history of the district 
before the advent of the British power was the adventurer 
George Thomas. He was an Englishman of some tact and 
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Hissab District.] George Thomas. [Part A. 


courage who had oome to India as a sailor in 1781. Aft«r 
entering native service in South 1 ndia he travelled up to Delhi, 
• and there entered the service of the celeBrated Zehan N issa 
Begam, better known as the Begam Samroo of Sardhana. 
In 1782 he was forced by intrigues to leave her service, 
and entered that of Apa Khandi Eao, a Mahratta, Chief, a 
relative of Mahdrdja Sindia, and at that time in possession 
of the Jhajjar, Dddri and Narnaul territory. Thomas raised 
troops for his master, and received a fief in Jhajjar and 
Eohtak for their support. He rendered good service to Apa 
K-handi Kao and his son and successor Wamun Rao, service 
which appears to have been ill- requited. 


Intrigues again forced him to quit his position, and he 
then conceived and carried out the project of setting up hia 
authority over the tract of Hariana which, owing to the seriea 
of events narrated above, had been reduced to little more than 
an uninhabited waste. He first reduced the fortified village, oit 
Kanhaura, now in Patidla, and then esta^' 
at Hansi, which he re-fortifi^,mnd ir 
Government over the surpfounding 
quickly extended over tlfte tracts 
and several refractory v/illages wei^ 
post at Kasdhan in Piptidla, and su^ 

Shekawati country of'oaaipur. In 1798 


- - — - - 

'’is hreah-qifarters 
t rough form of 
authority was 
m and Barwala 
j established a 
raided into the> 
he made a rapid 


marauding expedition into Bikiiper and collected a large quantity" 
of plunder. In the latter parts ^of the year he laid siege to 
Jind, but the place was relieved ■ the united forces of Patidla, 
Ndbha and Jind, and Thomas retreacted to Meham ; thence after 
a night march he made a sudden sttack^mn the Sikhs who were 
encamped at Narnaund, and completely Vtopted them. After 
the famine of 1783 Muhammad Amin Khan, tlle'vBhatti Chief 
of Rania, had recovered the whole of the Ghaggar'.yalley from 
Bhatner to Fatahabcld, and on his death his dominions" We«e, 
divided between his two sons, Khan Bahadur Khan, who took 
Fatahabdd, and Kamar-ud-din Khan, to whom was assigned 
Sirsd and Ran id. 


In 1799 Thomas undertook, at the invitation of Kamar-ud^ 
Din Khan, a marauding expedition through Budlada and the ” 
Bhatti country into Bikaner, in the course of which he realized 
a considerable sum of money as blackmail, In the same year 
he went to the assistance of Ambaji Anglia, who was at 
that time engaged against Lakwa Duda, then in revolt against 
Sindia, He then undertook a marauding expedition into Sikh 
territory which was to be the cause of his ruin, He penetrated 
as far as Bansur, but there overawed by a large assembly 
Sikh contingents he returned through Kaithal, Jind, ^ 
and Panipat; to Georgegarh, where he erected ' 
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knowa as Jehazgarh in the Rohtak District, Johaz being the 
native corruption for George. Disturbances in the Hhusi 
territory recalled him thither in the beginning of 1800. 
Meanwhile, Thomas’ growing power was a cause of jealousy 
and apprehension to Sinclia, and his General Perron. Negotia- 
tions were entered into with Thomas with a view to the latter 
subjecting himself unreservedly to the authority of Sindia. This 
Thomas declined to do so, that when the Sikh Chiefs asked 
for Perron’s assistance in de.stroying Thomas, they received a 
favourable hearing. Negotiations, having for their object the 
curtailment of Thomas’ power, were re-ojioned without any result. 
Perron then resolved to attack Thomas, and for this purpose 
despatched his lieutenant Bourquin, with a force which included 
the future Colonel James Skinner. Alter rapid marching and 
counter-marching on the part of Thomas a most sanguinary 
battle without any definite result took place at Baree near 
Georgegarh. After the battle Thomas lay for some time 
encamped at Baree, but subsequently made a rapid retreat to 
Hdnsi, whither he was followed by Bourquin. Alter a desperate 
fi<rht the town was carried by storm, and Thomas retreated into 
the fort. Negotiations were shortly opened and Thomas 
surrendered on favourable terms. Ho abandoned all his conquests 
i and retired into British territory. Bourquin stayed some time in 

1 the district for the purpose of restoring order. He is said to have 

rebuilt the towns of Tohana and Hissar. In 1802 he left Mirza 
Ilids Beg, Mughal of Hansi, as Nazim of the district nomi- 
nally, on behalf of the Mahrattas, and himself returned to 
Aligarh. 

Meanwhile the treaty of Bassein in the same year led 
to the second Mahratta War in which the British with their 

t allies were engaged in a life and death struggle with the 
Mahratta Chiefs, Sindia and Bhonsla. The battles of 1 aswan 
and Argaom in November 1803 led on the 30th December to 
the signature of the treaty of Sarji Anjangaon by vfhich 
Sindia at^reed to cede to the British Government and its 
allies alfhis territories between the Jumna and Ganges and 
also all those to the north of the Native States of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur. The latter included the present districts 
of Gurgdon, Rohtak, Hissdr, and by the partition treaty of 
Poona, dated five months later, these together with other ter- 
ritory were assigned to the British Government. 

; The condition of the tract contained within the present 

district at the time when it came into the hands of the British 
/ may be inferred from the above sketch of its previous his- 
beioi-". By far the larger part of it was uninhabited waste. 
George Tnjwhole of the present Sirsd tahstl there were only 
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CHAP. I, B. 

History. 
Condition of 
the tract. 


11 inhabited villages, all on the Ghaggar, belonging to Mu- 
salnian Bhattis, Joiyas, Tunwars and Chaahans with a few 
Rain.s. 


The valley of the Ghaggar was covered with a dense growth 
of kair and vm shrubs ; and the whole of the great Rohi 
tract, and of the tract south of the Ghaggar valley, was 
a rolling prairie of long grass, with hardly a tree, except a 
few round some hollow in which the water gathered 

in the rains, and stood for some time. Over this prairie 
roamed wandering ftastoral tribes, almost all Musalman Rajputs, 
Bhatti, Tunr, Joiya, C’hauhan or Panawar, driving their large 
herds of cattle hither and thither in search of grass and water. 


The Sikh .Tats of the Malwa, too, were in the habit of 
driving their cattle southwards into the prairie for pasture. 


The scantiness and uncertainty of the rainfall made thi.s 
life extremely precarious. The greatest difficulty was to get 
drinking water. There were no masonry wells throughout the- 
tract. The water collected in the natural depressions dried up in, 
the hot weather, and the only resource left was to dig 
unbricked wells, a work of s<rme labour and difficulty, for 
the underground water level is more than 150 feet below 
the surface in a great part of the tract, and the water is 
generally too brackish to drink except close to the ponds, 
where the percolation of the rain-water makes the water 
of the wells sweet. When the rains tailed, not only did the 
grass dry up and the ponds became exhausted, but the 

water of the unbricked wells became brackish and undrinkable, 
and the cattle died in hundreds of thirst and starvation, while 
the herdsmen, who had nothing to support them except the 
flesh and milk of their cattle and the berries and seede 
which grew of themselves in the prairie, were reduced te 
great straits. In such times no wild animal could live in this 
tract, and not even a bird was to be seen. It is said 

by the people that even in ordinary hot seasons they did 

not give their cattle water oftener than once in three 

days, and that if the weather was not excessively hot 

and dry, the cattle were often eight days without water. 
This Debateable Land was the scene of many border raids 
and forays. The Biiattis and Tunrs of the Sotar valley, the 
Rdjput Thdkurs of the Bagar (Bikaner), and the Sikh Jats 

of the Mdlwa (Patiala), often made dashes into and across 

the prairie, carrying off as many cattle as they could lay 
hands on. There was a regular system on which these raids 
wei’e conducted. Sometimes one or two men would steal off 
towards the encampment of their foes and endeavour to 
carry off by stealth a few of their cattle. These were called 
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^mply chor (thieves). Or a band of six or ten armed men chap, i, b. 

would make a dash upon some grazing herd, drive off its uiltory 

armed herdsmen and carry away the herd by violence. Such Condicion ol 

a band was called dhdr and the members of it dkaroi (robbers , 
words corresponding to the Hindi ddka and ddku, i.e., (dacoit). 

But sometimes a leader of note, such as the Bhatti Chief <d’ 

Kania, would organise a large expedition of two or tliree 
hundred men, some of them mounted on ponies, and take them 
for a foray fifty miles or more into the enemy’s country, 
carrying oft their cattle and other spoils by sheer force. Such 
a raid was called^ When those attacked raised cho 
country and pursued the I'aiders, the pursuing fimee was cdled 
vd'i', and it was the rule for the kitak to divide into two 
parties, one to drive off* the spoil and the other to keep back 
the pursuers. The men who were most successful in these 
exploits were most honoured among their fellows, and many 
tales are told of the skill and prowess displayed in border 
raids by^ the fathers and grandfathers of the present generation. 

The arms carried were swords (talivdr), matclilocks {forednr 
and sometimes short spears (burckht)-, but the charac- 
teristic weapon of the country was the s<?lu, a heavy spear 
sometimes twenty feet long, with a heavy iron head {ph d) 
some three feet or more in length, and a bamboo handle. 

This was wielded with both hands by men on foot. (Many 
such spears were seized in the Mutiny, some villages contri- 
buting a cart-load.) There were other dangers too. Prairie 
fires )vere common, and wlien the grass was luxuriant and 
■ the fii)9 got head before the strong hot wind it was difficult to 
stop in ; and sometimes to save themselves and their cattle the 
herdsmen had recourse to the expedient of starting a new 
fire to burn up the grass near them before the great fire 
should overtake them. But so rapidly did it sometimes come 
on nhat men and cattle were burnt to death. There is a 
^tradition of a great prairie fire, which about the year 1700 
A. D. began at Abohar in the neighbouring Ferozepore district, and 
swept across 70 miles of prairie to the Sotar valley at 
/ Fatahabad ; and of another still greater in 1765 A.D., which 
/ began at Laleke near the Satlaj, and burnt the whole country 
^ far as Panipat near the Jamna, a distance of some 200 miles. 

i In the tract within the four southern tahsfls of the 

district a few villages were to bo found along the Ghaggar 
valley, but in the remainder of the tract the population 
had left the smaller villages and concentrated into the larger 
ones which were more capable of defence against the forays of 
Bhatti's, Sikhs and Pachhadas, which though of the same 
natures as those which have just been described as taking place 
in the Sirsa tract, were of loss frequent occurrence. 
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CHAP. 1, B. 

History, 

. Condition of 
the tract. 


The villages along the Western Jumna Canal appear to 
have maintained their existence through the troublous time, 
in which only those whose inhabitants could wield the sword 
as well drive the plough, survived. In short, when the 
district came under what was at first only nominal British 
rule, it was a complete desert in the north-west, while towards 
the south it was sparsely dotted with large village communities 
which had managed to hold their own in some sort against 
human foes and natural adversities. 


Although the territory included in the present district 
had been formally ceded by treaty in 1803, yet the hold 
of the Mahrattas in the country had been, to say the least, 
of a very slight and doubtf al character, and for many years 
the authority of the British was little more than nominal, and 
no steps were taken to define its boundaries. 


Consolidation 
Of British rale. 


In 1803 a Military fort was established at Hdnsi and Mirza 
Bias Beg, Mughal of Hansi, was appointed Nazim of the 
district of Hariiina and Rohtak by General Ochterlony. 
The Bhattis under Khan BahMur Khan of Fatahabad and 
Nawab Zabta Khan of Rdnid continued their raids as of 
yore. Mirza Ilias Beg marched against them with the His- 
sar garrison, but was defeated and slain at Fatahdbdd. He • 
was followed in quick succession by three Ndzims, 
Nawdb Muni ud-dfn Khan, Ahmad Bakbsh Khan of Lohard, 
and Abdul Samad of Dujana ; confusion reigned supreme, and 
the Naziras quickly resigned their uncomfortable position. From 
1808 to 1810 there appears to have been no Governor at 
all. 


At last in 1810 the Hon’ble Edward Gardiner was 
deputed with a body of troops to restore order in Hariana. 
The British force contained a troop of cavalry commanded 
by the famous Colonel James Skinner. The first operation 
was the capture of the town of Bhiwdni, the garrison of 
which opposed the British advance. A British officer, nam- 
ed Bull, was killed- in the attack, and lies buried at Bhiwani. 
The force then proceeded via Hdnsi and Hissar to Fatahabad, 
where the Bhatti Khan Bahddur Khan was defeated and 
expelled the country, his territories being taken under direct 
British rule. At Sirsa Nawab Zabta Khan gave in his 
submission, and was left in possession of his territories. The 
civil head-quarters were fixed at Hansi, and Mr. Gardiner 
held charge of the district for some six years. 

Nawab Zabta Khan continued to encourage raids, and 
in consequence a British force was sent against him in 
1818, and all his territories were confiscated. The whole of 
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the present Sirsa tahsfl was then for the first time brought chap, i, b, 
directly under British rule. 

Conaolidation 

At the time of the Mutiny nearly the whole area at 
present within the district was divided between the districts 
of Hissar and Bhattiana. The present Sirsd tahsfl was 
wholly in the latter, and the other tahsfls, with the exaep* 
jtion of the town of Bhiwdni and a few villages around it, 

'were in the former. 

In May 1857 detachments of the Haridna Light Infantry The Mutiny, 
and the 14th Irregular Cavalry were stationed at Hissar, 

Hdnsi and Sirsa, the head-quarters being at the former 
place, where Major Stafford was in command. The Civil 
Officer at Hissdr at the time was Mr. John Wedderburn, 

Magistrate and Collector, who had lately joined from home. 

As soon as news of the outbreak atii|||Pelhi and the capture 
of that city by the mutineers was received, Mr. Wedderburn 
had the treasure removed to the building used as the resid- 
ence of the Superintendent of the Cattle Farm, where it 
was likely to be more secure and capable of defence than 
in the Government Treasury at the kacheri. An additional 
troop of cavalry was obtained from the Nawdb of Dddri, 
and the custom’s peons were called in and placed as sentries 
at the city gates. 

Up to this time there appears to have been no sus- 
picion of the fidelity of the native troops, though distur- 
bances in the villages appear to have been anticipated. 
Meanwhile, however, the storm was brewing. It broke at 
Hansi on the morning of the 29th May at 11 a.m. when 
the troops stationed thqre revolted. Major Stafford and 
some others who had received intimation from one of the 
native officers and a loyal Bunya, named Mordri, managed 
to escape, but the rest of the Europeans and* Christians 
were massacred and their bungalows set on fire. 

Meanwhile a rebel sowdr was despatched to Hissar, and 
on his arrival at 2 p.m. the troops stationed there revolted. 
Lieutenant Barwell, the Officer Commanding, on going out to 
enquire the reason of the disturbance, was shot by one of 
the Treasury guard, and the mutineers went off to the Jail to 
release the convicts. A body of them then galloped on to the 
kacheri where the Collector was engaged as usual ; seeing what 
had happened, he at once bravely set off towards the city to 
guard the treasure, but was murdered by some of the rebel 
sowdrs. 

Two of the English clerks, Messrs. Jefferies and Smith, 
succeeded in escaping into the Bir. After the murder of 
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Collector* the uproar became universal. Dhe native troops. 
History, the Didri sowira and the custom’s peons all joined in, the 
The Mutiny, convicts in the Jail were released, and houses of the 
Europeans were set on fire, while two ladies, Mrs. 
Jefferies and Mrs. Smith, with their children, were 
crqgUy murdered by their servants. Mrs. Barwell and Mrs. 
Wedderburn with their children, were residing at the house 
of the Superintendent of the Cattle Farm, and they and 
their children were there massacred by the mutinous troops, 
while Mr. David Thompson, the Tahsild^r of Hissdr, was 
murdered by his chaprassis. In all, 23 Europeans and 
Christians were murdered; 12 at Hissar and 11 at Hdnsi. 

The massacre formed one of the darkest episodes of the 
mutiny. 

Thirteen persons, irMittiing Mr. Taylor, the Superintendent 
of the Cattle Farm, TIKi Mr. Waghorn, the Civil Surgeon, 
escaped, in most cases with the assistance of natives whose 
fidelity formed a bright contrast to the general disloyalty of 
the district. On the morning of May 30th, a person named 
Muhammad Azim, an assistant patrol on the customs line, who j 
styled himself “ Shahzada,” entered Hissdr with the intention 
of putting himself at the head of the revolt in the district. 

He stayed a few days, and then went off" towards Delhi to procure j 
assistance from the Emperor. 

At Sirsd the effervescence began as soon as the news of the 
mutiny at Meerut on the llth May and the subsequent capture 
of Delhi by the mutineer? reached the town. The Bunyas began 
to leave the place, and the doubtful expedient of entrusting 
the defence of the place to the Bhatti Nawab of Eanid was 
resorted to. The news of the outbreak at Hissdr reached 
the European residents of Sirsd a few hours before it was 
conveyed •to the native troops. They at once took to flight. 
Captain Robertson, the Superintendent of Bhattiana, went 
with his family by Dabwdli and Bhatinda to Ferozepore, which 
they reached in safety, while the remaining Europeans, some 
17 in number, many of them women and children, started for 
Sohuwdla, under the leadership of Mr. Donald, Assistant 
Superintendent, and being joined there by Mr. Bowles, Customs 
Patrol, reached Rori after some trouble from the inhabitants 
of Thiraj and other villages who threatened them as they 
passed. At Rori the party took refuge in the small mud 
tort, and were compelled by the disa&cted attitude of the 
townspeople to shut the gate and stand sentries. They 
could not procure food from the town, and were prevented 
from getting water from the well outside. But in the darkness 
of the night, Bdba Jdnki Das, a fakfr of the place, brought 
them supplies of water and flour, and passed them through 
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the aperture under the fort gates. The party was thus enabl- 
ed to hold out until the arrival of some Patiala troops, who 
escorted them to a place of safety in Patiala territory. They 
were hospitably treated by the Patidla authorities until the 
restoration of order enabled them to return to Sirsd. The 
only Europeans left at Sirsd were Captain Hilliard, the 
Officer Commanding the Detachment, and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. hell. Assistant Patrol. These gentlemen were not in 
Sirsd when the others left it. They had gone out with some 
troops towards Jodhka to suppress some local disturbance, 
and were brought back to Sirsa by their men. The mutineers 
refused to obey Captain Hilliard’s orders, but supplied him 
with money and allowed him and Mr. Fell to depart unmolested. 
They were, however, treacherously murdered by the Muhamma- 
dan inhabitants of Chhatrvan, a small village beyond Sohuwdla. 
The mutineers, when left to themselves, plundered the treasury 
of some Rs. 8,000, but without much other violence marched 
off to join their comrades at Hansi. The Hindu inhabitants 
of the town of Sirsa fled in dismay, chiefly to Bikaner territory, 
and the Muhammadan population of the surrounding villages 
rose en masse, and began to plunder the town and the neighbour- 
ing Hindu villages. The Tahsildar of Sirsd, the Revenue 
Sarishtadar and the Kotwdli Muharrir were murdered, and 
the records of the District Office were torn and scattered 
about, but most of them were afterwards recovered, and 
comparatively few of them were altogether destroyed. The 
destruction of property w'as most wanton. Whatever the 
insurgents were unable to carry away they burned or broke 
to pieces, and for a time the most violent portion of the 
population had it all its own way. 

The Ranghars and Pachhddas of HissAr and the Bhatti's 
of Sirsd at once took advantage of the subversion of British 
rule to revert to their old predatory habits, and the district 
was at once plunged into utter anarchy and confusion. 

At this time General Van Cortlandt was Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Ferozepore, and had, at the beginning of the distur- 
bances in May, raised, by order of Government, a levy of 
I Sikhs. On the 1st June intelligence was received at Feroze- 

. pore of the events which had transpired at Hissar and Sirsd. 

On the 8th June the General marched towards Sirsa with a 
force of 550 men with two guns, and he was accom- 
panied by Captain Robertson as Political Officer. At Malaut 
a reinforcement of some 120 men was received. The first 

encounter with the rebels took place at Odhan on June 17th, 

when some 5,000 Bhattis attacked the advancing force, but 
were decisively routed. On the 18th the village of Chliativan, 
where Captain Hilliard and his brother-in-law, Mr. Fell, bad been 


CHAP. I, B. 

History. 
Tbe Mutiny. 
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CHAP. I. B. treacherously murdered, was burnt to the ground. On the 
History. 19th a force of rebel Bbattls and Pachhddas was again 
Tie Mutiny, encountered at Khaireka on the bank of the Ghaggar and 
almost annihilated with a loss to the British force of 6 killed 
and 32 wounded. On the 20th Sirsa was reached when the 
Bikdner contingent of 800 men and 2 guns, loyally sent 
to our aid by the Rdja of Bikdner, marched in as a reinforce- 
ment. The civil organization of the district was at once re- 
established, and in a short time things reverted to their former 
state. 

Meanwhile, on June 21st, a force of 400 Bikaner horse 
and two guns, under Lieutenant Pearse, Mas sent on to 
garrison Hissdr which was threatened by the insurgent Rang- 
hars of Mdngali, a village which took a leading part in 
the insurrection. 

On the 8th July, after restoring order at Sirsd and 
leaving Mr. Oliver there as Superintendent of Bhattiana, 
General Van Cortlandt marched via Fatahdbad for Hissdr, 
which he reached on the 17th, having halted six days 
at Fatahdbdd to receive the submission of the revolted 
Pachbddds. 

From Hissdr a Tahsildar, Ahmad Nabi Khdn, and a 
few sowdrs were despatched to restore the civil power at ' 
Hdnsi. On the 20th the Ranghars of Jamdlpur, a village which 
was the leader in the revolt, attacked Hdnsi, but were 
repulsed by the Tahsildar and his garrison. Reinforcements 
joined at Hissdr, and on the 8 th the force marched to Hdnsi, leav- 
ing a garrison at Hissdr. 

Meanwhile the Shabzdda returned from Delhi with 
reinforcements for the rebels amounting to 1,500 cavalry, 
500 infantry and 3 guns, and the insurgent Ranghars of 
Mdngali, aided by some men from Jamdlpur, made an attack on 
Hissdr, but were decisively repulsed by the garrison aided by some 
reinforcements from Hdnsi. On September 2nd the Jamdlpur 
rebels made an attack on the tahsil at Toshdm, where they 
killed Nand Ldl, Tahsilddr, Piyare Lil, Thdnaddr, and Khizdp 
Singh, Kdnungo. On the 6th General Van Cortlandt burnt the 
village of Hdjimpur, near Hdnsi, which was a stronghold of the 
rebels, and on the 11 th an attack was made on the village of 
Mdngali which was carried by storm and burnt. This was 
followed up on the 13th by the capture and burning of the village 
of Jamdlpur which was defended by the rebel Ranghars and the 
Delhi troops under the Shabzdda. 

This practically concluded the military operations in 
the district, and thereafter it began gradually to settle 
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down, but the Haridna Field Force was not finally broken chap^i, b. 

up till May 1st, 1858. After order had been restored 133 History, 

persons were hanged in the Hissar district for the part 
which they had taken in the revolt, and 3 others were 

sentenced to transportation for life, of whom 2 were subse- 

quently pardoned. The proprietary rights in 7 villages were 
forfeited, among them being Mangali and Jamdlpur, while 
fines were levied on as many more. At the same time many 
Mdfi grants and pecuniary rewards were given to those who 
had rendered conspicuous service. 

The attitude of the various classes ot the population 
at this trying period is worthy of notice. The inhabitants 
of the towns and the Bagri villagers were, with rare excep- 
tions, incapable of combining for mutual defence, and their 
only resource was flight. They made no atttempt to interfere 
with their neighbours, but on the slightest threat of dang- 
er they fled with their, valuables, leaving their heavier 
goods a prey to the first body of plunderers, however in- 
significant. The Musalmans of the Ghaggar valley and 
of the district generally, finding the forces of order non- 
existent, rose to plunder their weaker and less spirited 
neighbours. 

The Ranghars of the district, especially those who were 
Musalmdns, threw themselves heart and soul into the levolt. 

Large numbers of them had been serving in the native regi- 
ments which had mutinied in other districts, and many of 
these returning to their villages helped to fan the flame 
of insurrection. The rebels, however, could never make any 
stand against disciplined force, and their numbers alone render- 
ed them formidable, and after their defeats any insurrection- 
ary movements on their part subsided. 

The Jats, Sikh and DeswAlis, maintained a strictly 
defensive attitude, and were both strong enough and ener- 
getic enough to maintain themselves against the attacks 
of the insurgents. The inferior police officials and 
custom’s peons either deserted their officers or actively 
combined for plunder, but the native officials of the district 
seem to have on the whole remained at their posts as long as 
could be expected while several distinguished themselves by 
their fidelity. 

The neighbouring States of Fatidla and Bikdner sent 
considerable bodies of troops to aid the authorities, and 
though their services were not of a very valuable kind, 
still the fact showed a feeling of loyalty on the part of these 
States which should never be forgotten. They also afforded 
a ready refuge to fugitives, and treated them with hospitality. 
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CHAP. I, B. 

History^. 
The divisions 
of the district. 


The divisions of the district under the rule of Akbar 
have already been noticed. 

Immediately previous to the British conquest Haridna; 
was divided into 19 districts, all of which were nominally 
subject to the Mahrattas in 1803, viz., Beri, K.ohtak, Mahm,. 
Bhatner, Safidon, Dhatrat, Kasiihdn, Hansi, Hissar, Agroha,. 
Barwala. Siwani, Bahai, Ahrwan, Fatahabad, Sirsa, Rani, Jamdlpur^ 
Tohana. Of these the last 12 were wholly or partially 
within the limits of the present district. 


In 1810, the date of the first actual establishment of the 
British authority in this part, the whole of the Delhi territory 
ceded by the Mahrattas was subject to the Resident of Delhi, 
and v^as divided into two districts — Delhi directly under the 
Resident, and the outlying districts, including Hdnsi, Hissdr,. 
Sirsa, Rohtak, Panipat and Rewari under the immediate charge of 
an assistant to the Resident In 1819 the Delhi territory was 
divided into three districts — the central which included Delhi, the 
southern including Rewari, and the north-western including 
Panipat, Hansi, Hissdr, Sirsa and Rohtak. In 1820 the latter 
was again /sub divided into a northern and a western District, of 
‘ which the latter included Bhiwani, Hdnsi, Hissdr, Sirsd, the 

head-quarters being at Hdnsi. In 1824, Rohtak, which had 
previously been in the western district, was constituted into a 
separate district, to which Bhiwani was transferred. 

Encroachments During the 15 years, from 1 803 to 1818, while the English 
ofsheSikhB. attention whatever to the state of their border, the 

chiefs of the neighbouring Sikh States had not been idle 


Prior to the famine of 1783, Sikh colonists had pushed into- 
the Hariana of Hissdr, the Rohi of Sirsd. and along the valley 
of the Ghaggar. That calamity had driven them back for a time,, 
but the forward movement soon began again and with enhanced 
speed after the nominal annexation of the tract by the British, 
for the Sikhs understood clearly that the tract though at that 
time depopulated and void of cultivation would, with the 
establishment of a settled government in its vicinity, become 
increasingly valuable, and in anticipation of this they were careful 
to take all steps necessary for manufacturing the strongest claims 
to as large a portion of the unoccupied and debatable tract as 
possible. 

The final overthrow of the Bhattls in 1818 removed the- 
last barrier to their encroachments. In 1821, passing over the 
belt of wast? land, the Patidla Chief erected an outpost at 
Gudah, 16 miles to the north of Sirsd, and next year Sikh 
troops were stationed at the place, and colonists from Patidla 
territory were induced to take up land for cultivation in the 
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Measte. In 1827 the Sikh Chiefs took possession of Abohar and chap, i, b. 
the tract around it. Hi^ry. 

£□ c roach meats 

The notice of Government was drawn to the unsettled state 
of the border in 1818, and again a few years later by the District 
officers, but no definite action was taken. In 1819 an attempt 
was made to establish a sort of military colony, especially in 
the Ghaggar tract, by giving revenue-free grants of waste land 
to the officers and men of the cavalry regiments, disbanded after 
the Pindhari wars. The attempt to stop ( ncroachments in this 
way was only partially successful, as the grantees or sukh- 
lambars, as they were called, did not in many cases take up 
their grants for many years. Most of them were natives of the 
Doib, and did not relish the idea of settling in a wild and desert 
country, and even now most of their descendants are non- 
residents. 

The following account of the dispute with Patidla ia abridged -^p 
from pages 163 — 180 of Griffin’s “ Rajas of the Punjab.” It was * * 
not till 1835, when Sir (1. Metcalfe was Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces, and Mr. William Fraser, 

Resident at Delhi, that it was determined to bring the matter to 
a settlement. The Collector of the district, Mr. Ross Bell, was 
selected for the duty, and certain principles were laid down for 
his guidance. These were theft whatever belonged to Patiala 
at the time of British conquest of Mariana in ] 803 should be 
adjudged to that State, and whatever b; longed to the Government 
which the English had superseded should be adjudged to the 
latter. With regard to the district of Fatahdbad and the portion 
of the Bhatti country conquered in 1810 and to the remaining 
portion of that country conquered in 1818 the same principle 
was to hold good, and the status of those years to be maintained, 
the Sikhs retaining all that they held in these two portions of 
the country, respectively, prior to 1810 and 1818. Mr. Bell’s report 
bears date 15th September 1836. His conclusions may be 
summarized as follows: — Mariana, including the Bhatti territory 
<or Bhattiana) was made up of 19 districts, all of which were 
nominally subject to the Mahrattas in 1803 : Beri, Rohtak, 

Mahm, Hdnsi, Hissir, Agroha, Barwdla, Siwani, Bahai, 

Ahrw'in, Fatahdbad, Sirsd, Rdnia, Bhatner, Safidon, Dhatrat, 

Jamdlpur, Tohdna and Kasiihdn. Of these the first 10 were 
considered by Mr. Bell to have passed into British possession 
from the Mahrattas in 1803, and were at once adjudged to the 
English Government. Sirsa, Rania and Fatahdbad required 
subsequent reconquest from the Bhattls, and the question of 
the right to these was to be decided according to the status 
of 1810 and 1818. Bhatner never came under British rule, 
and was not included in the present controversy. It now forms 
«ua integral portion of Rdjpputdna. Safidon and Dhatrat had 
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CHAP. I, B. been made over to Bhig Singh of Jind by the MahrSttds, and 
Hi^ry. Were accordingly adjudged to that State. Jamdlpur, Tohdna 
ith and Kasuhan, together with the torts of Badriki and Kankauri, 

^ ‘ • alone remained for adjudication. Of districts afieeted by the 

conquest of 1803, Kasuhan originally belonged to Patiala. It 
was wrested from him by Geoige Thomas in 1798, and from 
George Thomas in turn by General Perron in 18 2, but on the 
cessation of hostilities was again made over to Patiala. This tract 
was accordingly adjudged to Patiala. A strip of country adjoin- 
ing Kasiihan and known as the -Gorakhpur ildka, which 
had been in turn held by Thomas and Bourquin, and had in 
1803 been made over to three Chiefs by the British, was 
claimed by the Raja of Patidla, on the strength of four letters 
from General Perron, ordering it to be made over to him. 
As, however, there was no evidence of a transfer of poss^ 
sion from Bourquin to Patidla, Mr. Bell rejected the 
claim. The forts of Badrikri and Kankauri were adjudged to 
Patidla on the same grounds as the Kasuhdn district. 
Jamdlpur and Tohana were in the possession of Patidla 
at the time of Mr. Beil’s investigation, but it was clear 
that that State could not have acquired possession prior to 
1809, for they were in the hands of the Mahrattds in 1803, 
and the Bhattis held territory till 1809, which intervened 
between them and the Patiala frontier. These Mr, Bell 
adjudged to the English Government. Tohdna is included in 
the present Barwdla tahsil. 

There remained for consideration the effect of the re- 
conquest of Fatahabdd, Sirsd and Kdnid in 1810 and 1818. 
In Fatahdbdd Mr. Bell found 25 villages in the possession 
of Patiala and 21 in possession of Kaithal. Rdja Amar 
Singh of Patidla had conquered Fatal idbdd, Sirsd and Rdnid 
from the Bhattis, but the famine of 1783 having complete- 
ly devastated the country, the Bhattis recovered possession in 
1784, and retained it until subdued by the British. The 
possession of the Sikh Chiefs in Fatahdbdd dated accordingly from 
a period subsequent to the conquest in 1809, and the dis- 
trict was adjudged to the English Government. Sirsd, in the 
same manner was in the possession of the Bhattis until 1818, 
and though in 1836 the whole was in the possession of the Sikh 
States of Patidla, Kaithal and Ndbha, their claims were rejected, 
except as jfco four villages. In Kdnia the Sikh possession was 
ascertained to date from 1821, subsequent to the conquest 
of the Bhattis, and the claims of the Chiefs were absolute- 
ly rejected. 

This decision having given to the British Government a 
tract more than a hundred miles long and from ten to 
twenty miles broad, a large part of it, including Sirsd, 
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Riuia and Abohar, was separated from Hissdr and formed oh^^i.b, 
into a new district, which was administered by an officer History, 
bearing the title of Superintendent of Bhattidna, subordinate to disputa 
the Political Agent at Ambdia. The Government, however, with PaM&t 
while accepting Mr. Bell’s conclusions as generally correct, 
declared itself willing to take a liberal view of any doubt- 
ful points; and the Court of Directors at home, adopting 
a still more lenient line of argument, sent out directions 
which ultimately led to the re-opening of the whole ques- 
tion. The position taken by the Court of Directors was the 
less called for by reason of the fact that the Patiala and 
other Sikh Chiefs had forfeited by their conduct all claims 
to consideration. The Rdja of Patidla had refused to 
acknowledge the right of Mr. Bell to make enquiries ; he had 
forbidden the cultivators of the disputed villages to give any infor- 
mation as to the time when they were settled ; he had thrown 
every obstacle in Mr. Bell’s way ; and had thwarted him to the 
best of his power. The fact was that the Chiefs being in possession 
of the whole of the disputed land, could only lose by the 
enquiry, and they resolved to protract the struggle to the 
utmost. Mr. Bell, however, received orders to decide on 
such evidence as he could obtain. He did so, with the 
Tesults already detailed. But the remonstrances of Patidla 
had their effect on the Government at home, and on 1st 
January 1840 instructions were issued to Mr. Conolly to 
effect some sort of compromise, not in any way surrendering 
the principle which had been originally laid down, but pressing 
it against the Sikhs less rigorously. Mr. Conolly submitted his 
teport in May of the same year. He proposed to give up 
the most valuable portions of the Hissir district, lying principally 
in the neighbourhood of the Ghaggar, and his proposals 

were accepted by 
the Government of 
the North-Western 
Provinces. The 
marginal tabular 
statement shows 
the financial result 
of Mr. Conolly’s de- 
cision as far as the 
Hissar district was 
concerned. Mr. 

Conolly reported 
ftlgn upon the Bhattidna or Sirsd frontier. Here he was inclined 
to give up 40 or 50 villages ; but the want of an accurate map 
prevented him from making definite proposals. The Mahdrdja 
of Patidla, though he had obtained so much, still, with 
characteristic otetinacy, held out, and asserted his right to 



No. 

Cultiva- 
tion in 
acres. 

Total area 
in acre& 

1 

Approxi- 
mate 
annual 
value in 
rupees. 

ViUagea to be testoied 

lie 

99>4(’3 

i 

272,415 

90,C00 

ViUa^eatobe retained 

147 

68,788 

623,2^ 

60,000 

Total ..% 

266 

108.191 

528,038 

1,50,000 
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cgAP. I, B, 'wlKsle tract. On receiving, hewever, a peremptory 

History, warning tMt he must either accept what Mr. tjonolly gave 

The dispute nothing, he came to his senses, and consented to take 
withPatial^ over the villages assigned to him in Hissdr, and was paid their re^ 
venae, less 20 per cent, for the cost of management from the time 
they bad been in English possession. This final tranter was made 
in 1842. -The adjustment of the Ehattiina border was postponed, 
pending a survey of the country. This being completed, a 
report, based mpon the scheme suggested by Mr, Conolly, 
was drawn -up in 1842, recommending the restoration of 42 
villages to Patiala. No action, however, was taken upon this 
report. The Raja again and again protested against what he con- 
sidered a deprivation of territoiy. The Sikh war of 1846, followed 
by the transfer of the Political Agency to Lahore, and thea 
the second Sikh war and the annexation of the Punjab, combined 
to postpone a settlement of the question, and jt was not 
until 1856 that -final orders were passed. In thqt and the 
preceding year the matter was taken up by Mr. “G. Barnes, 
Commissioner of the Cis-Satlaj States, who proposed the resto- 
ration of 20 villages ‘only, urging that the offer of 42 villages 
made in accordance with Mr. Conolly ’s proposal had been 
rejected by Patidla,"and had fallen to the ground. The Punjab 
Government, however, supported by the Imperial authorities, 
decided that Mr. Ross Bell’s decision having once been 
re-opened, and Mr. Conolly’s award endorsed by the Government, 
it was necessary to abide by the latter. Government accordingly 
■in 'July 1856 directed 41 villages to be given to the Rdja 
with arrears of revenue from 1843 to 1856. This arrangement, 
with the exception of the substitution of a few villages for 
'Others, was shortly afterwards carried out. Twenty-six villages 
were made over by the Superintendent of Bhattidna, and five 
villages, yielding a revenue equal to that of remainder, were 
transferred by the Bhadaur Sarddrs, who received as compensation 
an asrignment on the revenues of Government villages. Thus 
ended this long dispute memorable onuccount of its intricacy, 
and the magnitude of the interests at stake. The origin was 
in 1803, and its conclurion in 1856, every step being marked 
by importunity or obstinacy on one side and concession after 
concession upon the other. The pertinacity of the Sikh 
almost deserved success ; and if the English Government 
obtained far less than was its clear right, it could at least 
afford to be magnanimous. 

®°®^®^kments were also attempted from the Blkdner side. 
Within ten years after the British annexation, Bdgri Jdts of 
the Bahniwdl clan from Bikdner had fully occupied the sandy 
tract south of the Ghaggar, now in Sirsd tahsil, and the 
Rdja ©f Bikdner laid claim to this territory. In 1828, however, 
. Mr, E. Trevelyan, who had been deputed to settle the dispute, 
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deirided that ft Had not belonged to Bikdner, but bad been chap^t, b. 
successively under the Delhi Government and in the hands History, 
of the Bhattis. This tract, consisting then of 40 villages, was Encroaohnwnts 
finally declared to be British territory, and. the claims of the from Bikiner. 
Bikdner Raja to- the Tibi vill^es between Bhatner and Rdhia 
was rejected. 

In 1837 the tract of country included in the former ii?^the bounty 
Sirsd tahsll with other territory subsequently ceded to Patiala district. 
Was separated from Hissdr and created into a separate jurisdiction, 
called Bhattidna, which was placed under a separate Superinten- 
dent. In 1838 the pargana of Darba, including the sandy tract 
BOW in the Sirsd tahsll to the south of the Gha^ar, was 
transferred from Hissdr to Bhattidna. In 1847 the small pargana 
of Rod, confiscated from the Raja of Nabhafor lukewarmness 
in the Satlaj campaign, was confiscated and attached to the tract. 

In 1858 the district of Bhattidna and Hissdr with the 
rest of the Delhi territory were transferred to tho Punjdb,. 
and the district of Bhattidna was henceforth known as that 
Sirsd. 

In 1861, 24 villages of the Meham Bhiwdni tahsll of 
Rohtak were transferred to the Hissdr district ; 18 including 
the town of Bhiwdni, to the present Bhiwdni tahsll and 6 
to Hansi. In addition to this, 5 villages confiscated from the 
Nawdb of Jhajjar for misconduct in the mutiny, were in the 
same year addm to the Bhiwdni tahsil, and 12 villages received 
from the Mahardja of Jliid in exchange for certain villages 
in the • Thanesar (Karndl) district were ^ded to the Barwdla 
tahsll. The Tibi villages, 42 in number, were also made over to 
Bikaner in recognition of mutiny services. 

In November 1884 the Sirsd district was abolished and 
the whole of the Sirsd tahsll, consisting of 199 villages and 126 
villages of the Dabwdli tahsil, were added to the Hissdr district 
and form the present Sirsd tahslL With effect from March 
Ist 1889, 15 villages, forming a detached block of British 
territory, and known as the Budldda ildhi, were transferred, 
from the Kaithal tahsll of the Karndl District and added to 
the Patahdbdd tahsll of the Hissdr District. No transfer of 
territory to or from the district have taken place since that 
date. 

The Barwdla tahsil containing 139 villages was abolished 
with effect from January Ist, 1891, and its area was distributed 
betwewi the three contiguous tahsils, 13 villages going to 
Mdnsi, 24 to His-gdr and 102 to Patahdbdd. At the same 
time 13 villages were transferred from the Hissdr to the 
Bhiwdni tahsll, and a sub-tahsll was established at Tohdna in 
Patahdbdd. 
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CHAP. I. a The short account of the history of the district, which has 
History, been given above, has shown the political and economic condition 
The obBBges tract when it came into our hands. The whole of it, 

ia the boundlry and perhaps more especially the portion now included in the 
pi the dutrict. gj^g^ tahsil, had been reduced to an uninhabited waste by the 
famine of 1783 and by the struggles of contending armies and 
predatory bands. With the pacification and political settlement 
of the district under British rule an immense stream of immigra- 
tion from the surrounding Native States forthwith set in, and has 
continued especially in Sirsi to within recent years. 
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list oi British The following is a list of the oflScers who have held charge 
district from 1867 to date : — 


Hama ol District Officer. 

Prom 

To 

Name of Diatrict^Offioer. 

From 

To 

Col. P. P. Forster 

1867 

1880 

Mr. A. E. Manineau ... 

9-3-93 

19-4-93 

Mr. M, MacauliSa ... 

1880 

1881 

Mr. C. P. Thompson 

20-4-93 

16-4-94 

Major W. 3. Parker ... 

March’s 1 

Oct. ’81 

K. Muhammad Aslam 

17-4-94 

14-3-96 

Mr. Ogilvie 

Oct. ’81 

Sept. '83 

Mr. C. H. Atkins 

15-3-96 

29-4-96 

Captain C. P, Massy. ... 

9-9-83 

9-11-83 

K, Muhammad Aslam ... 

30-4-96 

20-11-96 

Mr. G. M. Ogilvie 

10-11.-83 

27-8-85 

Major J. E. Dunlop Smith 

21-11-96 

6-10-9T 

Mr. A. H. Diaok 

28-8-85 

10-10-85 

Mr. P. D, Agnew 

7-10-97 

5-10-98 

Mr. G. M. Ogilvie 

11-10-85 

20-10-85 

Mr. M, S. D. Butler 

6-10-98 

1 2-1-99 

Col, li. J. H. Grey. C. S. I. 

21-10-85 

10-3-86 

Mr. P. D. Agnew 

3-1-99 

28-3-93 

Mr. F. 0. Channing 

11-3-86 

’ 30-7-86 

1 

Mr. E, Humphreys 

29-3-99 

31-8-00 

Mr. M. W, Fenton 

31-7-86 

, 14-8-86 

1 

S. Asghar Ali 

1-9.00 

1 

■ 25-114)0 

nt. C. S. B. Slartindale 

15-8-86 

15-8-86 

• Mr. K, Humphreys ... 

26-11-00 

28-5 01 

Mr. A. Anderson 

16-8-86 

14-7-88 

Mr. B. H, Bird 

29-5-01 

25-6-01 

Mr. J, G. M. Bennie ... 

15-7-88 

12-10-88 

S. Asghar Ali 

26-6-01 

18-10-01 

Mr. A. Anderson 

13-10-88| 

31-5-90 

Mr. A. M. Stow 

19-10-01 

14-4-03 

Lt. P. P. Young ... 1 

1-6-90 

22-7-90 

Mr. 0. F. Dnmsden ... j 

15-4-03 

23-10-03 

Mr, A. Anderson 

23-7-90 

14-11-90 

Mr, C. M. King 

24-10-03 

4-7-04 

Captain 0. G. Parsons 

15-11-90 

8-4-91 

Mr. H. S. Williamson ... 

5-7-04 

18-8.04 

Mr. P. J. Fagan 

9-4-91 

23.7-91 

Mr. 0. M. King 

19-8-04 

2ail4)4 

Captain 0. G. Parsons ... 

Mr. A. Anderson 

24-7-91 

20-11-92 

19-11-92 

8-3 93 

Mi. C. A, H.- Townsend ... 

21-11-04 
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Section C— Population. 

Hissdr has a deusity of total population on total area ch.\p. i, c. 
of 149-8 persons to the square mile and stands eighteenth among Population 
the 28 districts of the Province. The district stands last of „ 
all the districts in respect of the pressure of rural population raWe^io of 
on the cultivated area with 167-2 persons to the square mile 
and twenty-fourth in respect of the pressure on the culturable area 
with 139-9 persons to the square mile. Although the pressure 
of the population is not great viewed from these standpoints, 
yet looked at from the point of view of productive capacity, 
the district has as dense a population as it can support. Any 
further increase in population must be viewed with anxiety 
unless it is the result of a large increase in the area irrigated. 

The population and density of i^ansity by 
each tahsll is shown in the margin, 
the density being that of the 
rural population on the total area. 

Hansi, which is both the richest, 
most irrigated and most develop- 
ed tahsil in the district, has far 
the largest rural density, and is 
approaching the limit of develop- 
ment in this respect. 


Taluils. 

BuraJ 

popul-.Uon, 

H<01. 

Density. 

Hiasi ... 

162,410 

203-0 

Bbiwini 

88,512 

118-0 

J-ataMbid ... 

188,135 

159-6 

Hiaait 

1 111,136 

137-2 

Sitsa 

133,523 

80-9 


f 


The Fatahdbdd tahsil comes next in spite of its containing 
some of the most backward parts of the district. A consider- 
able area in it is watered by the Sirhind and Western Jamna 
Canals and the Ghaggar river, and this combined with the un- 
thrifty habits of the Pachhadds, who form a large part of the 
population, and are content with a low standard of living, 
accounts for the comparatively high density in this tahsil. 

The pressure of population is, however, by no means ex- 
cessive, and the gradual increase in the area irrigated will 
doubtless cause a large increase in population in the near future. 
In Hissdr the low density is to be accounted for by the 
Hissdr Bir, which consists of some 67 square miles of waste 
land. In this tahsil also we may expect an increase in the 
population in the coming decade, due to the development 
of irrigation. 

In the western portion of the BhiwAni tahsil character- 
ized by a light soil which is easily, and as a fact has been 
to some extent, exhausted, population has been decreasing for 
a considerable period. Little, if any, increase in rural density 
will take place in this part. 
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CHAP. I, c. rural deusifcy in Sirsi is far lower than in any other 

Popuiatfoa. part of the district. It has decreased largely during the last 

D..nsity 

.ahsils. decrease is attributable to the extraordinary drought 

of the last few years, which has coincided with a large 
increase in the area irrigated in the neighbouring Fazilka 
tahsil of the Ferozepore district. These two causes have- 
combined to cause an exodus from the tahsil. With the 
return of good years the tahsil will probably make a bound 
forward just as it did between 1881 and 1891. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that unless there is a large increase 
in the area irrigated the density is never likeljr tu approach 
that of the other tahsils of the district. 


Towns. 

Tabu 11 of 
Part B. 


Villages. 


The district contains 8 towns and 964. villages and' the* 
population' of the former is shown in the 
margin. Bhiwani, in spite of the famines 
in its neighbourhood, has maintained its 
position. Hansi and Hissir itself show 
substantial increases, but Sirsdi lias- 
decreased from 16,415 to 15,880, or nearly 
4 per cent.,, and all the four remaining 
petty towns show more- or less marked 
decreases. The opening of the Southern. 
Punjab Railway has diverted traffic frour 
Fatabdbad to Tohdna and Budhldda, and 
the latter wiU in time become an important centre of trade.. 
Thirteen per cent, of the population live in towns^ 

The average populatioa of a village in the district is 
709 souls. 


Bhiwini 

Hissd]; 

H^asi 

SiriA 

RialA 

Borl 

FatahiMd 

Ellenilbiid 


35,917 
17,647 
16,523 
15,880 
4,384 
3,3 14 
3,786 
1,624 


*^™ation. Table 10 of Part B. shows the population- of the district^ 

of as it stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. 

Part B. 

Owing to considerable changes in the district boundaries 
accurate figures for the population of 1868 are not available: The- 
increase in the decade 1881-91 was 15-4 per cent. Mr. Maclagau 
wrote as follows in 1891 : — 


“ The great development of the Hissdr district took placu 
before the census of 1868, and the euornaous increase shown in 
that census fell before 1881 to a petty increase of only 4 per 
cent. The district has since then been healthy ; the birtha 
have exceeded the deaths by & in the thousand, and the 
population both in the district as previously constituted 
and in its present area, has risen 15 percent. The increase 
is mainly in Hissdr and Hdnsi, which are watered by the^ 
Western Jamna Canal.” 

*• Sirsd and Fatahdbad are still capable of considerable 
development, but Bhiwdoi is now practically stationary.” 
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The following remarks on the fluctuations of population chap, i, 0. 
of the district by details of tahsfia are reproduced from the Population. 
Census Report erf 1901 : — 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Petcentage of 
increase oi de- 
crease. 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1891 

on 

1881 

1901 

on 

1891 

Total lot the Die- 






trict 

672,569 

776,006 

781,717 

4-154 

+ 7 

Hissir 

98,106 

122,299 

128,788 

+24-7 

+6-3 

H^nai 

130,614 

165,689 

178,933 

+ 26-8 

+ 8-0 

Bhiwinl 

103,556 

127,794 

124,429 

+23 4 

-2-6 

Patab4b4d 

183,828 

181,638 

190,921 

-1-2 

+ 6-1 


156,465 

178,586 

158,651 

+14-7 

-11-2 


Giowth oi 

“ As the district 
which suflPered 
most severely from 
famines in the 

past decade, the 
Hissdr returns are 
of special interest, 
and I give the 

figures for its 

tahsils in the 

margin. 

“ The district as 
a whole shows an 
increase of 5,711 
souls (3,258 males 
and 2,453 females) 
or much less than 


This inset has been slightly modified. 

1 per cent, on the population of 1891, hut two of its tahsils, 
Bhiwdni and Sirsd, show decreases of 3,365 and 19,935 souls, 
respectively. Bhiwini town shows a small increase and Sirsd 
town a decrease of only 615 people, so the decrease can in 
neither case be attributed to the decay of the smaller towns 
noticeable elsewhere. 

“Of the population of the district (781, 7l7) 637,186 or 
81-5 per cent, are district born as against 628,696 or 81 per cent, 
of the population in 1891, which shows that immigration 
was both absolutely and relatively less in March 1901 than it 
was in February 1891. This is so far satisfactory. 

“ Examination of the figures of increase or decrease by 
eexes also appears to show that the effect of the famines on the 

population has been far less than 
one would have anticipated. 

“ In tahsfl Hissdr two-thirds and 
in Fatahdbdd three-fifths of the in- 
crease is composed of males, and in 
Hdnsi the added females only slightly 
out-number the males. Again, in 
Bhiwdni and Sirsd the decreases 
among the females are not so great 
as among the males, and thus it 
would appear that the male has 
migrated from the dry, famine- 
stricken tahsils of Bhiwdni and Sirsd 
to the irrigated tracts more readily 


Tahsil, 

Increase + or de- 
crease— by sexes. 

i 

Males. 

Females. 

masix 

+ 4,272 

+2,212 

Sdnsi 

+ 6,542 

+ 6,702 

Bbiwdnl 

-1,728 

-1,637 

Sirsi 

-11,403 

-8,532 

Patabibid 

+5.675 

+3,708 
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CHAP. I, c. the female population, and that the latter was driven. 

Population, by want from Sirad tahsil only, in any numbers, and not 

Growth of from Bhiwdni. The fiscal history of the Hissar district is of 

population. special interest, and the tenant element is of great importance in 
its social and agricultural economy. The cultivation of the 

unirrigated lands is precarious, depending entirely on the ; 

uncertain rainfall, and is mainly carried on by a moving popu- 
lation and not by strong proprietary bodies of the usual Punjab 
type. Its great development which took place before the census of 
1868 was to some extent artificial, and it may be doubted 
whether its natural resources were or are equal to the 

support of a large and permanent population. 

“ Both in the case of Bhiwani and Sirsd we find that in 
the decade 1881-91 the population increased abnormally, 
Bhiwani showing an increase of nearly 24 and Sirsd of over 
14 percent. Thus in 1891 both tahsils were probably over- 
populated, and since then there has been a reaction. Bhiwani 
still shows an increase of over 20 per cent, in the figures of 
1881, while Sirsa has not lost ground since that year. 

. . I 

“The Deputy Commissioner alluding to the famines of ( 

1896-97 and 1899 1900, points j 

out that excepting 1895 the years 1 
of the past decade prior to 1896 
were good or average, and left the 
people with some reserve of money 
and physical strength to combat 
the period of scarcity and famine. 

The first famine of 1896-97, how- 
ever, went far to exhaust their 
resources, 1897-98 was a year of 
only moderate yield, and in 1898-99 
the crops were poor, so 
1899-1900 found the district to 
unprepared to face a second 
more severe famine. The extension 
of canal-irrigation, especially in 
Fatahabdd, has undoubtedly had 
a great influence on the population of the district, Bhiwdni 
and Sirsa tahsils being virtually ‘ unprotected ’ tracts. Although 
irrigation in Hansi tahsil had reached its maximum in 1890-91, 
it is remarked that during the famines the canal-irrigated 
villages ‘ kept up the population of those not so protected. 

The femines appear to have chiefly affected the Pachhddds 
and the Bagri Jats who form the least stable element in the 
population.” 


\ 



TahsU. 

Canal-irrigated 
area in acres in^ 


1890-91 1899-1900 

HiasAr 

11,352 32,T94 

Hinai 

72,638 70,518 

Bhiwani 

1,519 

Fatahsbsd 

2,508 54,367 

Sirai 

4,357 13,792 

Total 

90,855 172,990 
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The following table shows the effect of migration on ohap_i,o. 
the population of the district according to the census ot Po^ouiaUou. 
1901 

Immigrants — 




Persons. 

! 

Males, j 

Females. 

(i) Prom within the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province 

85,591 

32,485 

53,106 

(ii) From the rest of India 

58,867 

27,755 

31,112 

(hi) From the rest of Asia 

24 

20 

4 

(iv) Prom the other countries 

49 

34 

15 

Total immigrants >•- 1 

U4.531 

j 

60,294 j 

84,237 

Emigrants-— 




(i) To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province 

• 

99,120^ 

38,679 

1 60,441 

) 

(ii) To the rest of India 

13,987 

6.918 

j 7,069 

(iii) Total emigrants 

113,107 

45,597 

i 67,510 

Excess of immigrants over emigrants 

31,424 

14,697 

16,727 


Districts, States and 
Province. 


^oh&rit 

Bohtak 

Oargaon 

Delhi 

KamjU 

Ferozepore 

PatiMa ... 

Ndbha , 

Jind 

Bajpdtana, with Ajmere- j 
Merwdra ... j 

United Province of Agra 
and Oudh 


The bulk of the immi- 

Persoos. in°i,ooo ** gration is from the districts, 

immigrants, g^ates and Province in India 

noted in the margin. 

413 
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CHAP. 1 , e. The emigration is mainly to the districts, States and 
Population. Provinces noted in the table below : — 

Table 12 oi 

Part B, ‘ — - ■ - - - . .. ■ = ■■ - — j 


District, State or Province, 

Malae. 

Females. 

LoUdru 

••• «•« 


••• 

381 

641 

Bohtak 

••• 

it. 


3,268 

6,912 

GurgAon 

••• ... t«. 

to 

... 

448 

785 

Delhi 


4.1 


1,328 

1,993 

Karnil 

.4. 


. ... 

2,929 

6,485 

Ludhiina ,,, 

•4. 41. ... 


... 

633 

698 

Ferozepore ... 



... 

10,962 

10,548 

Faridkot ... 

•>* eee e.. 


... 

627 

719 

Patidla 


.« 


7,959 

16,595 

Kdbha 

••t ••• 

« 1 . 

••• 

806 

988 

Jind 

... ... •*. 

*• . 


3,228 

8,611 

Montgomery, excluding part in Chen4b Colony 

... 

... 

600 

650 

tiabore 

»4. 


... 

743 

sisf 

Cbenab Canal 




1,110 

724 

Bahdwalpur 

... ... 

. . 

te. 

880 

741 

United Province 

of Agra and Oudh ... 

t • 

• • . 

2,357 

1,483 

B^jpiitdna with Ajxner-MerwAra 



3,724 

5,260 


Nett gain from (+) or lose (-) 


LohArU, 

... 

+ 2,287 

Bohtak 


+ 1,857 

Gurgaon 


+ 1,722 

Deltti 

>4« 

-2,099 

KarnAl 

• ». 

—4,458 

Ferozepore ... 

... 

-17,169 

Patidla 


+ 8,496 

■find 

... 

+ 4,091 

Montgomery, excluding 
part in Cbenib Colony... 

-1,081 

Lahore 

• ** 

-960 

Cbeuib Colony 

... 

-1,824 

Bahawalxair ... 

... 

-1,246 

B.-iiputma with 

Ajmer- 

, +46,049 

’•a* j 


The district thus gains ^ '81,4(24] 
souls by migration, and its nett ^ter- 
changes of population with thd 
Districts, States and Provinces-^ 
India which mainly effect its popula-^ 
tion are noted in the margin. 
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Tabsil. 

Cain or loss by intra- 
Provinoial migration. 

1901. 

1891. 

Total 

—13,529 

+ 2,238 

Cben&b Colony... 

-1,824 

... 

PatiiUa 

+ 8,496 

+8,736 

Jl»d 

+4,091 

+ 2,440 

Ldhdru. 

+ 2,287 

* • 

+ 1,205 

OuigAon 

+ 1,722 

+2,170 

Feroeepore 

-17,169 

—9,052 

KarnH ... 

—4,458 

- 2,636 

Delhi 

- 2,099 

—715 


Comparison with the figures of chap, i, o, 
1891 shows that the district lost, Popmation. 
by intra-Provineial migration alone, „ 12 ^ 

13,529 souls in 1901, while in 1891 
it had gained 2,238. 


Taking the figures for intra-Iraperial migration, {. e., those for 
1901 . migration in India both within the Punjab 
Total ... +31,351 qj. fj-Qm other Provinces in India, 

we have the marginal data. 


The following statement shows the age distribution per 10,000 Age*, 
of persons of both sexes ; — 


Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Age period. 

Males. 

- - 

Females. 

Persona. 

Iniants nnder 1 

104 

101 

205 

35 and under 30 

439 

372 

811 

1 and under 2... 

55 

55 

110 ; 

30 

W 

35 

424 

373 

797 

2 „ 

s> 3 . , . 

120 

104 

224 I 

35 

>1 

40 

280 

221 

501 

3 „ 

„ 4 ... 

113 

113 

226 

40 

»* 

„ 46 

379 

339 

718 


II 

117 

115 

232 

45 

»» 

„ 60 

192 

139 

331 

s „ 

, 10 ... 

726 

647 

1,373 

50 

II 

11 55 

241 

220 

461 

10 « 

„ 15... 

737 

613 

1,350 

55 

II 

« 60 

101 

69 

170 

15 „ 

20... 

667 

445 

1,012 

60 and over. 

258 

260 

518 

20 » 

ly 35... 

497 

464 

961 








The quinquennial average of births is 28,939 or 37 per mille vital statistioa. 
of the population. The highest number recorded was in 1899, rate”®® 

Tublti 2—1 af 
Part B, 
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Vital statistics. 


P*ART A. 
The following 


CHAP. I, c. via:., 37,498 and the lowest in 1900, wiz., 19,121. 
Population, table shows the figures by religion and sex ; — 

Vital atatisticB. 

Average birth- .. — . - 

rates. I 

Tables2-i of ! ’Bate per viille. 

Part B. 1 


Year, 

j Hindus. 

j Muhammadans. 

All religions. 


\ Males. 

I 

Females. 

j 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Both sexes. 

1899 

46 83 

( 

j 50-83 

45-11 

47-54 

24-9 

23-4 

48 3 

1900 

' 24-63 

24 96 

23-35 

22-70 

13-1 

11-6 

24-6 

1901 

31-56 

i 

j 3353 

30-86 1 

32-02 

16-9 

15-5 

32-4 

1902 

1 41-40 

1 44-01 

45 45 ! 

46-93 

22-7 

20-7 

43-4 

1903 

, 36-4-2 

! 38-68 

35-54 

35 19 

1 19*4 

i 

17-6 

36 9 

Quinquennial ' 
average j 

36-07 

38-51 

36-06 

36-68 

19-4 

1 

17-7 

371 


The quinquennial average of deaths for the past five years 
is 38,484 or 49'2 pet mille of the population. The average rate 
in this period was 52'3 for Hindus and 40’2 for Muhammadans. 


Average death- 
rate?. 


Rates per miUe. 


The death-rates for the past five years are given in the margin. 

. — The high mortality in 

1900 and 1901 was due 
to fevers. In 1902 the 
unusual increase in the 
fever mortality of the 
district was ascribed 
by the Civil Surgeon, 
Dr. Courtney, to 
cerebro-spinal fever of 
a very severe and 
fatal type, which pre- 
vailed in an epidemic 
form during the first 
quarter of 1902, and 
was said to be due to 
the deteriorated con- 
dition of the popula- 
tion from previous pri- 
vations. Plague was 
now firmly established 
tahsfis. The people, as 
if the outbreak is par- 


Years. 

1 Hindus. 

1 

Vlubam- 

All religions. 


madans. 

Males. 

Females i 

Both 

Bexee. 

1899 

30-9 

23-4 

. 29-4 

29-2 

29-3 

1900 

103-8 

74-9 

' 95-4 

97-6 

96-4 

1901 

4G-4 

30-1 ; 

43-2 

44-3 

43-7 

1902 

41-1 

35'C 

39-9 

39-3 

39-6 

1903 

40-1 

326 

1 

36-3 * 
1 

39 6 

38 6 

Quinquennial 
average ... 

62-3 

40-2 

I ! 

‘ 48-7 

49-8 

49-2 


imported into the district in 1903, and is 
in the Bhiwdni, Patahibad and Hausi 
a rule, refuse all official a'isisTance, and 
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ticularly bad, those of them who can afford to do so shut up chap, i, b. 
their houses and go to some other town or village Avhere they Population, 
have relatives or friends. They are thus liable to cause the 
infection to spread rapidly over the country. It is interesting 

to note (see margin) in this district that 
the female mortality, both of the 
general population and of children, does 
not greatly exceed the male, as it does 
in the adjoining district of Ferozepore, 
or in many other districts of the Pro- 
vince. 


Ages. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

0-1 

9-9 

9-6 

1-5 

7-7 

8-3 

5-10 

3-3 

35 

All ages ... 

48-7 1 

49-8 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both 
below : — 


sexes is shown 


Sexes. 
Table 14 
Part B, 


of 


Census of. 

In villages. 

In towns. 

Total. 

fl881 

5,425 

6,339 

5,414 

All religions ...{1891 

5,35C 

5,279 

5,347 

(1901 

5,361 

5,266 

5,349 

{Hindus ... ... 

6,389 

5,294 

5,378 

1 Sikhs ... ... 

5,370 

6,688 

5,387 

Census of 1901 ...j 

Jains 

5,247 

6,056 

5,184 

1 

1 Muhammadans 

5.2S6 

5,196 

5,273 


Year of life. 

V 

a 

o 

'Si 

< 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

aa 

Q 

*3 

Muhammadans. 

Under 1 year 

965 

1 963 

795 

814 

j 1,004 

1 and under 2 

988 

989 

925 

789 

, 1,020 

2 »f 3 

872 

867 

783 

794 

907 

3 11 « 4 

999 

988 

862 

1,0U 

1,014 

11 t> 5 

983 

964 

912 

1,169 

1,031 

Total Under 5 

957 

949 

846 

913 

998 


The marginal table shows 
the number of females to. 
every 1,000 males under 5 
years of age as returned in 
the Census of 1901. 


4 
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c. Oaly slightly more than half the children born in the dis- 
Pop^tion. triet survive the first five years of their lives. The deaths are 
^infantmorteii- about equally divided among males and females. If the early 
customs. hardships and privations, which the child of the ordinary zami'n- 
dar has to undergo are taken into consideration, the great 
mortality shown by these figures will not be deemed excessive. 
The statistics do not show any tendency to female infanticide 
on the part of the people as a whole, though it is probably 
practised to a small extent, by the Jat Sikhs, and also by the 
higher classes of Rajpdts. 

Hindus. Among Hindus the following ceremonies are obseiwed 

when a child is born : — 

As the expected time of birth approaches the Dhdi, who 
is generally a female Dhinak or Chuhra, comes to the house 
accompanied by some of the women of the village. If the 
new-born infant is a boy, a ihdli or brass dish is beaten to 
apprise the neighbours of the fortunate event ; if a girl ia bora » 
no such announcement is made. 

The Dhai is presented with money and some clothes ; and, 
moreover, takes away some jewels which the members of the 
family place in the tikri or potsherd in which the Dhdi 
washes the new-born babe. These jewels the Dhdi returns 
on the tenth day after the birth, and receives in lieu a further 
fee. At the birth of a girl the Dhdi gets nothing. A Hindu 
mother is impure for ten days after her confinement This 
period is called siUak. The mother and child live apart in a 
separate building during this time, and are visited and waited 
on by women only, one of whom sleeps in the building. A 
cake (posa) of cow-dung (ppla) is kept burning in front of 
the door of the building, and is called agni-ka-pakra, being 
supposed to be efficacious in preventing the approach of evil 
influences near the new-born babe. 

The future destiny of the infant is fixed on the night 
before the sixth day after birth, and on it the women of the 
village come and sing, and the family keeps watch all night 
(rdljdga). An impecunious person is often known as chhatti-ka- 
h?ikha, i.e., one who went hungry on his sixth. 

On the morning of the sixth day the family send sweetened 
porridge (dalia) round to their friends in the village; the 
floor of the house is leeped, and the mother {jaoha) is brought 
out with the infant and set dawn upon a pira or stool. 
The Nain bathes her, and gets some grain for this. 

On the night before the tenth day (dasiithan) the women 
of the family and the Ndin kep the whole of the house, both 


h 
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siifa and dngan, clothes are washed, all earthen vessels which cha^i, c. 
have been used are broken and new ones procured, and all Pop^tion. 
metal vessels are washed and scoured. On the tenth day the 
Brahman comes to the house and lights the hom, or sacred fire, 
in which the wood of the jdnd and the dhdk, til, barley and 
sugar (khind)' are burned. By way of purification the Brahman 
sprinkles the whole of the house with Ganges water (gangajal) 
mixed with cow’s urine {gdo mutr), cow -dung, milk and ghf, 
and he puts a little of the mixture on the hands of each 
member of the family. 

The Brahman and the relatives of the family are then 
feasted and the women of the village come and sing, receiving 
for this some uncooked bdjra moistened in water and mixed 
with sugar. The father of the infant presents a tiyal or suit 
of clothes, consisting of a ghagra or skirt, an angya or bodice, 
and a dopatta or shawl to his wife’s mother and sister, to his 
brother’s wives, and to his own sister (nanad). The latter 
relative also washes the mother’s nipple {chuchi dhulai) for 
which she gets some jewels or a cow. 


On the same day the various village menials bring the 
new-born infant toys typical of their respective callings, thus 
the Khdti’s wife will bring a miniature bestead, and will get 
Re. 1 ; she comes only in the case of a first-bom son and not 
at all in the case of a girl. The Kumhdr brings a small 
earthen vessel, and gets some grain. The Lohdr’s wife brings 
a panjni, or small iron ring for the foot, and for it receives a 
garment and some sweetened bdjra. The Dum comes and 
recites the genealogy, and the Chamdr brings a leathern tdgri 
and ties it round the boy’s waist. The Ndi puts some diibh 
grass on the head of the infant’s father or grandfather, and 
the Brahman does the same, each receiving a fee. 


The child ir^ orenerally named on the tenth day. The 
father makes enc 's of the Brahman, who, after consulting 

gives the father four names, beginning 
, to choose from. No such precautions 
to a girl’s name, which the parents fix 
■'iman receives 4 annas for the ceremonies 
ming in the case of a boy and 2 annas 
\ The sdtah ended by the rite of horn 
’ observance in the case of the birth 
iionth after the birth, as soon as the 
ceremony of jahva piljan is performed, 
and placing a vessel of water and a cup 
(Jcatork) containing | sweetened bdjra on her head, she goes to 
the village tank accompanied by the women and children of 


his patra or aln 
with the same 
are taken in rej. 
themselves. The 
of purification anc 
in the case of ' 
is the only ee 
of a girl. Abi 
mother can go c 
The 4iother bath 
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CHAP. I, c. village. She places the bajra on the ghat of the tank, 
Pop^tion. and does° obeisance to it, after which she distributes it with 
Hindus. some sugar to the children, and then returns home. 

The above is a fairly accurate outline ot the birth ceremonies 
as practised by Hindu Jats. In the case of /other Hindu 
tribes they are practically the same with unimportant deferences, 
except in the ease of the Bishnoi's. With them the period . of 
satak extends to thirty days, and during that period the 
mother lives apart with the child, and may not go near fii’e, 
nor touch a cow. At the end of that period she is purified 
by the ceremony called chinta dena, in which water is sprinkled, 
the horn, or sacred fire, burnt, and mantras read, and at the 
same time the child receives pahul or baptism, and is received 
into the Bishnoi faith. This rite consists mainly in putting 
a few drops of charan, or consecrated water, into the child’s 
mouth. 


Musaimiias. The birth ceremonies in the case of Musalmdns differ some- 
what. N'o formal announcement of the birth is made, but 
the village Kazi is summoned and repeats the azdn in the 
infant’s ear. There is no sritah On the sixth day the mother 
is bathed, and on the tenth (dasathan) sweetened rice is 
cooked and the relatives fed. The mother is also bathed on 
the twentieth and thirtieth day. On or after the fortieth 
day the infant’s hair is shaved and the Ndi, who performs 
the operation, is supposed to receive a weight of silver equal to 
the weight of the hair. As a fact, he generally receives one 
or two rupees. The mother is bathed, and the family fed 
on this day. As in the case of Hindus the menials bring 
offerings, but on the fortieth day. The Lohdr gets Re. 
for his pxnjni ; the Khati the same sum for a toy-cart ; 
Chamar brings the child a leather necklace and the jg,'; 
a pair of shoes, and also gets Re, 1. The name ^'aiven 
the fortieth day by the women of the 
name found on opening the Koran haphazard sometimes. 

People who are well off perform the akf 
is one year old ; it consists in sacrificing: , goats in case 

of a boy and one in case of a girl. Ch; gigg {khktna) is 
performed by the Nai when the boy is b. qq Xg gf 5 

and 12. The Nai receives Re. 1-4-0 for the -• j,tion. 



Sex .statistics. The males in this district exceed the fer 

The excess is to be seen at every 
religion, though perhaps it is most mar,“ 

15. Thereafter the difference is redresst 
of wives in large numbers from the surrou 
The excess is due, in the first instance, to ^ J^ark^' excess of 
male over female births, while deaths of tt^^gg gjj the/ whole 


• by about 15,000. 
and for every 
to the ! ge of 
the impoi tation 
ig Native » Itates. 
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do not greatly exceed those of female, and in many years are ch^i, c, 
considerably less than the latter. Population. 


The statistics as to civil condition are contained in table 14 
of Part B. Two important facts are proved, first that infknt 
marriage is most uncommon, and, secondly, that the number of 
widows is very small compared with the number of persons 
married. The latter fact leads to the conclusion that widow 
remarriage is very common in the district. This conclusion is 
confirmed by independent inquiries I have made. The fact 
that women are less numerous than men has encouraged the 
practice of taking money for girls given in marriage. There are 
now very few classes of the community among which this prac- 
tice is considered derogatory. In most cases the woman is 
a mere chattel. When yet a child she is betrothed, and a fixed 
sum is paid to her father when this ceremony takes place. 
Later on she is married, and more money passes. When she 
attains the age of puberty the muklmva ceremony takes 
place, and she cohabits with her husband. If her husband 
dies, she husband’s nearest agnate has the right to marry her 
by the karewa form, and if he refrains from exercising this 
right, either because he is married himself or for any other 
reason, he sells the girl to some other person. The woman 
herself has absolutely no voice in any of these transactions. 
Wherever she is she is treated as little better than a slave. 


In her father’s house she may have some love and affec- 
tion bestowed on her, but in her husband’s house she becomes 
the unpaid servant of all her husband’s relatives. The most 
surprising thing about this system is the wonderful patience 
with which the women bear their lot. Now and again a wife 
will run away to her father’s house if her husband beats her 
too frequently or makes her work too hard, but as the father, 
if he is <• honest man, invariably returns his daughter to 
the husb 7ho does not hesitate to punish her for her escapade, 

■^M^is ^ t is not often resorted to. It more frequently 

IP a woman wiU run away with another man. This 

> a she is immoral, but because the other man has 

% less work and fewer beatings than her husband 

’henever such a case arises the injured husband 
m get back the girl, but failing this he is quite 
is paid the sum he gave for her ; if he cannot 
s,'“he usually goes to law. He does not appear to 
by any motives of honour or jealousy. He is 
oyed because his chattel has been stolen, he would 
equally vexed if a thief had raided his plough-oxen. 

This peculiar relation between the sexes has produced 
the criminal known as the barda-furosh. This man usually 
entices away wives from their husbands by promising them 


CO- 

f et V 
e m 
mereh 
probabi 


candi- 
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CHAP. I, c. jewels, or a comfortable home, and when he has obtained 
population, possession of a woman ho does not scruple to sell her for 
tion*^ what he can get. Sometimes he stipulates for jewels to be 

given to the girl, but, as a rule, all he cares about is the 
money payment to himself. The profession of barda-farosh is a 
lucrative one, but it is not without its dangers, as there is 
always the risk of a prosecution for kidnapping or abduction, 
and it is never certain what evidence the woman, whose evi- 
dence is usually all-important, will give in the case. If her 
new home is more comfortable than her husband’s, and if she does 
not wish to return to her husband, her evidence wiU probably 
result in the triumphant discharge of the accused. If, however, 
she finds that in leaving her husband she has jumped from 
the frying-pan into the fire, she is just as capable of giving 
evidence which will cause the accused to be imprisoned for a long 
term. 


These remarks apply in their entirety only to Jits and 
castes of like or lower standing. Among Rajputs women are, of 
course, very strictly secluded, and they do no work in the fields, 
though they have to look after all the internal household 
management. 

Still even among the highest castes and among the most 
educated classes woman is looked on as a being far inferior 
to man, and little better than the absolute property of her 
husband. 


marriage 

Hindus. 


neSied The ceremonies connected with betrothal and marriage 

trothai and are marked with even great detail and elaboration than in 

the case of those connected with birth and.„, death. Among 
Hindu Jats, both Deswalis and Bagris, they ^re much as 
follows : — Betrothal (ndta) is performed by the) ^eremony of 
{sagdi) when the bride and bridegroom are still -'nder age. 
The affair is at first informally arranged by the *s, and 
if matters are satisfactorj', they then proceed t -ma’ 

betrothal. In this the bride’s father sends his fan 
Re. 1 and a cocoanut {ndryal) to the house of the b 
{dulhd or nosha); The latter in the presence of j 

seated on a patra or low stool, and receiv 1 

the ndryal from the Nai, who also makes ,is 

forehead, and puts sweetmeats into his mouth, . are 
also distributed to the spectators. The betrothal is the leted. 
The Ndi is feasted, and, after receiving Rs. 2-4-0 /^',and 

a khes or wrap, departs. 


In cases where the bride is sold by her pif^ts, the 
betrothal is complete when the pr^pe is fixed md a^rtof 
it paid. 
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After the betrothal is complete, the sdwa or lagan, i. e., chap, i. o. 
an auspicious date for the wedding is fixed by the Brahman Population, 
or parohit of the bride’s family some five or six weeks before neSd^th"^ 
the marriage. The Ndi is then again sbnt by the bride’s father trothai and 
to the boy’s father with a teiva or letter written on paper 
stained yellow, which announces to him the date or lagan fixed 
for the wedding. With the tewa the Ndi takes Re. 1 and a 
cocoanut, and also a tiydl or suit of clothes for the bridegroom’s 
mother. On the evening of the Nai’s arrival the boy’s relatives 
are all collected, and the rupee and cocoanut (ndryal) are 
presented to the boy, the tewa to his father, and the tiydl 
to his mother. For several days before the marriage procession 
(bardt or janet) starts from the boy’s village he is feasted by his 
relatives in the village at their houses in turn, and on these 
occasions he receives the bd,n, i. e., his body is rubbed over by ^he 
Ndi with a mixture (batna) of flour, turmeric and oil. The boy 
receives five, seven or nine bans, and the girl receives two less in her 
own bouse. The number of bans to be given is communicated in 
the tewa announcing the date of the marriage. The day upon 
which the first bdn is given is called halddhat. The guests who 
are to accompany the bardt are invited by receiving small quanti- 
ties of rice, coloured yellow with turmeric. These guests 
assemble at the boy’s village before the bardt starts, and just before 
the start pay each their neondha {neota) or contribution to the 
expenses of the marriage. 

The system of neondha or neota is a curious one ; it will Neota. 
be understood by an example. A invites B to the marriage 
of his son. B presents a neota of Rs 6 ; if subsequently B has 
a marriage he will invite A, who will pay perhaps Rs. 7 neota 
to B ; the excess Rs. 2 is called badhau, and B will have to 
pay at least this amount of neota to A on the next occasion 
of a marriage in .4’s family. The account can be closed by 
either party on any occasion paying no more than the exact 
- V amount of the excess due from him. A very large sum * 

offered as neota will be sometimes refused, in the fear that it 
will be difficult or impossible to repay it. Only those are invited 
as guests to the wedding who owe this neota. 

The boy’s maternal uncle (mdmu) presents the hhdt before 
the procession starts ; it consists of clothes and jewels for the 
boy’s mother, and is a free gift. He also presents clothes to 
the other relatives of the boy. The Brahman or Sunndr ties 
the hangan or bracelet on the boy’s wrist, and marshalled by 
the the procession starts. At this point among the Jdts 
the bridegroom’s sister seizes his stirrup or the nose string 
of his camel as if to stop him, and she receives a small present 
as an inducement to let him proceed, Thdpas or handmarks 
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CHAP. I, c. of red geru are put on the wall of the house of both bride 
Population, and bridegroom on the first day on which the bans are given, 
Neota, g^lgo qq bride’s house the day before the bardt reaches 

her village, and on the boy’s angan the day before it returns. 

On approaching the bride’s village shortly before sunset 
the bardt halts in the gora, and the village Ndi comes ^ out 
to meet it with a vessel of water ; he is followed by the Dhanak 
with a smouldering gosci or cake of cow-dung, and both get 
a small fee from the bridegroom’s father. Among the Deswdli 
Jats the bride’s father with his relatives then comes out to 
meet the bardt, and present the boy’s father with some laddiis 
or sweetmeats, Re. 1 and a coeoanut, while his Brahman puts 
a tika on the bridegroom’s forehead and a serd or cap on his 
head. Hakk gwdr or gora (a fee of Re. 1) is often paid to 
the headman of the village. 

Among the Bagris the girl’s father and his relatives only 
come as far as the village cliaunh, the bardt advances and meets 
them there, and the presentation of the coeoanut, &c., takes 
place there. When all this has been satisfactorily accomplished 
the bardt advances to the bride’s house for the ceremony of 
dhukdo. The bridegroom dismounts, and among Deswdli J^ts 
there is a mimic scuffle, in which the boys of the village 
attempt to mount his horse. The bridegroom with a branch 
of the her or jhdrberi then strikes the toran, a small wooden 
frame made by the Khdti for Re. 1, and suspended over 
the bride’s door ; her father seizes the jhdrberi branch and 
pulls it into the house. The bride’s mother and sister then 
measure iyndpna) the bridegroom with a’ cloth, and the former 
performs the ceremony of drala by waving a dish containing 
a lamp and other articles round his head. The bride’s mother 
and sister are presented with Re. 1-4-0 each, and the bridegroom 
and his friends then return to the jandalwdsa, or place in the 
village set apart for the members of the marriage procession. 

* The above ceremonies take place about sunset or a little 
after. After this the bride’s mother and her other female relatives 
take rice to the jandalwdsa for the members of the bardt. 

The marriage The actual marriage ceremony {phera) always takes place 
oeremony. after nightfall at the bride’s house, in the dngan of which 
a mdnda or canopy is erected. The Brahman parohits or family 
priests of both parties are present. The bridegroom and his friends 
and relatives proceed to the bride’s house. The latter is brought 
in, dressed either in clothes previously sent by the bridegroom’s 
father from the jandalwdsa or in those presented as a by 
her maternal uncle. The bride and bridegroom sit down, she 
on a p^ra or high stool on his right hand, and he on apatra 
or low stool. The Brahman makes a chaunk, and lights the 
horn Qt sacred fire. Mantras or sacred texts are read, and 
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the boy’s right hand is put into that of the girl on which some 
menda has been rubbed. 

The girl’s Brahman then calls upon the girl’s father to 
perform the kanyddhan. The latter then puts two paisas into 
the boy’s hand and the girl’s Brahman pours water on them ; 
the father then says that he gives his daughter as a virgin 
(kanya) to the bridegroom who accepts in a form of words 
ealM siisat. The girl’s Brahman then knots her orhna to the 
boy’s dopatta, and the phera or binding ceremony then takes 
place. The girl and boy both circle slowly four times round 
the fire, keeping their right sides towards it. Among the 
Deswdli Jats the girl leads in the first three phera, and 
the boy in the last ; the Bdgris reverse this ; with them the 
boy leads in the first three and the girl in the last. After 
the fourth pherx the boy and girl sit down, their positions, 
however, being changed, the bridegroom now sitting on the 
girl’s right. 

While the pheras are going on the Brahmans of both 
parties recite their respective genealogies, and that of the girl 
calls upon the girl’s father to do gnoddn, upon which the 
latter presents the Brahman with a young calf or cow, and 
the girl’s relatives give similar presents to the boy’s father 
(samdhi). The girl’s Brahman receives Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 for his share 
in the ceremonies. The bride is then given some laddus and 
goes into the inner apartments. The boy’s sera is received 
by his mother-in-law, who gets Re. 1, and he then returns to 
J the jandalwdsa leaving his dopatta still knotted to the orhna 
t at the bride’s house. 

* The day succeeding the phera ceremony is called handhdr or 

hadhdr, the bridegroom with the hordt is fed both morning and 
evening at the expense of the bride’s father, and the 
• , same is the case on the next day when the hida or 
/ formal departure of the hardt takes place. On that day 
the bridegroom’;? father proceeds to the bride’s house, and 
presents the hari or present of clothes, jewels, &c. In the 
evening the hardt assembles at the bride’s house, and the 
bride’s father brings the ddn, which consists of a bedstead, 
or chdrpai, under which are placed all the brass household 
vessels which the bride is to take with her. The boy’s 
father gives the kamins some fees, and the neota is collect- 
ed from the bride’s guests just as was done previously in 
the boy’s village. The actual departure of the hardt takes 
place next morning. As the procession moves off the 
girl’s mother puts a red handmark ithdpa) of geru on the 
of the boy’s father. 


Population. 

The marriage 
ceremony. 


After cere- 
monies. 
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CHAP. I, c. T]je yiilage ndin and the bride’s brother accompany 
Population, her to the bridegroom’s village. On approaching the latter 
After cere- bride and bridegroom with the ndin stay outside, and 
the rest of the procession enters the village. The women 
of the village then come out singing. A vessel of water 
is placed on the girl’s head, and they proceed to the bride- 
groom’s house. At the door the bridegroom’s mother mea- 
sures ,both bride and bridegroom with a cloth and with 
the hilona or (churning stick), and sprinkles some water out 
of the vessel oa the girl’s head, the rest she throws away. 

The boy’s sister then bars the door (bdharrukdi) and re- 
ceives a small present in order to induce her to open it. 

Inside the house seven thdlis or dishes are placed on the 
ground in a row, the bridegroom walks along and pushes 
them on either side with his foot. The bride then has to 
pick them up and pnt them inside one another without 
allowing them to make any sound by knocking together. 

The game of hangan Jchelna then takes place ; the bride 
unties the bridegroom’s hangan or bracelet, and the bride- 
groom does the same for her. These are put into a pardt, 
a flat dish containing water or lassi, into which also a ring 
(chh'iUa) has been put. The biide and bridegroom then 
make snatches into the dish, she with two hands and he 
with one, in order to get out the ring, whichever of them 

catches the ring first is supposed to win. The bride is 

then taken off to worship the village deities, such as the 
Bhumia and the Sitala, &c. On her return the ceremony 
of munhdikhdi is performed. The bride receives small pre- 
sents from her relatives as inducement to remove her orhna 
and show her face. Next day gotkunddla takes place. In I 
this the bride is received into the bridegroom’s clan or gdt \ 

by eating out of the same dish as the bridegroom’s sister I 

and his brother’s wives. 

The following day the bride returns with her brother ^ 
and the ndin to her village, where she stays till muhldwa 
takes place some time, perhaps several years, ^afterwards. 

Mukiawa, The muhldwa ceremony is performed after the bride has 

reached puberty, and an odd number of years after the 
actual marriage. After the muhldwa the bride finally settles 
in the bridegroom’s house, and they live as man and wife. 

- The above is an outline of the marriage ceremonies as prac- 
tised among Jdts, and with minor and unimportant differences 
it applies generally in the case of other Hindu tribes, except 
Bishnofs. 

Among them the proposal for a betrothal comes from 
BUhnois. * the bridegroom’s relations, and not from those of the bride. 
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as in the case of other Hindiis. If matters are satisfactory, cha^i, c. 
the deputation returns and fetches the bridegroom’s rela- Population, 
tions. They proceed again to the bride’s house and present 
Re. 1 and a cocoanut, which the bride accepts and the Bishnois. 
betrothal is complete. When the date or lagan has been 
fixed, in place of the teioa or pili chitthi, a yellow string 
(dhora) with a number of knots on it, corresponding to the 
date fixed for the marriage, is sent by the bride’s relatives 
to those of the bridegroom. 

After the arrival of the hardt at the bride’s village 
the dhuhdo takes place as in the ease of other Hindus. 

Instead of the tordn, a rope is suspended over the door of 
the bride’s house. 

The marriage is performed at night. No. jjAere are 
performed ; the binding ceremony is the pfri badal, or ex- 
change of stools by the bride and bridegToom, who also take 
each other’s hands (hathletoa). 

The marriage ceremony among Musalmdn Rajputs differs MuEnimans, 
somewhat from that in vogue among Hindus, although it 
is easy to see that they were one and the same, and that 
the Musalmdn ceremony is the Hindu one changed to 
make it fit in with the Musalmdn creed. 

As in the case of Hindiis, after preliminary arrangements 
between the two fathers, the bride’s father sends his Nai to the 
bridegroom’s father, the Ndi presents the bridegroom with Re. 1 
and clothes, and distributes sugar. A thdli or dish is placed on 
the ground into which the by-standers put money, and out of this 
the Ndi takes Re. 1 as a neg or fee. The boy’s father gives him 
Re. 1 also and a than or piece of cloth. The ceremony is called 
ropna, and the betrothal is then complete. The next cere- 
mony is the sinddra. This consists in the boy’s father going 
with ^his Ndi to the bride’s house, taking with him a hnsli 
and a garment for the latter, and also a hansli. The bride’s 
father in his turn presents the bridegroom’s father with a 
pagri and a chddar or than. 

When the girl is sold, the betrothal {ropna) consists 
merely in an offer, and an acceptance of the girl for a 
price, together with part payment of the latter, amounting 
to at least Rs. 20. • 

When the date of the marriage is fixed the Ndi is 
sent by the bride’s father with a yellow letter announcing 
the date, and in the case of a sale he is instructed to 
deliver this letter only on payment of the balance of the price. In 
ah ordinary marriage the Ndi takes Re. 1 and a reza, a kind 
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CHAP. 1,0. (jf garment, with him for the bridegroom. The Ndi gets 

Population. Rs. 2-4-0 and a garment, as neg (fee) on this occasion. 

MusGklmans. 

The hdn ceremony is performed, and neondha (neoia) 
collected as in the case of Hindiis. The bardt or Janet on 
reaching the boy’s village goes straight to the jandalwdsa, 
and does not halt in the gora. At the former place they 
are met by* the bride’s people with their Nai who gives 
the members of the hardt sharhat to drink (serba). Re. 1 
and a reza (garment) is given to the bridegroom, and the 
latter’s father distributes Rs. 4 among the kandns. The 
harat must reach the village shortly before sunset. After 
sunset the bridegroom and his friends go to the girl’s house. 
The nikah or Musalman marriage service is then read 
first to the girl who is in the inner apartment and then 
to the boy Irridegroom who is outside. The ijdb kabdl or 
acceptance of the contract of marriage then takes place. 
The ceremonies on the day of bida are much the same as 
in the case of Hindus. As among Hindus the bridegroom’s 
sister tries to bar the house door when the bardt returns 

to his village, and has to be appeased by a present. 

Among Ranghars, i. e., Musalman Rajpiits, the girl 
stays for good in the bridegroom's family after marriage, and 
no separate mukldiva takes place ; when, however, six months 
or a year after the phere she goes to see her parents, they 
give her some presents which they call mukldwa. It is evi- 
dently a relic of the Hindu ceremony. 

Among Musalman Gujars the betrothal seems to be ; 

more of the nature of a bargain in which the bride is sold ' 

for a price. The bridegroom’s father sends a male relative, 
or a female of the bride’s village to arrange matters with 
the bride’s father. Formerly the messenger used to present 
Rs. 2 to the girl’s father and used to receive a garment 
from him. Now the custom is for the messenger to give 
Rs. 21 to the bride’s father and to receive some clothes in 
return. The Nai apparently takes no part in the betrothal. * 
When the date of the wedding has been fixed, which is 
always a Thursday, the Nai is sent with a string in which 
are tied as many knots as Thursdays will intervene between the 
data of despatch and the wedding. The rest of the ceremonies 
are much the same as in the case of Ranghars. 

The foregoing ceremonies are only practised in the case of 
the first marriage of the boy and girl. In ease of vndowhood 
the ceremonies are much curtailed, and, as a rule, the karewa 
form of marriage takes place. In this form there are practically 
no ceremonies beyond the feeding of the brotherhood, jmd 
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even this is often omitted. The mere fact of cohabitation and 

the acknowledgment by the man that the woman is his wife Population. 

is ordinarily deemed sufficient to bind both parties. Karewa. 

Polygamy is exceedingly rare in this district even among 
Muhammadans, and polyandry, acknowledged as such, is non-exist- 
ent, though it is not uncommon among Jats and lower castes 
for a woman to bo shared in common by several brothers, 
though she is recognized as the wife of only the eldest of them, 

. The marriage ceremony bears distinct traces of having grown Moaning o{ 
out of a primitive system of marriage by capture and some customs ceremomoa. 
connected therewith, which have only lately been given up, 
point even more clearly to this. When the Sard < halted on the 
outskirts of the bride’s village, a mimic battle with hanhar (peb- 
bles) used formerly to take place between the members of the 
procession and the village boys. The meeting of the bride’s 
father and the bridegroom’s father in the gora, or in the 
village chaunk, looks like the vestige of a panohdgat in which 
the village comes to terms with an attacking force. The red 
hand-mark put on the bridegroom’s father as the bardt leaves 
the village is certainly a token of the forcible abduction of the 
bride, and the ceremonies at the bridegroom’s village after the 
return of the bardt were evidently originally meant to indicate 
that the bride was henceforth bound to render services to her 
captor. 

The languages or rather dialects of the district, as tabulated Languaga, 
in the Census returns, may be properly placed into three 
broad classes : the Hindi (Hindustani) dialect or dialects, the 
Bagri, and the Punjabi. 

Hindustani includes Urdu, which is, of course, nowhere a 
rural dialect, but confined to the more educated classes in towns, 
and it is needless to dwell on its characteristics here. 

\ The Hindi, in which is comprised a large portion of Hindi, 
the dialects of the district, may be taken to mean the 
common speech of the peasantry of the south-eastern Punjab, the 
original standard type of which is, or perhaps rather was, the Brij 
dialect of Mathra. It is, of course, not the case that the 
Hindi of the district conforms entirely to that standard, 
but it does so sufficiently to be differentiated thereby from 
the neighbouring Bagri and Punjabi dialects. ♦ 

The most important characteristics of the rural Hindi 
are perhaps too well known to require detailed treatment 
here. 


The boundaries of the tract in which a more or less 
pure Hindi is spoken in this district may probably be de- 
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0. £j^e^ aa ifoflows, viz., all that portion of the district k)uth 
^p^atioD. of a line drawn from Fatahdbdd to Tohana and east of a line 
throngh Fatahihdd, Hissar and Kairu. This inelndes con- 
siderably more than half the area of the four southern tahslls 
of the district. 

Across the northern boundary of this tract, we come 
to Punjdbl-speaking Pachhddds of the Ndli tract, and to 
the north-west of Fatahdbdd lies the Srsd tahsil in which 
pure Hindi is practically unknown. 

Across the western boundary of the Hindi-speaking tract 
we come to what may be regarded as debateable ground 
between Hindi and Bdgri. There is no hard-and-fast lino 
at which Hindi ends and Bdgri begins. The change takes the 
form of an even broader pronunciation of the vowels than 
in Hindi, and then a gradual change in the vocabulary, but 
within the limits of tahslls Fatahdbdd, Hissdr and Bhiwdni 
the change is so slight that it is doubtful whether it can 
be said that true Bdgri is spoken anywhere in these tahslls. 

A considerable part of the debateable tract is held by 
Bdgri immigrants, and the effect of the immigration has been 
to introduce a decided Hindi element into their Bdgri rather 
than the reverse. 

True Bdgri, as distinguished from Hindi, is probably 
spoken in the south-west of the Sirsd tahsil. 

The original or standard type of Bdgri, the language of 
the Bagar, appears to be the dialect of Mdrwdr or Jodhpur 
which is prevalent through Western Rdjpdtdna. It is- some- . 
times sjud to be a dialect of Hindi, and this is true if Hindi 
is taken to mean the language of Northern India; in the 
sense, however, in which Hindi has been used above, the 
fact is not so much that Bdgri is a dialect of Hindi as 
that Hindi and Bdgri are sister dialects which fade away' - 
into each other at thmr point of junction. 

r' 

ponjAbi, On crossing the northern boundary of the tract defined 

above we first meet with Punjdbl among the Pachhadds 
of the Ghaggar valley ; the same language is found all the 
way down the length of the valley into the Sirsd tahsil, 
and nearly to the point where it crosses the Blkdner border. 

the portion of the Sirsd tahsil south of the Ghaggar val- 
ley, Bdgri is the ordinary speech which changes to Punjdbl 
on the north of the Ghaggar. Thus the Punjabi speaking tract 
embraces the valley of the Ghaggar' and the portion of the district 
to the north of it. 

pMhhidi. In tahsil Fatahdbdd Punjdbl, as spoken by the Pachhddds, 

and the Hindi are brought into contact, while in Sirsd this 
same form of Punjdbl and the true Bd^i meet each other. 
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The Punjdbf of the district may be divided into two dialects — cha^i, o. 
Punjdbi properly so-called, the natural tongue of the Sikh Population. 
Jdt, and the speech of the Musalmdn Pachhdda from the west, 
which is known as Pachhddi, 

Both the real Punjdbi and the Paehhddi are characterised by 
shortness of the vowels ; but Paehhddi is distinguished from 
true Punjdbi by the still greater prevalence of nasal sounds, 
and by a slight admixture of Hindi and Bdgri words. The 
true Punjdbi is spoken by the Sikh Jdts in the Sirsd tahsil, 
north of the Ghaggar, in Budhlada, and by the colonies of 
Patiala Sikh Jats found here and there along the Ghaggar 
in the Fatahabdd tahsil. Paehhddi is, 4iowever, the common 
form of speech on the Ghaggar along the whole of its course 
in this district, and is found in villages at considerable dis- 
tances to the south of that stream. 

Punjdbi and Bdgri are not different languages, but 
different dialects of what has been called the Western 
Gaudian group of the Indie languages, both closely connected 
with Sanskrit. The most striking difference between the two 
dialects is perhaps the difference in accent and in the pro- 
nunciation of the vowels which makes the speech of a 
Jdt from the Bagar sound so different from that of a 
Sikh Jdt from the Mdlwa, even when the words they 
use are pretty much the same. The vowel a especially 
is pronounced differently by the two classes; for instance, 
the Sikh calls himself Jat with the short a OTonounced 
much like the English word “jut,” and the Bdgri calls 
himself Jat, with the long a pronounced like the a in “ far,” 
or rather like the a in “ saw ” ; and so all through, the 
Punjdbi shortens his as as ranch as possible, and the 
Bdgri pronounces them as broadly as possible. Even the d, 
which is the termination of so many words is pronounced 
by the Bdgri more like o or aw, e.g., the word “ kdha ” 

=“ father ’s younger brother,” is pronounced “ cawcaw, ” and 
the people themselves in writing Bdgri words often spell 
this sound with o and not d. Similarly in pronouncing the 
other vowels the Bdgri makes them as broad as he can 
and the Punjdbi cuts them short, at the same time often 
doubling the following consonant, e. g., Bdgri “ tdhar ” (child), 

Punjdbi “tabbar” (wife); Bdgri tibd (sandhill), Punjdbi tibba; 

Bdgri kM (bruise), Punjabi “ kutt” Bdgri is very free 
from nasal sounds which are common in Punjdbi and Pach- 
hddi, esperially in the latter. In many words Bdgri has 
drop^ied the r which has been maintain^ by the* Panjdbi 
of the Satlaj, e.g., Bdgri “ ‘ gdm ’ (village), Punjdbi ‘granw ;’ 

Bdgri pota (grandson), Punjdbi potra ; Bdgri often has h 
for the sound pronounced o or u; by Punjdbi, e.g., Bdgri 
Mat (divide), Panjdbi mwi. Bdgri has a greater tendency than 
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CH^i, o. Punjabi to adopt words with cerebral letters, e.g., Bdgri ‘kathe,’ 
Population, (where), Punjabi “ kitthe.” Bagri pronounces some of its surds like 
PackhAdi. sonants, e.g., the Urdu affix ‘ kd' is pronounced and even 
written “ go.” A similar tendency is sometimes seen in Punjabi, 
e.g., the participial termination ‘dd ’ for ‘ td,’ but aspirated sonants 
are often pronounced like surds, e.g., ‘ ghar (house) sounds very like 
khar, Bhatti like Patti, and “ Dhdriwdl ’ (the name of a elan 
of Sikh Jats) like “ Thdliwal.” The result of these differences is 
that Bagri is distinguished by its broadness and coarseness, 
Punjabi by its sharpness, and Pachhadi by its nasal sound. 
Bagri seems to be spoken from the back of the head. Punjabi 
from the front part of the mouth, and Pachhadi through the 
nose. 


There is a great difference in the vocabulary of Punjabi and 
Bagri, many of the commonest objects being called by totally 
different names. Indeed, there is an extraordinary variety 
of words within each dialect for the objects and operations of 
a peasant ’s every-day life, for domestic animals in all stages and 
conditions, for clothing of every kind, for utensils and implements, 
articles of food and ordinary operations in the house or in the field. 
Even the prepositions and conjunctions differ in the different 
dialects. 

Notwithstanding these differences the structure of both dialects 
is essentially the same. Yet there are also great differences in 
the inflections. The Hindustani aflSxes of the possessive case 
kd hi hi become in Bagri go gi ge or rather ro rt re, and in 
Punjabi da dt de, fern. pi. diyda ; the dative affix in Hindust- 
ani ko becomes in B.igri ne, in Punjabi min. The afllx denoting 
the agent of a past act, in Hindustani -ne, is often dropped in 
Bagri and almost always in Punjabi. The ablative affix instead 
of the Urdu se, is in Bagri sun and in Punjabi thon or simply 
on. The plural base in both dialects generally ends in an 
instead of the Urdu on, and is often retained in the nominative 
of a masculine noun ending in a consonant where the Urdu 
drops it. The pronouns and their oblique cases are expressed 
very differently. In Bagri the tense which in Urdu is the 
subjunctive is used for the present, while in Punjabi as in 
Urdu the present tense is expressed by a participle with some 
form of the verb ‘ hai, ’ e.g., Urdu ‘ kartd hai,’ Bagri, ‘ kare^ Punjabi 
‘ kardii hai ’ (he is doing). The present tense of the auxiliary 
verb is much the same in Punjdbl as in Urdu, but in Bagri 
the h gives place to s, e.g., Urdu ‘ hai ’ (is), Bagri ‘ se,’ Punjdbf 
‘ Tto past tense differs in aU three, Urdu ‘ tha’ (was), 

Bagri ‘hd,’ Punjabi ‘sd’ or *si. The gerund which in Urdu ends 
in ends in an in Punjdbi and in ho in Bagri, e.g., Urdd 
khdnd (eating), Bh^i khdho, and Punjdbl khd.iian. Their very 
inteijections are difterent, e. g., instead of the Urdu hdn for 
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‘yes/ the Bagri says hdmbe and the Sikh d4o. The syntax of chap, i, o. 
both dialects is very much the same, the most noticeable Population, 
difference being the peculiar use made in Bagri of the phrase 
ko mn= the Urdu Jcoi nahin (‘ not at aU ’), e.g., ddna ko hoiyd 
nin, with the emphasis very much on the ko, meaning “ no 
grain was produced,” or ko gaya n{n—‘ he did not go.” 

The Bdwariyis have a dialect of their own which has 
sometimes been considered a sort of thieves’ slang, kept up 
to facilitate their combination for purposes of crime ; but 
the great mass of the Bawariyas in this district are 
not at all given to crime, and have no desire to conceal 
their dialect ; moreover, it is spoken most commonly by 
the women and children, while the men, at all events in 
their intercourse with their neighbour-s, speak in ordinary 
Bagri or Punjabi. It seems probable that it is simply 
the dialect of the country of their origin * kept up by them in 
their wanderings. 

The Ndts, Sdnsis and some others of the wandering 
tribes also have dialects of their own. 

The statistics showing the local distribution of tribes and 
castes are contained in Table 15 of Fart B, 

The general distribution may be briefly summarized thus- 
The eastern half of Bhiwani contains a large number of Hindu Local distribu- 
Rajpiit villages, while the rest is occupied by Jats who are 
Deswali's to the east and Bigris to the west, and also by a 
large number of Musalman Rdjputs of the Jatu clan. Hdnsi 
tahsil is almost wholly occupied by Jdts except for a group 
of Musalman Jatu Rajpdt villages to the south-west. 

In Hissar Jats and Rajputs, the latter mostly Musalmans, 
are intermingled, but Jats predominate on the east side of 
the tahsil. 

The southern half of the Fatahabad tahsil is held by Jats 
for the most part, who are Deswalis on the east and Bagris 
on the west. North of the Jats we find Musalman Ranghars 
and north of them again, along the Ghaggar valley, Pachh^das 
with some admixture of Sikh Jats from Patiala and Musalman 
Dogars from the north. 


In Sirsd the Bagri Jats are found alone to th% south of 
the Ghaggar, the Pachhada along the Ghaggar and the Sikh 
Jat to the north of the Ghaggar in the Rohi tract. On 
the western lower of the latter, there are a few villages of 
Bagri J dts. 
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CHAP. I. a The limits of tribal territories as at preseat ia existeaw 
Popoiatton. are the result of a comparatively very recent colonisation. In 
PormarinHabi- j.Qorard to the former inhabitants little is known, and but little 
‘rtribaSaf- can be gathered from what we do know. The settlement of 
•fttion. Tunwar Rajputs from Delhi in this district is probably 

the earliest tribal movement of which we have any authentic 
record. This has been dealt with in Chapter II, and will 
noticed below. They appear to have been followed by Chauhan 
Rajpiits, who did not apparently, however, come in large numbers, 
or if they did, only made a temporary stay. The Jatu Rdjputs, 
a younger branch of the Tunwar clan, entered the district 
from Rajpdtana after the expulsion of the clan from Delhi. 
The Punwar Rdjputs made their appearance in the south-eastern 
corner of the district at an early date. Tradition says that 
they wore allied by marriage with the Chauhans of Delhi 
from whom they received a grant of territory around Kalanaur 
and Rohtak. Thence they found their way into this district 
where they came into conflict with the Jdtiis who stayed their 
further progress. 

The predecessors of the present tribes of Deswalf Jits 
appear to have advanced into the district from the south-east, 
and many of their villages on the eastern border are very 
old. 

The Sirsi tahsfl was no doubt the seat of a fairly advanced 
civilisation in ancient times, but when the tract came under 
British rule, it was, and had been for a long time, an 
uninhabited waste, and there is practically no information 
available as to the former distribution of tribes in that part 
beyond this that the non-de-.cript collection of tribes, now known 
as Pachhadds, have for ages led a wandering predatory life 
with their herds of cattle along the banks of the Ghaggar. 

The four southern tahsils of the district thus present 
more or less definite traces of ancient tribal colonisaticm, but 
the limits of the ancient tribal territories have been greatly 
obliterated by the widespread desolation ensuing upon the 
famines and political disturbances which the district experienced 
before the establishment of British authority. The condition 
of the district at that epoch has been sketched in Chapter II, 
and it ia from that epoch that the modern colonisation and 
development of the district dates. 

MoAeirn ooio- That Colonisation was in part a return of the former 
BiBAtion. inhabitanti and partly an immigration of entirely new tribes. 

Some of the larger and stronger village communities on the 
Ghaggar along the Western Jumna Canal and in the eastern, 
portions of the modem tahsils of Hdnsi and Bhiwdui managed, 
but with difficulty, to muntain their existence through aU 
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the troublous times which preceded British rule. Many of chap. i,c. 
their inhabitants, it is true, threw up their land and fled, but Population, 
the villages, as a whole, continued to exist as inhabited units Modern coio- 
ihasdsat). The smaller and weaker villages, of course, disappeared, 
the inhabitants either flying towards the districts on the east 
nr else congregating for safety in the larger villages in their 
vicinity. 

With the restoration of law and order the former inhabitants Bigri JAts. 
in many cases returned to their lands, and thus the rough 
features of the ancient tribal distribution were to some extent 
maintained, but at the same time a very large influx of Jat 
clans from the Bagar took place, and these form the present 
Bagri Jdts of the district. They are of various gdts which 
will be noticed below. The Bagri Jats are confined, roughly 
apaaking, to the western portion of the district. In Sirsa they 
are, with few exceptions, found only to the south of the Ghaggar 
stream ; in tahsils Fatahdbad, Hissdr and Bhiwdni they are 
settled in a more or less well defined strip along the western 
border. The Bagri Jats have not penetrated as proprietors 
into the east of the district, but they are often found there as 
tenants. 

The fact is that at this point of junction it is very diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the Bdgri and the Deswdli Jdts, 
their language, manners and customs ; these are so similar that 
it is only where the Jdts of the eastern and western borders of 
the district are compared, that the diflerences between them 
become apparent. 

While the Bdgri Jdts were advancing into the district from sikhjAta, 
the west, the Sikh Jdts of Patidla and the Mai wa were pressing 
on from the north-east and occupying extensive areas of land 
in what are now the northern parts of the Sirsd and Fatahabad 
tahsils. 

For generations previous to the modern colonisation of the 
Sirsd tahsil, the tract had been the battle ground of wandering 
Musalmdn Rdjpiit tribes, Bhdtti's, Joiyas and Wattus, whose per- 
manent homes, so far as they could be said to have been settled 
permanently anywhere, were, in the case of the two former, the 
territories to the west now included in the States of Bikdner 
and Jaisalmir, and, in that of the latter, those along the bank 
of the Satlaj in the present districts of Montgomery and Ferozepore. 

Upon the establishment of British supremacy large numbers 
of these tribes settled down in the present Sirs^pahsil. 

The non-descript class of Musalmdn tribes known as 
Pachhddds, who appear to have come in early times from the 
riverain tracts in the south-west of the Punjdb to the valley of 
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CHAP. I, c. the Ghaggar, and there carried on a perpetual' predatory 

Population, warfare as wandering marauders, frequently penetrating far 
southward into Hissar, also had to abandon these migratory 
habits and settle down. Their occupations up to that time had 
been largely, if not entirely, pastoral, and so they continued for 
many years, they have, however, now for some time taken to 
less congenial agricultural pursuits, although they have by no 
means entirely abandoned their pastoral habits. 

Minor immi- The above sketch will give some idea of the lines upon 
grant tribes -which the modern colonisation of the district, so far as the more 
important agricultural tribes are concerned, has proceeded. 

In regard to the less important tribes there is not much to 
be said. 


Noteworthy 

tribes. 


Aheri, 


The marginal 

Aheri 
A Ahi'r 
A Ardina 
Arota 
Baniaa 
Bawaryda 
A Bishnois 
Brahmans 
Chhimbas 
Chamdrs 
Chuhrds 
Dhdnaks 
Dhobis 
A Dogars 
Fakirs 
A Gujars 
A Jdts 
Jhinwars 
Juldhds 


table gives in alphabetical order 

7,335 Kumhdrs 

9,867 Khatiks 

3 595 Loh jrs 
4,007 A Mails 
60,800 Mitdsis 
3,86'2 Mochis 

16,140 A Mughals 
43,43-2 Ndis 

7,84-2 , A Pachhddds 
69,035 j A Pathdns 
24,541 I A Rajputs 
1 9,633 Rangrez 
2,732 Sdnsis 
7, 1 1 9 A Sayyads 
12,108 Sheikhs 
10,946 Sundrs 
195,159 Tarkhdns 
6.265 Telia 
2,754 


32.431 
2,819 
9,82,' 

13,068 
6,381 ., 

2,985 tribes 
824 
13,077 
80,484 
4,370 
70,402 
2,754 
758 
2,554 
9,965 at 
6,511 

census. 

12,557 


the names 
the most 


of 

notew o r t h y 
in the 
district, to- 
gether with 
their numbers 
the last 


The Aheris, a vagrant tribe, present some points of interest. I 
They are also called Naiksand Thoris, the former of which is an 
honorific term and the latter somewhat contemptuous. Aheris 
are divided into numerous gols with Rajput names, some ^of 
which are given below with the tracts whence the gots are sajd.^< — ^ 
to have come ; Bhattis from Jaisalrair, Rahtor from Jodhpuijr 
and Bikaner, Kachwas from Jaipur, Kandals from Bikdner/ 
Kalaj from Jaipur. The Aheris claim Rajput origin, and say' 
that they have sunk socially, hence their Rajput names. The 
Jaipuri Aheris do not intermarry with the Jodhpuris and 
Bikdueris, but the latter do intermarry among them- 
selves. 


The traditional account of the origin of the Aheris is as 
follows : Ddmba and Jhdnda, Rahtor Rajputs, were servants of 
Pdbu, anc^Pter Rahtor, who was a worker of miracles. One day 
Pabu sent Damba out to graze his camel. Ddmba, who was 
blessed with a large appetite, slew and ate the camel, but sub- 
sequently brought him to life again. Pabu then outcasted 
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Bdmba and Jhdnda, and made them Aherfa with Naik as an chap, i, a 
honorific title. Damba and Jhdnda belonged to Jaipur. The Population, 
Aherls worship Pabu, Damba and Jhanda as devatds. Their “***• 
tombs are at Kioli Kabra in Jodhpur, whither Ahen’s make 
pilgrimages. Ahen's marry only in their own tribe, and marriage 
in the usual four gdts is avoided ; they also practise Jcarewn. 

They cultivate land as tenants, and are often village chaukiddrs. 

They make baskets and the chuji for winnowing, and they also 
scutch wool (rui pina). Their Brahmans are • f the Chamdrwa 
sect. Their claim to be Rdjpiits is doubtful. Tliey were probably 
menials attached to various Edjpiit tribes whose names they 
have assumed. 

The Ahirs are properly a pastoral caste, their name being Ahirs, 
derived from the Sanscrit Abhira, or “milkman ” In this district 
they are now almost wholly agricultural. They are of the same 
social standing as the Jdt and Gujar, who will eat and smoke 
with them. The west coast of India and Gujrat would appear 
to be their ancient homes, but they are also numerous in Behar 
and Gorakhpur, and at one time there was an Ahir dynasty in 

According to their own tradition the Ardins or Bdlns of ArHna, 
the Ghaggar, were originally Rdjpdts living near Uch on the 
Panjndd, near Multdn ; but some four centuries ago, when 
Sayyad Jallal-ud-dln was ruler at Uch, their ancestors were 
overthrown by some powerful enemy from whom they escaped 
I only by disguising themselves as market gardeners, the occupa- 
Ition followed by the Ardln or Musalman Kambohs of the ' 
/neighbourhood. The name Rdln has stuck to them ever 
I since, and they have taken to agriculture, but have not 
■ forgotten their Rajput descent. Their ancestors from Uch 
I came and settled on the Ghaggar about Sirsa, and until the 
1 famine of 1816 Sambat (1759 A. D.), they held the whole of 
^the Sotar or Ghaggar valley from Bhatner upwards to near 
Tohdna, being at that time in possession of 117, or, accord- 
ing to some, of 360 villages. The famine of 1759 A. D. 

ruined many of them, and as the Mughal empire decayed 

they became more and more exposed to the predatory attacks 
of their neighbours, the Bhattis, and at last the famine of 
1840 Samhai (1783 A. D.) broke them altogether, and 
drove most of them from the country to settle across the 
Jamna near Bareli and Rdmpur. The few who remained took 
refuge in Sirsd, Rdnia, Sikandarpur, Fatahibad and Ahrwan, 

and it was only when the country came under British rule 

that they ventured again to settle villages of their own. 

They deny connection with the Ardins of the Satlaj ^d the 
Punjab proper, and endeavour to maintain their exclusiveness 
'' by intermarrying (^y with Rdlna of the Ghaggar and of 
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^ Bareli. It seems, however, probable that these Gbaggar Ardfns 
Population are an dff-shoot of the ^tlaj Ardfns (who again may be 
-ThaAriins, Musalman Kambobs), and that they came to this neighbourhood 
in comparatively recent times from Mulfcin, and settled in con- 
siderable numbers in the Sotar valley about Sirsa and Rinia, 
but were driven out hy the famines of the last century and 
the raids of the Bhattis, and that the Bareli Ardfns with 
whom they intermarry are really emigrants from near Sirsd. 

On the introduction of Briti^ rule, the remnants of the 
•tribe, who had not lost their instincts of industry, took up 
land in the Sotar valley, where the tribe now owns, in whole 
-or in part, eome 20 villages. They speak of themselves, how- 
ever, as “the 12 villages.” Until very lately they were strictly 
endogamous, allowing intermarriage only with Arafns of the 
•12 villages and their near relations of Bareli. The Ardfns 
in this district are, as a rule, middle-sized men with intelligent, 
pleasant features. Their dress and language are similar to those 
•of the Satlaj Musalmans. They are very thrifty and industrious, 
and have been for generations devoted to agriculture, especially 
-on irrigated land. On the Ghaggar the rice cultivation is either 
in their hands or has been learnt from them. Their villages pay 
:a compararively high assessment, but they are, on the whole, a pros- 
perous community. Numbers of them take land as tenants 
in other villages, and they often carry goods long distances 
for hire in their large carts drawn by good bullocks. Their 
houses and villages are kept clean and tidy, many of them being 
- -tastefully built of pakka brick. They are unusually intelligent, 
and, upon the whole, further advanced in civilisation than any 
other tribe in the neighbourhood, but unfortunately rather 
given to quarrelling and litigation, though this may be due to 
the greater value and more complicate nature of their rights 
in their favourably-situated and well-cultivated lands. i 

Arore. The Arords claim to be of Khatri origin, and they follow '' 

some of the Khatri subdivisions. The Khatris, however, reject 
the claim. They are divided into two main divisions, Utaradul 
and Dakhana. There is no intermarriage between these sections, 
each division being endogamous, while each clan within each 
division is exogamous. All Arords are said to be Kdrab gotras. 
The Arords are practically confined to the Sirsd and Fatahdbdd 
tahslls, and appear to take the place of Bdnids in the villages I 
where they are settled. 

The word Bdnid is from the Sanscrit tanij, which simply I 
' means “ a trader,” and is more the name of a class or occupation t 
than of a tribe. The Bdnids form by far the most important I 
commercial caste in the district. They appear to trace their 
origin to Bdjputdna, and it seems not unlikely that their 
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ancestors were the trading community among the inhabitants 
of Bdjputdna, whde the Khatn's and Arords performed similar Populationi 
functions in the more northern and western portions ot the 
Punjab. Inside the caste the three most important divisions 
are the Aggarwdls, the Oswdls and the Mahesris, and these 
appear to be real tribal divisions, because none of these will 
intermarry, nor will the members of one division smoke or eat 
with the members of either of the other two. 

Of the Aggarwdls there are 17^ ffo(s ;each grot is exogamous Aggarw^ 
with all other gSts. The traditional origin of the Aggarwdlsis 
as follows : —Riija Aggar Sen was a descendant of Rabrattan, a 
Rishi;he had 17 sons, and after his death his widow, at his 
wish, married them to the 17 daughters of a Rishi, whence sprang 
the 17 gSti of the Aggarwdls. Brahma is said to have given 
Rabrattan a magic grain which would procure its possessor 
whatever he wanted, and this came into the hands of the Aggar- 
wdls who thus became shopkeepers. Another tradition is that 
Tula Das of Bendres was a religious man, from whom was descend- 
ed Raja Aggar Sen ; the latter went as an ascetic to the Nilgi'ris 
and prayed that he might have issue. A Brahman took pity 
upon him and converted 17 tufts of the Kusa grass, which were 
growing in front of him, into 17 sons, and these were married 
to the 17 daughters of Rdja Basakh Ndg, the snake king 
whence sprang the 17 gSts. On one occasion a boy and girl of 
the Goysd gSt were married by mistake, and the mistake not having 
been discovered till the phere had been performed, the officiating 
Brahman made them into a new got, called the “ Good ” which is 
\ known as the half gSt. Aggarwdls who lose caste are called “ Dasa ” 

Bdnids, while pure Aggarwals are called “ Bisa.” 

/ The Aggarwals are said to have immigrated to this part and 
founded a town which they called Agroha after Raja Aggar Sen ; 

I it was subsequently attacked and destroyed by the Musalmdns 
; after which the Aggarwdls dispersed to the south and east. The 
ruins of Agroha, in this district, certainly show that at one time 
it was a large and important city, and it is very likely that it 
was a wealthy and prosperous settlement of Banids from. Eastern 
Rdjputdna, at the time that the Ghaggar was a perennial river 
and fertilized a far larger area than it does now. Unable to 
advance in face of the northern Khatn's and Arords they spread 
back in a south-easterly direction. 

The Oswdls trace their origin to. Jodhpur. As stated above, oiwau. 
they apj^r to have no connection with Aggarwdls ; r possible 
explanation of their origin is that they were the trading classes 
of the western Rdjputs of Mdrwdr and Jodhpur as the Aggarwdls 
were of the eastern Rdjpdts. 

The Mahesri Bdnids claim to be descended from Rdjpdts, MAheni*. 
and have clans or g^ts with Rdjpdt names. It is quite possible , 
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CHAP. 1, 0. may be trae, and that they were Rdjpiite who took to 

Popalation. commerce, and so sank to the level of other Banias. 

Alahestis. , i r - j • 

Nearly all the members of the Jain sect are to be found m 
one or other of the divisions of the Bdnids. AU the Oswdls, 
with very feAV, if any, exceptions, appear to be Jains of the 
Swetambara sect. Of the Aggarwdls a few are Jains; all the 
Mahesris are VaishnaA'ds, none of them Jains. 

The Bdnia of the district differs but little, if anything, from 
the standard type of his caste. He is probably the best abused 
person in native society, but with all his meanness and money- 
grubhing propensities he fulfils functions of the utmost import- 
ance, and without him the zaminddr would often be in the direst 
distress. 

Bivatyas. The Bawaryds of this district are classed as a criminal tribe, 

and the adult males have all been registered. As a matter of fact, 
however, the Bawaryas do not appear to be more criminal than 
the other agricultural tribes of this district, and they are certainly 
not as criminal as the Pachhddds, Ranghars and Gujars. Some of 
them are fond of a jungle life and given to wandering, living 
in wretched huts and feeding upon lizards, jackals, foxes and 
ocher jungle animals; but it is said they will not eat fish. Most of 
them are fair cultivators, and a few are employed as village 
watchman. The Bawaryds are seemingly an aboriginal tribe, b^ 
ing of a dark complexion and of inferior physique though resembl- 
ing the Bdgri Jdts. 

They are divided into four sections — (1) the Bfddwati from 
Blkdner territory, claiming connection with the Bi'dawat Rdjpiits 
and giving Chitor as their place of origin ; (2) the Deswdli, hving 
in the country about Sirsa ; (3) the Kdpriya to the east towards 
Delhi ; (4) the Kalkamaliya or black-blanket people, who (especially 
the women) wear black blankets, and are found chiefly among 
the Sikhs of the Jangal and Mdlwa country. These four sections 
do not eat together or intermarry, but say they all came originally 
from the neighbourhood of Blkdner. They are most numerous 
in Rdjputdna and the districts bordering on it, but extend up 
the Satlaj to Firozpur and Lahore. The name of the tribe seems 
to be derived from the hdwar or snare with which they catch 
wild animals, but many of them despise this their hereditary 
j occupation, and indeed it seems now to be practised only by the 
’ Kdllmmaliya or Punjdbf section. 

The sections are subdivided into clans {got or nah) with R^jpilt 
names sudh as Chauhin, Punwdr, Bh^tti. The Bawaiydswho 
live amodg the Sikhs {Kdlkam'xliya) wear the hair long (kes), 
and so^ of them have received the pdhvl and become regular 
Sikhs. The black-blanket Bawaryds speak Punjabi and the Biddwati 
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speak Bdgri, but they have besides a dialect peculiar to themselves, 
and not understood by the ordinary peasants. Bawaryis consider 
themselves good Hindds, and say that regular Brahmans as officiate 
at their marriage ceremonies, the same Brahmans officiate for Jdts 
and Bdnias. They hold the cow sacred, and wiU not eat beef ; they 
bum their dead, and send the ashes to the Ganges. They are said 
sometimes to admit men of other tribes to their fraternity, and 
an instance is given in which a Bdnia for love of a Bawaryd 
woman became a Bawarya himself. 

The Bishnols are the followers of a particular form of 
I Hinduism, the leading feature of which is the worship of Vishnu 
incarnated as Jhambaji. They are not a distinct trilje, but 
are made up of Jdts, Khdtis, Rdjputs and Bdnids, but they 
always try to sink their tribe in their religion, and give their caste 
;^las Bishnoi merely. They retain the language, dress and other 
‘^Icharacteristics of the Bdgrls. 

The first three classes appear to be confined mostly to 
Rdjpdtdna and the Bdnia Bishnois to Mordddbdd in the 
North-Western Provinces. The adoption of the Bishnoi religion 
does not appear to absolve the members of originally diverse 
tribes and castes from- the prohibition as to intermarriage, 
and marriage outside the caste is, of course, forbidden ; thus 
Bishnoi Jdts and Bishnoi Khdtis will not intermarry, and 
they in all cases retain the gdts of their original tribes. 
They abstain entirely from meat, and are particularly careful 
of taking animal life in any form. They are forbidden the 
use of tobacco, and on the first and fifteenth day of each 
month no spinning or ploughing is allowed. Unlike other 
Hindus they cut off the choti or scalp lock and shave the 
whole head. The customs of the tribe connected with birth, 
marriage and death have been noticed elsewhere. 

The Bishnois are thrifty, frugal and industrious ; agricul- 
ture is by no means their only resource, and they are ever 
ready to turn every chance of profit to advantage ; the 
consequence is that they are probably in more comfortable 
circumstances than any other peasantry in the district. 
They are, however, of an overbearing and quarrelsome dis- 
position, and somewhat addicted to litigation, which often takes 
the form of false cr imin al charges. They are as lax in the 
matter of truth as any tribe or a caste in the district. 

The sections of the Brahman caste most commonly met 
with in the district are the Gaur, the Sarsut, Khandelwal, 
Dahfma, Gujrdti, Dakaut, Achaij, Chamarwa and Pushkankar. 
Except in the case of the last, the above order represents the 
order of the diflferent sections in social rank. The Gaurs are 
the highest, and among them are included most of the agricul- 
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OH^i. 0 * tural Brahmans. They say that they came originally from' 
Popuiatioa. Bengal, but it is much more likely that they came as the 
Br»hia»Ds. parohiis or family priests of the various immigrant agricultural 
tribes among whom they are settled. They are divided into- 
so-called gots or gotrds, but these appear to- be religious rather 
than tribal divisions 

As usual the Gaurs are fed on the t3th day after deaths 
they will not take offerings of black colour (kdla dan), nor offer- 
ings on the occasion of an eclipse (grahan ha ddn), nor those 
made on Saturday. Gaurs will take offerings from most 
agricultural tribes and from Khdti's, Ndis, Lohdrs, Kumh^rsi 
Jogfs and Bairdgfs, but not, of course, from Chuhras or 
Chamdrs. 

The Sarsut Brahmans are prcd)ably the indigenous Brah- ' 
mans of the Ghaggar and the tract north of it ; they are of 
high caste, but apparently below the Gaurs than whom they 
are less strict in observance of caste rules. The Gaurs neither 
eat, drink nor intermarry with the Sarsuts. 

The Ehandelwal Brahmans appear to be little, if at aU,. 
below the Gaur and Sarsut in rank, in fact they state that they 
are a branch of the Gaurs, and this is not at all improbable. 

They are fed on the 1 3th day after death and take neither 
black oferings nor grahan ha ddn ; this also applies to the 
Dahima Brahmans, who af^ar to be much on a level with 
the Khandelwdls. It is said that the above four classes of 
Brahmans will eat in company, but not out of the same dish, 
nor smoke from the same pipe stem. 

Gujrdti Brahmans are inferior to the Gaur and Sarsut, 
they take “ grahan ha ddn” but not black offerings, and are 
fed on the 12th day after death, or before the Gaurs. Dakauts 
will take offerings on a Saturday {sanichar ha ddn), at an eclipse 
and also “ hdla ddn. ” The Achdrj is the lowest of all the 
true Brahman sections, he receives offerings on the 11th day 
after death. 

The Chamarwa Brahmans are probably not Brahmans at 
aU, they are often called Chamarwa Sddhs and officiate in the 
religious ceremonies of Chamdrs, Chuhrds and other low castes 
for whom Brahmans of higher castes will not perform such 
services. 

Pushkankar Brahmans apparently come from near Ajmer ; 
they are not included in the two great divisions of Brahmans, 
the Gaurs and the Daraurs, and they have no intercourse with 
either Gaurs or Dakauts. 
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In Bfkdaer they are said to have originally been Beldars chap^i, c. 
who helped to excavate the Pnshkar lake at Ajmer, and so Population 
became Brahmans. Brahmans. 

The great majority of the Gaur and Sarsut Brahmans are 
not pddtids,’^ i. directly engaged in the discharge of reli- 
gious functions, but have adopted agriculture as a profession, 
still their inherited instinct of superiority to the other castes 
around them makes them anything but good zaminddrs. 

The Brahman, especially the Gaur, is, apart from his 
religious status, held in low estimation by the people at 
large, but while fully alive to his unscrupulous rapacity they 
still regard him with the superstitious reverence which is 
firmly based on the traditional belief of ages. 

Chamdrs form the third largest caste in the district ; but ChamAr*. 
in- social importance they rank only above the scavengers and 
■Kl^ti'ks. The Chamars of this part are divided into four great 
^edtions called Zdts, which do not intermarry. Their names 
are, respectively, Chdndor, Meghwdl, Jatya and Chambar. 

The Ghamars of Hissdr and Sirsd belong nearly all to 
the Chdndor section who will have nothing to do with the 
Jatya Chamdrs who belong to the neighbourhood of Delhi. 

The reason alleged is that the latter work the skins of camels 
and horses which no Chdndor Chamdr will touch. He confines 
himself to the skins of butfaloes and cows which are cloven- 
hoofed animals. The Meghwdls are the Chamdrs of the Bdgar, 
and are again divided into two sub-sections, the Bdmbis and 
the Jatds, who do not intermarry. The Bdmbis are said to be 
the Chamdrs of the Kajputs and the Jdtds those of the Jats. 

The Bdmbis are not uncommon in Hissdr. 

' The term Chamdr is evidently an occupational one and 
in no sense tribal ; and the subdivisions which have been given 
aabove are the true tribal castes. Each of the subdivisions 
T^ again divided into gdts or clans. Each subdivision is 
co^dogamotts, and marriage is avoided in the usual four gdts. 

j The primary occupation of the Chamdrs is leather work, 

_ out he does not tan ; this is done by the Raigdr and Khatlk, 
as noted above. In addition to hjs primary occupation the 
Chamdr weaves the common country cloth, performs begdr 
labour for the village and receives as remuneration the skins 
of the cloven-hoofed cattle which die, works as a permanent 
labourer in the Idnds or agricultural partnerships, and also as a 
daily labourer at harvest time. He frequently cultivates land 
as a tenant. In the towns he and his women-folk work as 
labourers by the job, and are called kulis. The Chamdrs are 
almost entirely Hindus. 
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CH^i, a Chuhrda or sweepara form the lowest of all the castes. 

Population. Here, as elsewhere, the Chuhra is the village sweeper, and hia 
Chahtag. jg caste which will touch night-soil. The Musalmdn 

Ghuhrds, of whom there are only a few, are called Dindar. In 
addition to sweeping the Chuhra carries burdens, works as a 
labourer at harvest time, or is taken on as a permanent labourer 
by a Idna or cultivating association. The Chuhra will eat the 
flesh of almost any animal, and receives the skins of animalB 
which do not divide the hoof, such as horses and camels. 

Dhdnaks will not touch night-soil, and on this account 
are considered to be slightly superior to Chuhrds. They are 
primarily scavengers, but in addition to this practise several 
other occupations. A considerable portion of the village weaving 
is done by them, and they are very frequently employed as 
the daura or village messenger. All evil tidings, such as news 
of a death, are carried by them and not by the Nafs. They 
also cultivate as tenants, and work as field-labourers. 


Dbioakt, 


Chhimba. The Chhimba is properly a calico-printer, and stamps colour- 

ed patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country. Besides print- 
ing in colour he dyes in madder, but, as a rule, in no other colour. 
He is purely an artisan, never being a village menial except as a 
washerman, in which case he is usually classed as a Dhobi. As a 
rule, he only washes the clothes of villagers of the higher castes, 
because among Jdts and castes of similar standing the women 
generally wash the clothes of the family. 


Dogsn. 


Pakin. 


Bfiigie. 


The Dogars of the district are all Musalmdns. They are 
confined almost entirely to that part of the Patahdbdd tahsil 
lying to the north of the Ghaggar and including the Budldda 
i(dqa. There is, however, a considerable colony of them in the 
Hissar town. 

The term fakir includes persons of aU tribes and religions who 
are devoted to a life of religious mendicancy. A few of the- 
more important sects are notic^ below. i 





The Byr^s are divided into four classes, viz., the Nimdwar 
Rdmanandi, Bishn Swdmi and Madhdva Achdrya, who are dia 
tinguished by special devotion to Krishna, Bdma, Vishnu ana 
Mddho, respectively. The By rdgls abstain from meat and spirits? 
They are allowed to marry ; those who do so are called gharbdri, 
while those who remain celibate are called nagar. The Byrdgfs 
are generally pujdris of Vishnu, Krishna and Handmdn, but 
not of Siva. They are often called Swdmi, as a title of respect. 
The Rdmanandis wear red and the Nimdwats white hhindis in 
their tUahs or caste marks. 


Qoadioa. 


Gosdlns are a subdivision of the Sanydsi ^ct of fakirs. 
The founder of the Gc^di^ was Shimbu Achdrj who had ten 
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chdas, each of whom originated a separate section of the Gosai'ns. oh ap. i , a 
The name of every member of each section ends in the same Population, 
syllable such as gir, p4ri, Uratk, asram, asan, nath. And the 
name is given by the guru to the ch<il<x at initiation. These 
sections are not diflferent gSts, but merely indicate that a parti- 
cular Gosdln is under a particular guru. They, however, have 
their gSls. Gosdins are both celibate and married. The latter 
are called gharhari, and they engage in agricultural and worldly 
occupations, Gosdfns marry only within their religious sections, 
i.e.,Sk gir m&Y not marry a piiri or vice, mrsd. The celibates 
are c^ed muiddri or asanddri. The Gosain’s house when inside 
a village is called mctt, when on the outskirts asdn. Matddri 
Gosains may engage in all worldly pursuits, but may not marry. 

The matddri Gosains are generally pujdris in the temples of 
Siva (shiwdlds) and take the offerings made. The celibate 
Gosdins who wander about begging are called “ abddt.” They 
are forbidden to beg at more than seven houses in one and 
the same place. The only vessel which they carry with them 
is the “ ndrial ” or cocoanut shell. They are only allowed to 
receive alms of cooked grain which they must immerse in water 
before eating ; and they may not halt more than three days at 
any place except it be at a tirath or place of pilgrimage or in the 
rains. 

Of the religious section mentioned above those most commonly 
found in the district are ih.Q pi'n is ot g iris. The pztrw of the 
pAris resides at Kharak, and that of the giris at Bilak, both in 
this district. The Gosdins are generally clad in garments coloured 
pink with geru. 

Dddupanthfs are a sect of fahirs distinct from Gosafns. Dsdupwikis, 
Their founder was one Dddujiv, a Brahman of Ahmedabdd, who 
became a faMr and founded the sect some 350 years ago. His 
tomb is at Naraiya in Jaipur. The Dadupanthis worship Ishwar 
alone, and reverence the “ pushtaks ” or writings of Dadu. As 
a rule, they abstain from spirits, and animal food and are celibates. 

They practice money-lending, and are often wealthy. They avoid 
colours, and are generally dressed in white. There is a section of 
them called U tarddhi whose guru resides at Rattia in this district. 

Jogis generally trace their descent to one Gorakhndth. 

In reality he appears to have been a chda of one Mohendra 
Ndth, Jogi. He was, however, a famous member of the sect, 
and it is generally regarded as having started with him. 

Jogis appear to be celibate, and marriage involves exclusion 
from the caste. They abstain from flesh and spirits. J ogis are 
divided into two sections, the Kanphatte or ear-pierced Jogi's, 
who have a hole bored in the ear and wear a glass ring in it, 
and the Augar, who do not pierce their ears, but wear a small 
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wooden whistle called ndd which they use before eating. Among 
. themselves the word Kanphatte ” is not used, for it is substituted 
the term “ Darshana.” They appear specially to reverence Siva and 
worship him with the words “ sheo gorakh.” They are often pujdris 
in the village shiwdlds. There appear to be 12 panths or subdivisions 
of the Jogfs said to have sprung, as usual, from the 12 cheldi 
of Gorakhnath j they have names such as Aipanthi, Nathpanthi, 
Maipanthi, &c. The chief monasteries of the Kanphatte Jogfs in 
this part of the country are at Bohur in Rohtak and Nohur near 
Bahadra in Bikaner. There is also a monastery, an offshoot 
of the former one, at Busan in Bhfwdni tahsfl; it contains a 
shiwdla and the graves (samddhs) of several gurus. The 
Jogfs are pujdris of the shiwdla, while the chelds wander 
about begging. 

A complete account of the Gujars will be found in paras. 
480 to 482 of the Punjab Census Report for 1881. The 
Gujars have been identified by Cunningham with the Kushan 
or Yuchi or Tochari tribe of eastern Tartars. This tribe 
entered India about a century before Christ, and about the 
middle of the 5th Century A. D. there was a Gujar king- 
dom in south-western Rdjpdtdna. It is to Rajpiitdna that 
the Hissdr Gujars trace their origin. Most of them are Hindiis. 
They are generally of good physique, but of poor moral character. 
They seem to devote most of their energies to cattle-keeping 
and cattle-stealing, and they are very bad cultivators. 

By far the most important group of agricultural tribes in 
the district, socially and economically, if not politically, are the 
Jats or Jdts. They comprise 25 per cent, of the population of the 
district, and may be divided roughly into four broad classes 
thus : — 

(i). The Deswdli Jats of Haridna or the Des country, 
a tract which extends roughly over the eastern 
half of the four southern tahsfls of the district, 

(n). The Bdgri Jdts who are immigrants from the Bdgar 
country of Bfkdner. 

(Hi). The Sikh Jdts of Sirsd who, as already stated, have 
come from the Mdlwa country in the north and 
from Fatidla. 

(iv). Musalmdn Jdts from the west who form a small 
part of the Pachhddas of the Ghaggar valley. 

This classification is not tribal or religious. The Deswdli 
and Bdgri Jdts are practically all Hindus, and social inter- 
course, and, as a general rule, intermarriage, takes place between 
them. It is difficult to draw the line between Deswdli and 
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Bagri in the tratjfr whera they intermingle, but the Deswdli cha^i.c. 
of the eastern border differs markedly from the Bagri of Sirsd Population, 
and the western border of the district. 

The Bagri Jdt, though a thrifty and industrious agriculturist, 
is of slighter physique and duller intellect than the Deswdli 
who looks down upon him. This difference is not a racial 
one, but due probably to the harder conditions of life which 
prevail in the Bdgar. The Deswdli Jdt, on the other hand, is 
a lusty specimen of humanity, a thrifty and excellent agriculturist, 
and far superior in everything, but perhaps social rank, to the 
other agricultural tribes of the district. 


There is another division of Deswdli and Bdgri J dts, commonly 
recognised throughout the district, viz., that into Shibgotra and 
Kasdbgotra Jdts. The Shibgotrds are so named from the fact 
that their ancestor is traditionally said to have sprung from the 
matted heir of Siva. The Kasdbgotra, on the other baud, claim 
that their forefathers were originally Rdjpiits, who took to 
agriculture and the remarriage of widows and so sank in the 
social scale. The Shibgotrds, on the other hand, assert that 
they are asl Jdts, and do not claim Rajpdt origin. There are 
said to be 12 gdts of Shibgotra Jdts. The tradition as to their 
\ origin is as follows : — One Bdrh, a Shibgotra, made himself master 
* j of a large portion of Bfkdner, he subsequently founded a town 
I named Jhausal, and from his 12 sons sprang the 12 gSl$ of 

I the Shibgotrds, of whom only three or four are to be found in 
this district. They do not intermarry with each other, but only 
with the Kasdbgotra Jdts. This difference of traditional origin 
may not improbably, point to a real difference in descent, and the 
Shibgotrds may have been originally non-Aryan aborigines, 
whose chief deity was Siva, and with whom the less militant 
tribes of the Aryan invaders intermarried adopting at the same 
time to some extent their social customs and worship, thereby 

I sinking to their social level and becoming Jdts. This would 
! also account for the prevalence of the worship of Siva among 
the Jdts. 

j The principal tribes of Deswdli and Bdgri Jdts to be found 
\ I in the district are the following as returned in the census of “ 

II 1 “*^- 


Bhainiwdl 

... 4,823 

Puniya ... 

... 7,625 

Chdhil .. 

... 3,291 

Sangwdin 

... 1,467 

Ghatwdl ... 

... 2,064 

DaUdl ... 

... 2,310 

Jdkhar ... 

... 2,991 

Shoran ... 

.. 4,899- 

Mdn 

... 1,244 

Goddra ... 

... 4,597 

Nain 

... 1,733 

Sahrdwat 

... 868 
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CHAP^i.c. The BhainiwalJdts are a Bdgri tribe, but they claim to b© 

Population. Deswalis. They appear originally to have been Chauhdn E4j- 

Bhainiwais. of Sambhar in Kajputana, whence they spread into Blkdner 
and Sirsd, and thence in small numbers into^ tahsils Fatahdbad 
and Hissar. 

CMMi». Chdhils are one of the largest J at tribes in the Punjab, 

but comparatively few ot them are to be found in this district. 
They are said to be descended from Rdja Agarsen Siirajbansi. 
According to another story their ancestor was a Punwdr Rajpdt 
called Rdja Rikh, who came from the Deccan. His son Bfrsi 
married a Jat woman, settled at Matti in the Mdlwa about the 
time of Akbar, and founded the tribe. 

Ghatwdia. The Ghatwdls are a tribe of Deswdli Jdts, also known 

as Malaks. They claim to be Siroha Rdjputs, and to have 
come from Garb Gazni in Afghdnistdn. The Ghatwdls state 
that they settled in Mohra in the Rohtak district, where they 
were under the heel of the Rdjpdts to such a degree that their 
women had to wear no.se-rings of straw. The Jdts attacked 
and overcame the Kalanaur Rdjputs in a dispute arising out of 
a marriage procession, but peace was made, and both parties 
settled down. Subsequently the Rdjpdts invited the Ghatwdls 
to an entertainment and treacherously blew them up with 
gunpowder ; one Ghatwdl woman who was not present was the 
sole survivor. She happened to be in the fields at the time, and 
was found there by a Brahman of Depdl, now in Hdnsi tahsfi, 
which also was the place where the woman’s family hved. The 
Brahman conducted her in safety to her father’s home at Depdl. 
While refusing all reward he stipulated that the child with 
whom the woman was pregnant should be his jajmdn. The 
woman gave birth to two sons who founded the villages of 
Sultdupur and Umra, now in the Hdnsi tahsi'l, and the Brahmans 
of Depdl are to this day the parohits or family priests of the Ghat- 
wdl J dts of those villages. 

Jikhars, The J dkhars are Deswalis, and are said to be sprung from 

a Rajput tribe variously state>i as Chauhdn and Udha. An 
ancestor, Jaku, appears to have settled in Rdi Bagri in Blkdner, 
and thence removed to Jhajjar in Rohtak. It is related of him 
that a Rdja of Dwdrka had a large heavy bow and arrow made, 
he promised that whoever should lift it up should be raised in 
rank above a Raja. Jaku attempted, but failed, and for shame 
left his native country and settled in Bikdner. This story, 
puerile though it appears, is very possibly a mythical version 
of the true facts, viz., that the Jdkhars became Jdts by degrada- 
tion from the military caste of Rdjputs. They take their name 
from their probably mythical ancestor, Jaku. They own the 
large village of Kheri Gangan in Hdnsi. 
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Another story is that they are descended from a Chauhan chap, i, c. 
Rdjpiit twenty generations back. Ho is said to have come Population, 
from Bikaner, and his four sons are said to have founded the 
Gakhar, Sdngwdn, Piru and Kddian Jats. 

The Mdn, Dallal and Deswal Jdts are said to be descended 
from Mdn, Dille and Desal, the three sons of one Dhaqna Rdo of 
Silanthe in Rohtak by a Badgujar Rdjpiit woman. They are 
evidently closely connected, as they do not intermarry. The 
Mdns are found both among the Sikh Jdts of Sirsa and the 
Deswdli Jdts of Hdnsi and Hissdr, but the former are sligntly 
more numerous. 

The Mdn Sikh Jdts of Sirsd give the following traditional 
account of their origin. They state that their ancestor Mdn, a 
Punwdr Rdjpiit, came from Garh Gazni and settled in 
Fatidla in the time of a Rdja Bhainipdl. His descendants 
form the Man tribe, and are connected with the Sindhu 
J dts, who are descendants of Sindhu, one of the twelve sons of Mdn. 

The Ndin Jdts claim to be of Tunwdr Rdjpiit origin. If Nainf. 
so, they came probably from the south east from the direction 
of Delhi. 

The Puniyds belong to the Shibgotra section of the Jats, PuciyAs. 
being descended, as they state, from Puniya, the eldest of the 
sons of Bdrh. They claim no Rdjput origin. 

The Sdngwdn and Sheordn Jdts are apparently closely s 4 Dgwiinsana 
connected, and have an identical tradition as to their origin. Sheouns. 
They say that their ancestors Sanga and Shora were Chauhan 
Rdjpdts of Sirsd ; these Chauhdas emigrated, the Sangwdn into 
Dddri where they held 40 villages and the Sheordn into Loharu, 
with 75 villages. They settled down and married Jdt women, 
and so became Jdts. 

Another account (see above) connects the Sdngwdns with 
the Jdkhars. 

The Dalldls claim descent from a Rathor Rdjput who settled 
I in Rohtak and married a Bargujar woman some thirty generations 
back. By her he had four sons, from whom the Dalldl, Deswdl, 

I Mdn and Sewdg Jdts have sprung, and these four tribes do not 
I intermarry : but compare the account of the origin of the Mdns 
given above. 

The Sahrdwats claim to be descended from Sahra, a son sahrAwau. 

( or grandson of Rdja Anangpdl Tunwar. 

The Goddras are a Shibgotra clan, and trace their descent GodAra*. 
from one Nimbuji who found^ a village near Blkdner. They have a 
triid'J«ion that as they could not agree on one of themselves to rule 
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CHAP I, c. over them they asked the Raja of Jodhpur to let them have 
Pop^tioa- youQger sous to be their ruler. Their request 

Godiiras. was granted, and they were given Bi'ka in whose honour Bf- 
kdner was founded. It is said that even to this day the tilak 
is placed on a new Rdja of Bikaner’s forehead by a Goddra 
Jdt, andnotby the family priest. The Goddra Jd.ts are a pros- 
perous clanj and own large areas in the Sirsd and Fatahdbdd 
tahsils. 

8ikh J4tB. In addition to some of those mentioned above, such as the 

Chdhils and Mdns, the following are the principal Sikh J dt tribes 
to be found in the district : — 

Dhdriwdla ... 1,004 Sardis ... 1,394 

Dhillons ... 1,124 Sidhds ... 5,491 

Gils ... 1,264 Sindhu ... 2,S9T 


Dbiriw&Is. 


Dbilloua. 

Gils, 


Sar^. 

Sidhds. 


The Dhdriwdls are almost entirely confined to the Sirs5 
and Fatahdbdd tahsils. They state that they are sprung from.. 
Tunwar Rdjpiits by marriage with women of inferior tribes. 
They are numerous in Ferozepore and Patidla, where they trace 
their origin to Dardnagar, which was apparently somewhere in 
the direction of Delhi. 

The Dhillons are chiefly found in the Sirsd tahsil. They 
claim descent by social degeneration from the Punwdr Rdjputs. 
The present DhiUons of the district appear to trace their 
orioin to Basin in the Lahore district. 

O 

The Gil Jdts are another Sitsd tribe ; they trace their de- 
scent to a Rdja Bhainipdl, a Birdh Rdjput. They appear to have 
come originally from Bhatinda ; whence they dispersed in the 
chalisa famine of Samhat 1840. In Ferozepore the tradition 
appears to be confined to the Wadan section of the Gils, 
and it is probably this section which has settled in Sirsd. 

The Sardis appear to be descended from a Punwdr Rdjpdt. 

The Sidhu Jdts are closely connected by local tradition 
with the Hindd Bhdtti Rdjputs. It is said that the ancestor 
of these Rdjputs, by name Bhdtti, together with his brother 
Sunrija, came into this part of the country from the direction 
of Mathura. Risdlu, a descendant of Bhdtti, had two sons, 
Jaisal and Dusdl, the former of whom was the ancestor of 
the Hindu Bhdtti Rdjpiits. Dusdl had a son, Junhdr or Jdunra, 
who married wives of inferior castes by whom he had sons, from 
whom various tribes of Jdts are sprung. The whole of the Sidhu 
tribe including the Bardrs are sprung from Batera, a son q€ 
Junhdr, intermediate ancestors being Sidhu and Bardr. 
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No doubt this legendary descent expresses what is the 
fact, viz., that the Hindu Bhatti Rajputs and the Sidhu and 
Barar Sikh Jats are closely connected. But, as will be shown 
below in the case of Musalmdn Bhdttis, who are also con- 
nected, the common ancestor came immediately, probably not 
from Mathura, but from the upper Punjab. 

Most of the Sidhiis of this district call themselves Bardra 
and insist on their near relationship with the founders of the 
Patidla, Nabha and Jlnd States. 

The Sindhu Jdts appear to be connected with the Mdn Jdts, 
and claim descent from Sindhu, one of the twelve sons of Man, a 
Punwar Rdjpiit of Garh Gaznl, who settled in Patiala in the 
time of Raja Bhainipal, He adopted the custom of Jcarewa, and 
so became a Jdt. 

There are probably many Muhammadan Jdts from the west 
intermingled with the so-called Pachhddds of the Ghaggar, though 
most of them now claim to be Rdjputs. There are also a few 
Musalmdn Bdgri and Deswdli Jdts to be found in the district. 
They are commonly known as Mula (unfortunate) Jats. Their 
ancestors were apparently forcibly converted to Isldm. 

The Jhi'nwar (also called Kahdr) is the carrier, waterman, 
fisherman, and basket-maker of the east of the Punjab. His 
social standing is, in one respect, high, for all will drink at his 
hands. He is also the common baker for the peasantry, the 
village oven being almost always in the hands of a Machhi for 
Muhammadans and of a Jhinwar for Hindus. The term Mdchhi 
is, as a rule, applied to, and is almost synonymous with, Musalmdn 
Jhinwar. 

The Juldhds or weavers are probably of aboriginal extraction 
and of the same stock as Chamdrs. The present position of 
the two castes is, however, Avidely dissimilar. The Juldha does 
not work in leather, he eats no carrion, he touches no carcases, 
and he is recognized both by Hindus and Musalmdns as a fellow 
behever, and Emitted to religious equality. The real fact seems 
to be that the word Juldha is the name of the highest occupation 
ordinarily open to the outcast section of the community, and 
that in process of time those who take to weaving drop their 
caste names and call themselves simply Juldhds. 

Khatiks rank slightly above the Chuhrds or scavengers, but 
are far below the Chamdrs. They are great keepers of pigs and 
poultry, which a Chamdr will not keep. They also dye and tan 
leather. 

Kumhdr is certainly more an occupational than a tribal term, 
and under it are include members of several distinct tribes. The 
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JuUhAs, 


Khati'lcS, 


KumhArs. 
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Kumhdrs of the district are divided into the Mahar, Gola, Magr&> 
Popalation. chi, Bidawati, Nagori, Bhandia, and other divisions, and all these 
Kumhars. appear to be really different tribes and not separate clans of one and 
the same tribe or caste. The tribes all smoke and eat together, 
but will not intermarry. In Sirsa the Kumhdrs appear to be 
divided inta Jodhpuriaand Bikaneria or Desi. Several of the 
Kumhdr tribes have abandoned pottery, and taken to agriculture 
as an occupation, and have thus risen in the social scale. In appear- 
ance the members of these tribes differ little from the Bagri Jdts, 
and like the latter they are good cultivators. 

Lohir is also an occupational term. The Hissdr Lohdrs 
are divided into three main classes ; first, there are the men of Jat 
or even Rajput origin who from poverty have taken to blacksmith’s 
work and have become Lohars ; second, men of the Suthdr tribe 
who have a tradition that 12,000 of them were taken to Delhi by 
Akbar, and there forcibly circumcised and made to become black- 
smiths. These men trace their origin to Sindh where, they say, 
they held land, and they are usually called Multdni Lohdrs in 
contradistinction to men of the first class who are called Deswdli. 
The Multdni Lohdrs are subdivided into two sections, the Barra 
and the Bhdtti, who intermarry. Third, Gddiya Lohdrs, so-called 
from the cart of peculiar shape in which they carry about all their 
belongings in their wanderings from village to village. These 
people neither smoke, drink nor eat with other Lohdrs, and are far 
below them in social status. It is probable that they are an abo- 
riginal tribe. 


The Lohdrs, as a rule, confine themselves to blacksmiths’ 
work, and are true village menials. Hardly any of them own 
land, but many have occupancy rights in small plots in their native 
villages. 


The Mdlis are exclusively Hindu. They are divided into 
four sections, viz., Gola, Napabansi, Kachi, Mdchi, which are again 
subdivided into various ffots. There is no social intercourse among 
the sections, but the Golas, who appear to be the highest of the 
four in social rank, say, that they smoke and eat with Jdts and Rdj- 
puts. The Mdlis practise karewa marriage, the elder brother can- 
not, however, marry the younger brother’s widow. 

The traditional origin of the Mdli is as follows. — They 
were originally Kshatriyds ; in order to escape the wrath of Paras 
Edm, while he was slaughtering the Kshatriyds, their ancestors 
in common with other Rdjputs abandoned their social rank, and 
took to various callings, the Mdlis selected market gardening, which 
is still their tribal occupation. The Mdlis have probably no nUim 
to Rajput descent. {Cf. Account of Ardins). 
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Looking at the restrictions on social intercourse inside the chap, i, c. 
tribe they would appear to be a combination of various tribes of popiTiation. 
low and diverse social rank, who have probably immigrated from a 
south-eastern direction, and are now united by a common occupa- 
tion. 


The word Mirasi is derived from the Arabic mirds or in- wirisi ana 
heritance. The Mirasi is the genealogist of Jats. and inferior 
agricultural tribes. It is his duty to attend at weddings and recite 
the history and praises of ancestors and the genealogy of the 
bridegroom. Besides this, he is also the musician and minstrel of 
the people. There is a lower class of Mirasi whose clients are 
people of impure castes. Although such Mirasi's do not eat or drink 
with their clients, they are considered impure by other Mirasi's who 
will not eat or drink with them. The Bhat is the genealogist 
i of the Eajpdts, and higher tribes, and also of some of the superior 
9 Jat tribes. The Bhats are probably descended from Brahmans. 

Both Mirasis and Bhats are hereditary servants of certain families, 
and the Mirasi is frequently called in to do the Bhat’s work wdien 
, the occasion is not of sufficient importance to summon the latter. 

|| The Mirasis are also known as Diims. 



The term Moehl as used in this district means the skilled Mochf. 
worker in tanned leather as opposed to the Chamar or tanner. The 
fpchls are usually only found in the towns and large villages. 

The Mughals are not numerous in this district. They are to iiughau. 
be found tshiefly in the towns o( Hansi, Hi^r and Sirsa, and most 
of them are either in Government service or have relatives in Gov- 
ernment service. There is a notable family of Mughals at Hansi 
who have considerable property in land there. The Mughals have 
been notified as an agricultural tribe. 

The Nai (4,150) or Hajjam is the barber of the country, and NSts. 
may often be seen shaving his customers in the open air. He is 
also greatly in request at all domestic ceremonies, such as circum- 
cision, betrothal and marriage. He often, along with, or in place 
of, the family Brahman, goes on formal deputation to arrange the 
nuptials of his clients, and he is also the bearer of messages from 
village to village, such as news of weddings and other auspicious 
events. All ill-tidings are, however, borne by Chuhras and not by 
Nais. The Nai is one of the menials of the village community. 


The term Pachhada is applied collectively to the miscellane- Pachh^dis. 
, ous Musalman tribes who inhabit the Ghaggar valley and villages 
' adjacent thereto in the Sirsa and Fatahabad tahsils. The word 
is,4^ived apparently from “ pachham,” meaning west, and has 
been fc«stow^ on these people because they have within compar- 
atively recent V/aes migrated into the country from the west. 

The name “ Rdth,” Honing " hard,” “ cruel,” “ violent,” is also ap- 
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pdied to these same people because of their supposed characteristics. 

At the census of 1901 the Pachhadas were enumerated as a 
separate caste, and, I think, this was a mistake. Neither 
the name Pachhada, nor the name Rath is used by these people 
when speaking of themselves, unless, indeed, the person who calls 
himself a Pachhada is a man of low caste such as a Mochi or a Lohar, 
in which case the name Pachhada is used to conceal the real caste. 
The majority of the persons called Pachhadas claim to be Rajpdts, 
and when a^ed their caste usually answer “ Pachhada sadaunde’^ 

“ they call us Pachhadds.” When asked to say what his real caste or 
tribe is he will answer *‘Wattu’’ or “Joy a” or “Khararor“Bhaneke” 
or give some other tribal name. It would seem, therefore, that the 
names Pachhada and Rath are used in much the same way as the 
name Ranghar. The Ranghars, however, are all of undoubted 
Rajput origin, while the claim of the Pachhadas to be considered 
Rajputs in most cases rests on very weak foundations. Besides, 
the Wattu and Joya tribes, which will be noticed later on, the term ' 
Pachhada is us^ to designate the tollowing principal tribes, 
namely ; — 


(i) Sohus . — These men claim to be Chauhan Rajpdts, but^ 
the traditions as to their origin appear to be various The Sohus, 
of Bhirrana, the head-quarters of the clan, state that their ances* 
tors came some eight generations ago from Rawalpindi, under ^ 
leader named Jatu, vid Bhatnerand Rania to Bhirrana. Jatu returiT 
ed to Rawalpindi, while Lai, his son, remained as leader, and he | 
is regarded as the founder of the present Sohu clan. 


Another version is that the Sohus are Chauhans who came 
Delhi from Jilop^ttan near Jaipur, and settled on the Ravi, 
whence they again mi^ated to Sirsa. On the whole, the tradition 
as to Rajpdt origin is too hazy to allow of it being regarded as satis- 
factorily established. 

■(ii) (SaMcras.—- These men claim to be descended from the 
Tunwar Rajputs of Bahdna. Thirpal, a Tunwar of that place, 
married a Jatni, and was in consequence outcasted. Thirpal is said 
to have settled in Basti Bhiman near Fatahabad, and his descen- 
dants subsequently spread into Sirsa and as far as Abohar. They 
were, however, driven back again and settled in Bigar, which and 
Basti Bhiman are their chief villages. They take their name 
from Sukha, an alleged son of Thirpal. They intermarry with 
Wattus, but will not give their daughters to other Pachhadas 
though they will take their wives from among them. 



(iii) Hinjrdons . — This clan claims descent from the Siroha 
Rajputs, and is said to have migrated from the banks of the Ravi 
into this district. Their principal village is Hitijraon Fatah- 

abad tahsil. They intermarry with Sohu-s. 
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(iv) Cholids or Bhanekds . — ^These say that they were origi- cha p, i , c. 
nally Chauhan Rajputs, but they appear in reality to be Dandiwal popuiMion* 
Jats, who were converted to Islam a few generations ago. The 
Dandiwals themselves Claim to have been originally Ghauhans, and 
state that they emigrated from Delhi nid Jaisalmir to Sirsa. 

The Pacbhad&s have obtained a very bad name throughout 
the district as cattle thieves. They are very bad agriculturists, 
being lazy and indolent to a degree, and quite improvident. 

The Pathans in this district are for the most part deseen- Patbinfc 
dants of the military settlers who were established in the district 
about the beginning of the last century. They have no political 
importance in the district, and their numbers are probably swelled 
by the inclusion of many persons who prefer the title Pathan to 
that of their own castes. Most of the Pathan settlers have come 
into the district from Rohilkand. • 

The Rajputs are in point of numbers the next largest group 
of tribes after the Jats. They comprise 9 per cent, of the popula- 
tion of the district, 78 per een|;. of them are Musalmans and the 
rest Hindus. Politically speaking, they have been of more import- 
ance in the history of the district than the Jats, and though this 
importance is fast waning, they are still commonly held to be of 
higher social rank than all other agricultural tribes. 

The Rajpdt of the district retains, but not perhaps m un- 
diminished vigour, the military instincts of his ancestors ; beyond 
this not much can be said in his favour. He is generally a lazy 
and very inefficient agriculturist, very often up to the ears in debt, 
but withal extravagant and fond of litigation, especially those who 
are Hindus. He still retains his pride of 'birth, which leads him 
to look down on the far more worthy Jat, who Is immeasurably 
his superior in industry and its reward, easy circumstances. Above 
all, the Musalman Rajput or Ranghar has an inna^ instinct for 
cattle-lifting, and has reduced this pursuit from a romantic past 
time to a science. ' 


The following are the principal Rajput tribes to be found in 
the district : — 


Principal Rij. 
piit tribes. 


Baria 

... 1,451 

Punwar 

... 7,405 

Bhatti 

... 6,582 

Ragbansi . 

... 1,436 

Chauhan ... 

... 11,003 

Rathor 

506 

Jatu 

... 13,403 

Satraola ... 

570 

-Joia 

•... 3,870 

Tunwar 

... 5,935 

Mandahar ... 

580 

Wattu 

... 1,852 
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The Barias are said to be solar Rajpdts descended from 
Raja Karn of the Mahabharat. The tribe is most numerous in the 
Patiala and Ndbha States. There is some doubt whether they 
are really Rdjputs or Jdts. • 

The Bhdttis were at one time perhaps the most important 
Rdjpiit tribe in the district. They are almost entirely Musalmdn. 
Like the Hindd Bhatti Rajpdts, they are closely connected with the 
Sidhu Sikh Jats. Tradition has it that the Sidhu Bardrs are de- 
scended from Batera, a son of Rdja Junhdr, as has been stated be- 
fore in connection with the Sidhu Sikh Jdts, and that the Musal- , 
mdn Bhdtti's are descended from Achal, another son of J unhdr or 
Jaunra, through a later descendant, Barsi, who extended the Bhdtti 
dominion from the south to Bhatner which the Bhdtti's held till 
they were expelled in the present century by the Rathor Rdja of 
Bikdner. The Bhdtti's subsequently became the dominant power 
in^e tract corresponding to the present Sirsd tahsil, and the 
northern part of tahsi'l Fatahabad, to such a degree indeed that up 
to the time of the Mutiny the tract was known as Bhattidna. 
They are now to be found principally along the Ghaggar valley 
as far as Bhatner. 

The traditional descent of the Hindd Bhdtti Rdjpdts 
from Jaisdl, the brother of Dusdl, ancestor of the Sidhu ^ 
and Bardr Sikh Jdts and the Musalmdn Bhdttis has 
already been noticed. JaisaJ in A.D. 1156 founded Jaisal- 
mfr and its present Hindu Rdjpdt dynasty. Whatever may be 
the amount of truth in these traditional genealogies, it 
seems clear that Hindu Bhdtti's, Musalmdn Bhdttis and 
Sidhu and Bardr Sikhs are closely connected. 

• According to Tod, Bhdtti, the common traditional I 
ancestor of these three tribes, was the leader or chief of j 
the. Yddu race. The Yddus were Somavansa or of the 
lunar race, ^nd appear to have emigrated originally from if 
Mathura, and Allahdbdd (Praydg) to the pountries beyond | 
the Indus. After several centuries they returned under 
Rdja Salvdhan, and extended their dominion over the Punj- 
ab, and Bhdtti, a descendant of Salvdhan, gave his name to 
one branch of the Yadu race. Kehar, a descendant of Bhatti, 
led the Bhdtti's into Rdjputana, and Jaisdl, another descend- 
ant, founded the dynasty of Jaisalmir. The Hindu Bhdtti's, 
Musalmdn Bhdtti's and Sidhu Jdts are thus, no doubt, all ofi^hoots 
of the Yddu race, and the local tradition which makes Bhdtti, 
the common ancestor of the three tribes, come direct from 
Mathura to Rdjputdna probably refers to the fact that that 
tract was the original abode of the race, while omitting 
all reference to the temporary emigration of the Yddus 
from India. 
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The head-quarters of the Bhattfs are, or were, at chap.^i, c. 
Bhatner now in Bikaner territory. Barsi, a Bhatti, is said to PopiTlation. 
have seized it in 1285 A.D. Whether or no this fort took 
its name from the BBatti tribes is a moot point. Native 
tradition says that the name originally was Bbaratner, and 
that it was founded by one Raja Bharat. The only reason for 
preferring to accept this derivation rather than the more 
obvious derivation from the Bhattis, is, that it is less 
likely to have been invented. However this may be, 
there is no doubt that the first Bhatti chieftain who establi- 
shed himself at Bhatner was Barsi. The story is that the 
fort had been neglected for many years, had fallen to ruin, 
and was in the hands of some Jat marauders. At length, 
in the reign of Nasir-ud-di'n Mahmud (1246 — 1266) it was 
restored, as a barrier to the inroads of Afghan and other 
invaders ; the fort of Bhatinda, 40 miles to the north-east, 
and now in Patiala territory, being restored at the same 
time. At this period Zangez Khan was in charge of the 
Suba of Lahore. He was assassinated by order of Ghayas- 

ud-din Balban, who succeeded Nasi'r-ud-din on the 

throne of Delhi; and it was in the confusion that followed 

that Barsi succeeded in occupying the fort of Bhatner. The 
fate of Barsi is variously narrated. Sir Henry Elliot’s Glos- 
^ sary relates that the son of Barsi was, after his father’s 

^ death, compelled to sustain three several attacks of the 

Muhammadans, and on the third occasion was reduced to such 
straits as to be obliged to consent to conversion as the condition 
of retaining his conquest. On the other hand, Munshi Amin 
Chand, the former Settlement Officer of the district, re- 
lates most circumstantially that Barsi held the fort till 
1331, when a force being sent against him from Delhi, his 
sons took part against him and caused him to be assassinated. 

One of these sons, by name Bhairu, curried favour by be- 
, coming a Musalman, and was left in charge of the fort. 

Bhairu’s descendants for four generations continued to 
hold Bhatner, but at last Fateh Khan, the reigning 
chief, becoming turbulent, was expelled by a force sent for 
his reduction by Bahlol Lodi, whose reign commenced in 
1450. The Bhatti rule at Bhatner thus lasted for about 
160 years. 

Fateh Khan, after his expulsion, retired in the direc- 
tion of Sirsa, and betook himself to agricultural pursuits ; nor 
- do his descendants again emerge into notice until the reign 
of the Emperor Muhammad Shah (1719—1748). In this 
reign Shahdad Khan, Nazim of Harriana, married a daughter 
of Muhammad Hasan Khan, and procured the grant of cer- 
tain estates to his father-in-law. Hasan Khan was succeed- 
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ed by his son, Muhammad Amir Khan, and this chief in 
. turn, gaining influence by marrying a daughter to the cele- 
brate Najib-ud-daula, procured the title of Nawab, and 
was appointed Nazim of Harriana. This was a time of 
disaster for Harriana, what with the incursions of the Sikhs 
from’ abroad, and the internal fights and forays of the Bhat- 
tls and other wild tribes, the whole country was devastated 
until, it is said, only eight inhabited villages existed be- 
tween Hissar and Sirsa. Nawab Amin Khan died some 
years before the English conquest of the Marathas in 1803» 
and was succeeded by his two sons — the Nawab Kamar-ud- 
di'n and Khan Bahadar Khan. After a while these brothers 
divided the Bhatti territory; Fatahabad fell to Khan Baha- 
dar Khan, and Sirsa and Rania to Kamar-ud-di’n. The lat- 
ter died not long after the separation, and was succeeded 
b> his son, Nawab Zabta Khan. The Bhatti chiefs though 
nominally becoming subjects of the English Government in 
1803, in fact maintained their independence for several 
years ; Khan Bahadar Khan was the first to fall, his territ- 
ory being confiscated in 1810. He afterwards obtained a 
life pension of Rs. 1,000 per month, and some representafives 
of his family, who still reside at the village of Majra, 
are recorded as proprietors of two or three villages. Nawab 
Zabta Khan, by a timely submission, escaped punishment 
in 1810. His turn, however, came in 1818, when, as has 
been already related, his estates were confiscated. A pension 
of Rs. 1,000 per month was granted to him for life, which 
he held until 1827, when it descended, reduced to Rs. 500, 
to his son, Ghulam Farid Khan. Ghulam Farid died at 
Rania in 1847, and his pension was divided; Rs. 200 per 
month was given to his son, Mir Samad Khan, and the 
remainder to other members of the family. In the mutiny 
of 1857, however, the spirit of the Bhatti blazed up. Mir Samad 
Khan proclaimed himself independent, plundered Sirsa, and 
made incursions in various directions. After the suppres- 
sion of the mutiny he, together with his uncle, Gauhar 
Ali Khan, was apprehended. Both were tried and hanged, 
and the family pension, with the exception of small life stipends 
to the wife and mother of Mir Samad Khan, was finally 
confiscated. 

The Bhdttis of the present day are almost all Muham- 
madans. The date of their conversion is differently attribut- 
ed to the reign of Akbar and the time of Taimur, The 
most probable epoch, however, of the change is the conquest 
of Bhatner in the time of Barsi at the end of the 13th 
century, as it is clear that either Barsi himself or his son, 
Bhairu, accepted the creed of Islam as the price of retain- 
ing Bhatner. 


I 
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The Chauhdn is one of the Agnikala tribes, and aJso one 
of the thirty-six royal families. Tod calls them the most valiant 
of the Hindi! race, and to them belonged the last Hindu 
ruler of Hindustan. Before the seat of their power was 
moved to Delhi, Ajmer and Sambhar in Jaipur seem to have 
been their home. After their ejectment from Delhi they are 
said to have crossed the Jamna to Sambhal in Murddabdd. 
Chauhdn being the most famous name in Rijpdt annals, many 
people who have no title to it have shown themselves as Chau- 
hdns. The ascendancy of the tribe in this district does not 
appear to have been permanent, and the true Chauhdns to be 
found here now have drifted in from titae to time. They may 
be divided into two branches, the Nimrdna Chauhin, and 
those of Sidhmukh, or as they call themselves the “Bdrah 
1 Thai ” Chauhans, 

) 

The Nimranas are the descendants of Raja Sangat, 
great-grandson of Chahir Deo, the brother of Pirthi Raj, 
They again are divided into two clans, the Raths 
and the Bagautas, the former being apparently the older 
branch. The Raths of the district trace their origin to 
Jatuasaa and the Bagautas to Khatauli, both in the Gur- 
gaon district. 

A The Barah Thai Chauhans appear to have had a settle- 
Thent of “ twelve villages ” n-?ar Sidhmukh in Bikdner not 
far from the shrine of the famous Chauhan warrior, Guga, 
and to have immigrated thence into this district. 

The Jatus appear to be a branch of the Tunwar tribe, 
and their traditional origin is somewhat as follows ; — 

On the establishment of Chauhan ascendancy in the 
I Tunwar kingdom of Delhi under the great Chauhan Bisaldeo, 
-j the Tunwars emigrated from Delhi to Jilopattan in the 
( Shekhawati country, north of Jaipur. Dul Ram, a son or 
I descendant of Aaangpdl, reigned there, and his sons Jairat, 
I -extended the Tunwar dominion to Bagor in Jaipur. The 
I present reigning family of Jilopattan are Tunwars, and the 
/ tract is called Tunwarvati or the country of the Tunwars. 
By a Sankla Rajput woman Jairat had a son, Jatu, so-called 
because he had hair { jdta) on him at the time of his birth. 
Jatu subsequently emigrated to Sirsa where he married Palat 
Devi, the daughter of Kauwarpal, Siroha Rajput, the 
Raja of that part. Another daughter of this Raja 
is said to have been the mother of the famous Guga Pir, 
who was originally a Chauhan. Kanwarpal made over the 
Hansi ildha to his son-in-law, and the latter summoned his 
two brothers, Raghu and Satraola, from Jilopattan to share 
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him. It was divided into three tappds or 
Population, siib-divisions called after the names of the three brothers which 
J 4 t 8 * known among the peasantry. 

Jatu had two sons, SMh and Harpal, and according to 
an ancient saying, Sddh founded the present village of Rajli, 
and Harpal that of Gurana. It was about this time that 
the Chauhan, Ral Pithaura (Pirthi Raj), fell before the invad- 
ing Musalmans under Muhammad Ghori, and the Jatus seizing 
their opportunity widely extended their power over parganas 
Agroha, Hansi, Hissar and Bhiwani. One Amrata seized 40 
villages in Kanaund ildka, and it is to this day the proud boast 
of the Jatu that his ancestors once ruled over 1,440 khtrds or 
villages. 

. Raghu and Satraola Rajputs, traditionally descended from i 
the brothers of Jatu, are also found in the district. That the * 
tribal connection of the Jatiis, Raghds, and Satraolas is close 
is shown by the fact that these tribes do not intermarry. 


Joiyis. The Joiya Rajputs are confined almost entirely to Sirsa. 

Tradition states that they are descended in the female line 
from Seja or Sumija, who is said to have accompanied Bhatti, 
the common ancestor of the Hindd Bhattis, Musalman Bhatti, 
and Sikh Sidhus in his immigration from Mathura. As in the 
case of the Bhattis this probably means that the Joiyasare an 
offshoot of the Yddu race who separated oiT after the return 
of that race to India. The Joiyas of the district are all 
Musalmans. 

Mandahars. The Mandahar are said to be descended from Sawa, a son 
of Ram Chander, and therefore to be Solar Rajputs. The tribe 
is not numerous in this district. 

Punwirs. According to local tradition the Punwars emigrated from 

either Jilopattan or Daranagri and intermarried with the 
Chauhans of Delhi, who gave them a grant of villages round 
Rohtak and Kalanaur. This brought them into a contact with 
the expanding Jatus, and a severe struggle ensued, which was 
stopped by a rough demarcation of their- respective territories, 
a sand-hill between Meham and Bhiwani being fixed upon as 
the boundary. 



Bftgbbansis. Raghbansl are the same as the Raghfis, of whom 

an account has been given under the Jatus. 


Bdtbote. 


SatiaoUs. 


The Rathors are one of the thirty-six royal races, and solar 
Rajputs. Their old seat was Kanauj, but their more modern 
dynasties are to be found in Marwar and Bikaner. They are 
not numerous in this district. The Satraolas are closely 
connected with the Raghus or Raghbansis and the Jatus. (See 
under Jatus). 



The Sdnsis. 
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The Tun wars area subdivision of the Jddiibansis, but are ^h^i, c. 
Usually reckoned as one of the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajputs. Population. 
They undoubtedly form the oldest Rajput tribe in the lunw^ta. 
district. There are two strata of the tribe to be found 
representing two difierent waves of Tunwar emigrants. The 
first entered the district when the Tunwar dynasty, in the 
person of Anangpal I, was in the ascendant at Delhi and 
had not yet fallen before the Chauhan. The descendants of 
these earliest emigrants still hold the villages of Bahiina and 
Bosti and others, adjacent to them, and are specially notorious 
for their cattle-lifting propensities. 

The second stratem consists of the Jatus, Raghils and 
Satraolas, who are all off shoots of the Tunwar tribe, and who 
entered the district after the fall of the Tunwars at Delhi. 

The Wattds are, as far as the district is concerned, confined Watius.' 
almost exclusively to the Sirsa tahsfl, but beyond the district 
they extend into Firozpur and across the Satlaj into Montgomery. 

The Sirsa Wattds are all Musalmans, and appear to have come 
some four or five generations ago from Montgomery and taken 
up land in the then uncolonised parts of Firozpur and Sirsa. 
Traditionally they are closely connected with the Musalman 
Bhattis and Sikh Sidhds, being descended from Rajpal, the son 
of Achal and grandson of Junhar or Jaunra, from whom also 
the Bhattis and Sidhds are said to be sprung. 

Whatever may be the literal truth or falsity of all these 
genealogies, this much would appear to be clear that Hindu 
Bhatti Rajputs, Musalman Bhattis, Wattds and Joyas, and 
Sikh Sidhd and Barar Jats are all sprung from the great Yddu 
Rajpdt race, and all separated after the return of the Yddiis to 
India from beyond the Indus. 

The Rangrez, who have been confounded with the Nilarfs, 
arQ the dyers of the country. They dye in all colours exwpt 
madder which appertains to the Chhimba, Strictly speaking, 
the Nilari dyes only in indigo and the Rangrez in other colours, 
but this distinction does not seem to be kept up in practice. 

The Sansis trace their origin from Marwar and Ajmer where 
they are still numerous. They are essentially a wandering tribe, 
seldom or never settling for long in any one place. They are great 
hunters, catching and eating all sorts of wild animals, both clean and 
unclean, and eating carrion. They keep sheep, goats, pigs and 
donkeys, work in grass and straw and reeds, and beg ; and their 
women very commonly dance and sing and prostitute themselves. 

They have some curious connection with the Jat tribes of the 
Central Punjab, to most of whom they are the hereditary genealo- 
gists or bards. They are said to be the most criminal class in the 





The Telis. 
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CHAP. 1, 0. Punjab, and they are re^stered in this district under the Crituinal 
Popalatioo. Tribes Act. Very often Sansi's live under the protection of some 
influential Paehhada or Ranghar to whom they give a share of their 
pilferings. 


Sayfad*, The Sayyads are supposed to be descendants of Ali, the son4a 

law of Muhammad. As a matter of fact, many persona who have 
no claim to the title have adopted it because they have risen 
in the world. The great majority of Sayyads is to be found 
in the Hissar tahsil, and especially round the large village of 
Barwala. They are described as laay agriculturists and bad revenue- 
payers, and I do not think this description does them injustice. 

Sheikh, The term Sheikh can properly be appHed only to thow persons 

who are of Arab descent. I do not think, however, that any 
one of the persons calling themselves Sheikhs in this district is really 
entitled to this description. The name is commonly adopted by 
persons of non-descript class who are ashamed of their true origin, 
and who have not the assurance to call themselves Pathdna or 
Sayyads. 


Sunatf, 


Tarkhiu or 
Rhitis. 


lalU, 




The Sunar is the gold and silversmith and jeweller of the 
village people. He also derives considerable profits by lending 
money at a high rate of interest. Although really one of the 
artizan class, he is also one of the twice-bom, and is entitled to i 
wear the _;anco or sacred thread. The great majority of the 
Sunars are Hindus. The few classed as Muhammadans probably 
call themselves zargars, and are confined to the cities. I 

The terms Tarkhan and Khati include the Hindu carpenters of I 
the South-Eastern Punjab and the Suthars or carpenters of the » 
Bagar, who belong to quite a diflferent tribe. The Suthars do | 
not intermarry with other Tarkhans or Ehatis, and their women 
do not wear a nose-ring. The Suthars have, to a considerable 
extent, given up carpentry and taken to agriculture. They own 
three or four large villages in the Sirsa tahsil, and are fair agri- 
culturists. They affect a certain superiority over the ordinary 
Khati or Tarkhan. It will be seen from this that the terms Khati 
and Tarkhan are the names of an occupation, and do not denote a 
true caste. 

! 

The Teli is the oil-prosser of the country, but as there is not 
much oil to be pressed, the Teli has usually taken to other occu- 
pations. The name seems to denote a true caste. Many Telis 
who do the work of butchers, are called Qasstb, and these have 
been entered as a separate caste, though the name is probably 
only occupational. Of the Qassabs a large number call themselves 
heopdria or merchants, because they deal largely in cattle. In 
parts of Sirsa the Teh's have taken to agriculture, but with in- 
aiSerent success. 
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Each main tribe and each tribal element of an occupational CH^i, c. 
caste is subdivided into dans or gofs which may be taken to Popolation. 
mean subdivisions of the tribe, each, including all the descendants o»ganis»tioB. 
throuffh males, of a real or supposed common ancestor. oi tribes ana 

° castes. Bestrie- 

tions on ina^ 

The tribe or caste as a very general rule is, whether Hindu riaga. 
or Musalman, strictly endogamous, i.e., marriage between 
persons of different castes or tribes is absolutely prohibitedi 
The issue of a marriage between persons of different tribes or 
castes would follow the tribe or caste of the mother and not 
that of the father, and it is in this way that many of the Jat 
clans account for their social degeneration from the rank of 
Rdjput. Such a nrarriage is, however, now almost out of the 
question. The issue of a concubine of a different tribe would: 
be of the tribe of their father. 

The Bishnois though forming a single caste on the strength 
of a common religion were originally of diverse tribes, and the 
memory of their different tribal origin is preserved not by 
retaining the names of their tribes, but of the clans or subdivisions^ 
and marriage between Bishnois of different tribal descent is 
forbidden thus a Bishnoi whose ancestors were Jats will not 
marry one whose ancestors were Khdtis. 

Bania is, as has been shown above, an occupational term^ 
and Banias of the Aggarwdl, Oswdl and Mahesri sections wiE 
not intermarry. 

Again the great subdivisions of the Brahman caste already 
I enumerated will not intermarry ; thus a Gaur will not intermarry 
■ with a Kandelwal, nor a Sarsut with a Gujarati. It has been- 
I already mentioned that tn.' tribal subdivisions of the Malfs, sucb ^ 

/ as Mcichi, Kachi, Gola and also those of the Chamars, Jatya 
f Ohandor, Bambi, Meghwal do not intermarry. The same is the- 
ease among the Kumhars. In short, where the name of a caste 
is an occupational term the caste is generally found to consist 
of distinct tribal elements which do not intermarry, and the 
tribe is thus, as an almost universal rule, endogamous. In some 
cases there are groups of clans or subdivisions within the tribe 
or race which form phratries, based on real or supposed commoa 
ancestry, among whom intermarriage is not permitted. Among 
the Rajpdts we have the Jatu, Raghu and l&traola dans said to 
be descended from three brothers, and no intermarriage is 
mitted among them, while Jatus avoid marriage with Tunwars, 
of which dan they are themselves an offshoot. The Man, Dalai,. 

Deswdl and SiwalJats do not intermarry on account of alleged 
common descent. (Ibbetson’s ELarnal Settlement Report, para- 
graph 186). 
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CHAP. I, c. it^lf is in all cases exogamous, that is, no man 

Population, can marry a woman of his own clan, but in many cases the 
Organization restriction goes much further than this. Among the following 
oi tribes and Hindu tiites— Jats, both Bagri and Deswali, Bishnois, Mails, 
tjonf ’oif^mw- Brahmans, Khatis, Sunare, Kumhars, Lohars, Nai’s, Chuhras 
riage. and Chamars — a man is not permitted to marry a female either of 

his own clan or of those of his mother, father's mother or mother's 
mother. Among Banias and Hindu Rajpdts the restriction ex- 
tends to the man’s gSt only, while among Hindu Gujars marriage 
is avoided in one’s own got and in those of one’s mother and one’s 
mother’s mother. 



To Sikh Jats the man’s own got only is forbidden. Among 
Musalman Jats and Rajputs the prohibition includes only the 
one got, but among Musalman Gujars, Lohars and Telia it 
extends to the four gSts. Dogara do not marry in their own 
gSt, and some also avoid the gSt into which the father’s sister has 
married, but both these restrictions are falling out of use. After 
marriage a woman among all tribes retains her own gSt, and does 
not enter that of her husband. 


/ 

/ 


There appear to be no particular marriage restrictions 
among the Pachhadds, whose social relations are of a somewhat 
confused character. There are indeed apparently certain nominal 
restrictions on intermarriage between the different tribes 
of Pachhadas, such as that Sukheras can marry their daughters 
to Wattu Rajputs, but cannot themselves marry W attu women. 
•Sukheras also marry women of other Pachhada tribes, but do 
,/Dot give their daughters to the latter. Hinjraons say that 
they marry their daughters to Bhanekas, but cannot take wives 
from among them. These restrictions are probably enforced with 
great laxity. In short, marriage among Pachhadas generally 
consists of a sale of the girl to the highest bidder. 

Among the Deswali Jats of the eastern portion of the 
district there is, in addition to the prohibition against marriage on 
the ground of relationship, a further prohibition based on vicinage 
by which a man is forbidden to marry a girl not only of an 
adjoining village (simjo? ), but also of any village in the neighbour- 
hood, i. e., within a distance of 15 miles or so. The Ba^ 
Jats do not apparently observe this rule, though marriage with 
a near neighbour is probably rare. Marriage with a girl of the 
same village never takes place. 





Marriage between persons of different religions is forbidden, 
i.e., a Hindu can under no circumstances marry a Musalman. 
Banias, however, who are Vaishnavas, can marry Banias of the 
same subdivision who are Saraogfs or Jains ; for some time this 
practice was abandoned owing to disputes between the two ^cts, 
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The principal index of the social rank occupied by any 
particular Hindu tribe or caste is supplied by a consideration 
of the tribes or castes with which it smokes, drinks or eats. 
There is the upual distinction between pakki and kachhi roti. 
The former is made with ghi, and on account of its purifying 
influence pakki roti can be eaten from the hands of those from 
which kachhi roti could not be taken. Jats, Gujars and Ahirs 
will smoke out of the same pipe stem (nat/a), and the same 
bowl (kali or ndrial). The above tribes will smoke out of the 
same bowl, provided the pipe stem is removed, with Khatis, 
Malls, agricultural K.umhars, i. e., those who keep no donkeys, 
and Lohars ; and Rajputs will smoke in the latter method with 
any of the above tribes excepting perhaps Lohars. 

The Nal is regarded as somewhat inferior, and the above 
castes will not smoke with him, but will smoke out of his hukka, 
if the stem is removed. Rajputs, Jats, Malls, Ahirs, Gujars, 
agricultural. Kumhars and Khatis will eat each other’s roti, 
whether pakki or kachhi, but Rajputs, Jats and probably Ahirs 
will not eat the kachhi roti of a Lohar, as the fact that he em- 
ploys a kund or water reservoir in his work like a Chamar ren- 
ders him impure. Brahmans and Banias will eat the pakki, 
but not the kachhi, roti of any of the above castes, and a Brahman 
will not eat kachhi roti from a Bania. The general rule is that 
all Hindus, except those of the lowest or menial castes, will eat each 
i other’s pakki roti. 

I Rajpdts, Jats, Ahirs, Malls, Gujars, Khatis will drink water 
^out of the same metal vessel ; a Brahman will drink water from 
^he metal vessels of any of these tribes, provided that they have 
Bseen scoured (manjna) with earth, or he will drink water from 
Bin earthen vessel belonging to them if it is new and unused. Jats 
t»nd the other tribes on a social equality with them wiU not drink 
^prom a vessel belonging to a Nai. 

' From an economic point of view, the agricultural population 
of Hissdr cannot be said to be badly off. So far as the 
©astern and central portions of the district are concerned it 
would perhaps be nearer the truth to say that prosperity 
is the general rule. Towards the west, on the light sandy 
soil of the Bagar, the conditions of life are certainly harder, 
but even here it would bo difficult to say that poverty was 
prevalent. The standard of living among the Bagrfs is 

certainly lower than it is among the Jats to the east, but 
its requirements are not inadequately met by their surroundings. 
The Jat, whether Bagri or Deswali, is, as a rule, well conducted 
and peaceably disposed, crimes of violence are rare, and those 
that are perpetrated are generally the result of a sudden 
quarrel, and committed without premeditation. Cattle theft, 
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CHAP. I, c. ■vnrhich is common among otbor tribes, is rare among the Jats. 

Population. The Jat is, of course, unsurpassed in the pursuit of agriculture, 
and his chief desire- is to be let alone in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of his toilsome industry. He is loyal ai^ contented, 
but an over-refined system of jurisprudence sjkI the artful' 

■wiles of the native pleader are daily teaching him to become 
more and more litigious and quarrelsome. In fact this 
remark applies to most, if not all, the agricultural classes of 
the district. 

Bijpdte. The Rajput, Hindu and Musalman, on the whole> compare 

unfavourably with the Hindu Jat. They are for the 
part thriftless, extravagant and improvident. Pride in their 
real or fancied superiority (rf descent precludes them from 
healthy manual tml in the field, and shuts their women up- 
in a more less strict pardah. Cattle-lifting is the hereditary 
pursuit of many Banghars or Musalman Rajputs, and is 
regarded as at the most a very venial oflfence among them. 
Though more than indifterent as tillers of the soil, many of 
them make good cavalry soldiers. 

pftchMdta. The PachhMa or Bath of the Ghaggar valley and the tract 
adjacent thereto is, perhaps, an the whole, the most inferior 
specimen of the agriculturist to be found in the district. 

He is a miserable farmer, more extravagant and improvident than 
the Ranghar, and far more addicted to crime, especially cattle 
\ theft. Among other tribes the Pachhada is known as Bath or 

hard-hearted. 

i 

TheBiBhnois. The Bishnoi is a class of Hindu agriculturist who has ' 
acquired for himself a distinct place in the ethnology of the I 
i district. He is an admirable cultivator, shrewd, intelligent, I 

thrifty and prudent, keen in the pursuit of his own wealth I 
and advancement, and not very scrupulous in the methods I 
which he employs to attain it. The tribe or caste is pro- ~ 
bably the most quarrelsome and litigious in the district, 
and it is rare to find a Bishmn village in which there are 
not deadly internal feuds. The IKshnoi, though a strong 
proprietor, is a most troublesome tenant. The caste is, as a 
whole, the most prosperous in the district, not excepting even 
the Jat. 

Bikbg. The Sikh Jats of Sirsaaro by no means unwcuthy members 

of a fine nation. They are thrifty, industrious and intelligent, 
find though apt to be violent when their passions are aroused, 
withal generally orderly and quiet. They are especially addicted 
to opium-eating, a practice which prevaUa also more or less all 
along the westeim larder of the distriet. 
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The Bagri Jat is probably behind all the other tribes chap, i, a 
in intelligence, and there is a certain coarseness about his Pop^tioo. 
manner which seems to mark his intellectual inferiority to 
most of the other tribes of the district^ a result no dpubt 
of ^ the hard conditions of life in his native sand-hills in 
Rajpdtana. He makes up for his want of intellect, however, by 
thrift and industry. 

Indulgence in ^^irits and drunkenness is practically unknown, 
but opium is consumed in fairly large quantities by Sikhs and 
Hindu Rajpdts. The Bishnois are not allowed by their religion 
either to eat opium, smoke tobacco or drink spirits, and ex- 
cess in riaese matters is very rare in the district as a whole. 

The sexual and moral relations in the villages are far purer 
than one would expect, looking to the obscenity of the languao-e 
sometimes used. “ 


Education, in the strict sense of the word, is very backward, 
though the agriculturist is not slow to learn what are his 
rights or how far our law will support him in an attack on 
those of his neighbour. 


The agricultural portion of the population of the dis- , Leading fami. 
trict can boast of few or no families of note. The family of*'“‘ 
the late Colonel James Skinner, C. B., are collectively the * 

largest land-holders in the district. 

Colonel Skinner, the founder of the family, was bom in _ 

1778. His father was a native of Scotland in the service 
of the East India Company, and his mother a Rajpdtni, 
from the neighbourhood of Benares. In 1796, through the 
influence of Colonel Burn, he received an appointment in the 
army of the Mahratta chief, Sindhia, under his commander, 
the Frenchman DeBoigne, and was stationed at Mathura. 

He almost immediately began* to see active service in 

Sindhii^s army against the chiefs of Rajputana. In 1798 he 
was severely wounded at the battle of tlncararah and taken 
prisoner by Sindhia’s forces, but he was subsequently set at 
Uberiy. 


As has been already related in the last chapter, the 
increasing power of George^ Thomas in 1800 and 1801 exdt- 
ed the jealousy of Sindhia’s commander. Perron, and led to 
a fierce struggle in which Thomas was overthrown at HdnsL 
In this campaign Skinner took an important part, and made 
his first aequmntance with the Hariana country with which 
he was to be so prominently connected in the future. In the 
beginning of 1803, Skinner received command of a regiment in 
Sindhia’s army. In the latter part of that year war broke 
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CH^. 1,0. Qii^; between the Mahratta chiefs and the British, and ten of 
Population, the British officers serving under Perron refused to use arms against 

Histor ot countrymen. This led to the dismissal of all Sindhia’s Eng* 
Ooionaiskianet. lish officers including Skinner. This was a blow to Skinner who 
at this time appears to have had no intention of taking service under 
the British, nor any objection to fighting against them. Perron 
was, however, obdurate, and shortly before the battle of Aligarh, 
Skinner, stiU unwilling to desert his former master, was forced 
reluctantly to come into the British camp. There, on con* 
dition that he should not be employed against his former 
master, he received command of a troop of native cavalry, 
the nucleus of the famous Skinner’s horse, who had come 
over from Sindhia. In 1804 Skinner, with the rank of Captain, 
was sent with his regiment towards Saharanpur to oppose 
the Sikhs which he did successfully, and with much credit 
to himself. In the same and following year Skinner was 
actively employed in the war against Holkar. In 1806 on 
the introduction of the economizing regime of Sir George 
Barlow, the reduction and disbandment of Skinner’s Corps, 
the “ Yellow Boys ” as they were called, took place. Skinner 
himself was retired with the rank and pension of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel. He then resided for a time at Delhi, 
and after his pension had been commuted into a jaglr he 
* employed himself in the improvement of his estate. 

Meanwhile the disturbed state of Hariana, the nominal , 
head-quarters of which were at Hansi, was attracting the I 
attention of Government. As has been already related, the I 
Honourable Edward Gardiner was in 1809 despatched thither 
to restore order, and the services of Skinner, with the rank > 

of Captain and with 300 sowars of his old regiment who 

had been continued in employment as Civil Police, was 

placed at Mr. Gardiner’s disposal. The strength of the 

corps was increased to 800- Skinner with his horse was 
present at the capture of Bhiwani, and he remained station— f 
ed in the district from 1809 to 1814, and assisted in the * 
restoration of order. It was at this period that the founda- 
tion of the family estates was laid. Skinner received 
considerable grants of waste land from Government on which 
he founded villages and settled cultivators, others he took upon 
farm for arrears of revenue, and others again were voluntarily 
transferred by the original cultivators who preferred to be his 
tenants, and under the protection of his name, to having the 
doubtful privileges of proprietors. 

Skinner’s' corps was meanwhile increased to 3,000 men, 
and he himself received the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He 
took part with his corps in the Pindhari campaign. After 
its conclusion in 1819 the corps was reduced by 1,000 men. 
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/ Of the remainder 1,000 were stationed at Hansi under chap, r, c. 

/ Colonel Skinner and 1,000 at Neemuch in Central India Popuiltion. 

I under his brother Major Robert Skinner. In 1819 the laeiro HUtory ^ 
which had been ^an^ in the neighbourhood of Aligarh 
Skinner in lieu of pension as a retired officer of the Mahratta 

army was made perpetual. 

« 

Between 1822-24 Skinner’s corps was slightly reduced and 
was employed in quieting outbreaks in Bhattiana. In 1824 the 
strength of the corps was again increased, and it served under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Skinner with Major Fraser as his second-in- 
command in Lord Gombermere’s army at the siege of Bharatpur. 

In 1829 Skinner received a commission in the British army with 
the rank of Colonel, and was at the same time made a Companion 
of the Bath. He thereafter spent his time mostly at Hdnsi 
employed in the management and improvement of his estate. 

Under the name of “Bara Sekunder, ” the latter word being a 
corruption of his name, he was widely feared, and at the same 
time much respected by the native population. He died in 
December 1841, leaving 5 sons, Joseph, James, Hercules, Alexan- 
der and Thomas. By his will the properly was left undivided 
to be managed by one member of the family on behalf of the 
others. Mr. Alexander Skinner, the last surviving son of Colonel 
Skinner, was the manager of the Skinner estate so long as it ^ 

remained un partitioned. The management was principally con. 
ducted at Hansi. 

In 1887 the family agreed to partition the estate, and this Preient oon 
was accordingly done in the Court of the District Judge of Delhi 
by order, dated August 30th, 1888. The numerous villages in 
this district which formerly were part of the joint estate are 
now held separately by the various members of the family. 

The largest proprietors are the widow of Mr. James Skinner, a 
grandson of Colonel Skinner, Mr. Robert Hercules Skinner, and 
I other minor children of Mr. Alexander Skinner, sob of Colonel 
i James Skinner, Mr. Richard Ross Skinner and Mr. George Earib 
Skinner, sons of Mr. Thomas Skinner. 

Except in a few instances, the system of management has 
deteriorated much sincethepartition, and the proprietors, who are 
mostly absentees, leave everything in the hands ot their karindas 
or loc^ agents. 

The chief native gentleman of rank in the district is Bhai The Bh4i o! 
^baijang Singh of Sidhowal in the BLarnal District, who holds a 
j^ir of 14 villages in the BudMda tract, transferred to this district 
from Karnalin 1888. He is a minor and his estate is under the 
Court of Wards in the Karnal District. 
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CHA^i, c. The district of Kaithal, as it was constituted when it 
Population, into the hands of the British, had been acquired for the 

The -* . — — — - - ^ 


of Bhai 


most 
Gurbakhsh 


Siahowfl.**^* ^ Desu Singh, the fourth son 

Singh, himself a descendant of a Rajput zami'ndar of Jaisalmer. 
Desu Singh died in Sam bat 1835-36, while his son Jjal Singh 
was, a hostage at the Delhi Court. Bahai Singh, another son, 
succeeded to the rule of his father’s possessions. L^l Singh was, 
however, released, and on his return drove his brother away. 
The latter at this time acquired the Budlada tract, but was soon 
afterwards murdered at his brothers instigation. 


The treaty of Saiji Anjangaon in 1803 and the subsequent 
treaty of Poona made the British nominal masters of territories 
to the west of the J umna. Immediately after the battle of Delhi 
in 1803, the chief of Kaithal, Bhai Lai Singh with other Sikh 
chieftains, had made his submission to the British. Under the 
policy of withdrawal inaugurated by Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
Wellesley’s successor, the tract west of the Jumna was parcelled 
out among the Sikh chiefs, partly in the form of jaglr grants 
and partly in full sovereignty. But the increasing power of 
Ranjlt Singh subsequently drove them into the arms of the British, 
and they were takeU under protection in 1809, while in 1810 
the jaglr grants of 1805-06 were declared grants for life 
« only. They were gradually resumed at the death of their 

holders. 


Bhai Lai Singh of Kaithal died in 1806, and was suc- 
ceeded by Bhai Ude Singh, his minor brother, under the 
regency of his mother. Hi.q rule was oppressive and tyrannical. 
He died in 1843 leaving no issue, and his State was held to 
have lapsed to the protecting power. After considerable opposi- 
tion Kaithal was occupied and the administration of the lapsed 
State taken in hand by Major (afterwards Sir H.) Lawrence. 
It was ruled that the collaterals of Bhai Ude Singh could 
only succeed to the acquisitions of Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, tho 
founder of ?he family, and to those of Gulab Singh, second 
cousin of the deceased Bhai, and claimant of his estates. The 
extent of these was not determined till 1844. They included 
a jagi'r of the Budlada tract, and were made over to Gulab Singh, 
the head of the Arnauli branch of the family. 


The Bhais of Arnauli came under the reforms of 1849, and 
have since then ceased to exercise any administrative functions. 
The estate have continued to be held in jaglr. The Budlada 
estate of 1 4 villages is now held by Bhai Anokh Singh, a mem- 
ber of the Arnauli family, who resides sometimes at Budlada and 
sometimes at Sidhowal in the Karnal District. He is an Honorary 
Magistrate, and is permitted to collect his jaglr income direct. 
The following genealogical table shows his connection with the 
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BHAI GURBAKHSH SINGH 
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Tbs Bhiii ol 
SWhowai. 


f 


Desu Singh. 




1 


Ldl Singh. . Bahti Singh. 


Ude Singh. 


Sakha Singh. 
BasAwa Singh. 

I. 

Sangat Singh. 

I 

BhAi Anokh Singh. 


There is also a jagir of five villages in the Sirsa Tahsi'l held by 
Sardar Jlwan Singh of Shahz.fdpur in the Ambala District. 

The following is a list of the native gentlemen who are 
entitled to a seat at Divisional Darbars : — 


Baba Bishoda Nand Singh of Rori, a descendant of Baba Janki Darbsrig, 
Dis who was rewarded with a small mudji grant for his services 
to English officers in the mutiny ; Rai Sahib Ram Sukh Das, trea- 
surer of the Hissar District, who owns about twenty thousand 
acres of land in various villages in the Sirsa Tahsfl ; Lala Sohan , 

Lai, treasurer of the Hissar District, who owns part of the village ^ 

of Fatahabad. Lala Jai Ram Das, Banker of Bhiwani, Lala 
Shogan Chand, Banker of Hissar ; and Lala Narsingh Das, Banker 
of Bhiwani. Besides these there is an increasing number of Indian 
commissioned officers, all of whom are entitled to a seat in 
Darbars. The most distinguished of these is Rasaldar 
Major Umda Singh of the 22nd Cavalry, who lives at Bapaura in 
the Bhiwani Tahsll and has- served as aide-de-camp to His Majesty 
the King. 

Over two-thirde of the whole population of the district are Religion, See 
returned as Hindus, the definition embracing all persoas who 
not return themselves as Musalmans, Christians, Sikhs, Jains or 
Zorastrians. Among the persons classed as Hindus are nearly 
116,000 Baurias, Chuhras, Chamars Dhanaks and Sdnsis. 

These persons are really outcastes from Hinduism, and though they 
may in a few cases call themselves Hindiis, they are denied the 
right to that title by all orthodox believers in the Hindu faith. 


Hinduism in Hissar does not differ in any material particular Hindds and 
from the standard type prevalent in the south-eastern districts of 
the Punjab. The ordinary Hindu peasant, though, as a general 
rule, he returned himself or was returned at the census as a Vaish- 
nava, is entirely ignorant of the more esoteric doctrines of the 
religion which he professes. He, of course, knows the names of 
Vishnu, Krishna and Nirdyan, and habitually repeats them 
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in and out of season, but the deities with which he is practicaDy I 
concerned are the godlings or local saints and heroes, and in their 
worship it might almost be said that any idea which he may have / 
of belonging to a distinct religious body or organization disappears, i 
for many of the godlings of the country side are reverenced \ 
equally by Hindus and Musalmdns. Beyond an occasional visit to 
the local shiwdla or thdkurdwdra the principal concrete shape , i 
in which the idea of being included within the pale of Hinduism 
enforces itself on the mind of the peasant is the obligation which 
he is under, as much perhaps a social as a religious one, of feeding 
the Brahmans on every available opportunity. Beneath all the 
superstition by which he is trammelled the average Hindu peasant 
preserves in his own mind the idea of a supreme Being, whether 
He be called Allah, Narayan or Parmeshar. But neither this 
belief nor the mass of superstitions which do duty for his every 
day religion have probably the least effect on his rural life. For 
him morality and religion are completely divorced, religious ob- 
servances being for the most part but a set of expedients to escape 
from the often undeserved wrath of a superior order of beings. 

The sanctions of his moral system are far more social than reli- 
^ous, and as his social horizon includes only his village or at most 
his tribe, to the same extent is the scope of his moral obligations 
limited. The Hindu of the village is by natural temperament far 
more than by religion inert and peace-loving, his one object being 
to be allow^ to enjoy in quiet the fruits of patient toil and 
industry. 

The Hindu of the towns is, of course, slightly more acquainted 
with the inner doctrines of his religion, but viewed from a moral 
standpoint his position is much the same, if not lower, than that 
of the Hindu peasant. 

The Hinduism of the rural tracts is far more a collection of 
the cults of natioufd deities and local godlings (using local in a 
somewhat ^extended sense) than an organized system of theology ; ^ 
and the worship of the local godlings is a far more important 
element than that of the national deities. To the mind of the 
zamlndar the former are much more nearly concerned with him 
and his affairs than the latter, who are far removed from him on 
the heights of the Hindu pantheon. * 

In a very large proportion of cases, if not, as a gwieral rule, 
the sect of rural Hindds who could not be obviously classed as 
belonging to any well-known definitely distinct religious body, was 
entered at the census as Vaishnava or Bishni ; but it not must bo 
supposed that one in a hundred or even a less proportion of tho 
persons whose sect was so returned had the least idea that they 
were Vaishnavas, or wherein the latter differed from any other 
sect or religious body. Judged by the standard of orthodox Hin- 
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duism, the classification was probably not incorrect, but its result 
was to obscure completely the statistics relating to the real and Population, 
every day religious belief of the mass of the people. The Hissar thdrseJlu* 
peasant is in no sense an orthodox Hindu. He feeds and vene- 
rates, though he does not respect the Brahman, he knows of the 
existence and acknowledges the power of the great gods of the 
Hindu pantheon — Siva, Vishnu, the incarnate Krishna, &c.. and 
occasionally worships them, especially Siva or Shibji and Krishna 
or Thakuiji. The temples of the former are very common in the 
Jat villages, and have been generally built as an act of pun by 
Banias. The ceremony of temple worship is somewhat as 
follows About once in two months or oftener, if he is getting on 
in years and has time on his hands, the zamindar after bathing in 
the village tank proceeds to the village shiwdla or thdkurdwnra and 
makes an offering (cAa- hdtva) to the deity, which is, of course, ap- 
propriated by the officiating priest or pujari. The worshipper 
then receives some Ganges water {Ganga, jal), a supply of which is 
kept in the temple, and some leaves of the tulsi plant which will be 
growing in the enclosure ; the tulsi leaves are dipped in the water 
and then applied by the worshipper to his forehead, and if Siva is 
the deity who is being worshipped, some of the water is poured 
over the linga or symbol of the god which is invariably found in his 
temple. The worshipper also makes obeisance (dhok mdrna) before 
the idol of the deity. The act of worship is called darsan or 
viewing, and as it occupies a considerable time, is not to be entered 
upon unless one has ample leisure. Of the more strictly orthodox 
but inferior gods, perhaps Suraj Narayan is the one who most 
commonly receives adoration from the Hindu peasant. He is 
worshipped mostly on Sunday ; the more pious keep a fast (barat) 
in his honor on that day, which consists in eating only one meal 
with one sort of grain and abstaining from salt. 

But although Siva and Suraj Narayan are the two most im- 
portant personages in the Hindu peasant's pantheon, they are too 
great for every day use. He lives as it were in an atmosphere charg- 
ed with the spirits of departed saints, heroes, demons and others 
who are in a position to, and as a matter of fact do, exercise a 
beneficent or malevolent influence on the affairs of mankind, and it 
is from them that he selects those who are to be the recipients of 
his every day devotion. It is not jierhaps so much the case that 
he worships them with fixed ceremonies as be does Siva and Suraj 
Narayan, but they are always, unconsciously almost, present to 
him as the beings who have the most immediate connection with 
bis destinies. 

The more common objects of worship of this class are the 
Hhumia or god of the homestead, and Sitla, the goddess of small- 
pox, who is worshipped mostly by women who mix sugar with 
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water and distribute it to children at her shrine. Fire is also 
venerated by some who drop ghi into it. Th& pipal tree is wor- 
shipped at dawn after bathing ; a lotah of water is poured out at the 
foot of the tree and adoration made {dhok-marna). Khetrpdl is 
another deity who lives in the piped tree, he is worshipped by 
■women when their children are ilL 

A tirbaini or combination of the nim, pipal and bar trees 
growing together is specially sacred, and to plant such a combina- 
tion is an act of pun. The kair tree is also worshipped by women 
in the hopes of thereby getting a child. 

One of the important developments of Hinduism in this dis- 
trict is the Bishnoi sect, which is of Bagrl or Marwarl origin. 
The name Bishnoi is evidently derived from the prominence they 
give in their creed and worship to the god Vishnu, though they 
themselves .say it is derived from the twenty-nine {Bis-nau)k 
articles of their creed as prescribed by the founder of the sect. 
It is said that any member of the higher Hindu castes can be- 
come a Bishnoi, but in this district at least they are almost 
all Jat or Khatl by tribe, and retain the language, dress and 
other characteristics of the Bdgrls ; but they try to- sink their 
tribe in their religion and give their caste as Bishnoi merely. 
The account they give of the founder of their sect is as 
follows : — At Plnpasar, a village south of Bikaner in the Jodhpur 
territory, there lived a Rajpdt Panwar, named Laut, who had 
attained the age of sixty years and had n» son. One day 
a neighbour going out to sow his field met Laut, and deem- 
ing it a bad omen to meet a childless man, turned back from 
his purpose. This cut Laut to the quick, and he went out 
to the jungle and bewailed his childlessness until evening, when a 
fakir appeared to him and told him that in nine months he 
should have a son, and after showing his miraculous power by 
drawing milk from a calf, vanished from his sight. At the 
time named a child miraculously appeared in Laut’s house and 
was miraculously suckled by his wife Hansa. This happened 
in Sambat 1508 (A. D. 1451). For seven years the boy, who 
was an incarnation (autdr) of Vishnu, played with hia fellows, 
and then for 27 years he tended cattle, but all this time he 
spoke no word. His miraculous powers were shown in various 
ways, such as producing sweets from nothing for the delecta- 
tion of bis companions, and he became known as Achamba 
(the Wonder), whence his name of Jhamba by which he is gene- 
rally known. After 34 years a Brahman was sent for to get 
him to speak, and on his confessing his failure Jhambajf again 
showed hia power by lighting a lamp by simply snapping his 
fingers, and uttered his first word. He then adopted the life 
of a teacher and went to reside on a sandhill some 30 miles 
south of Bikaner, where after 51 years he died and was buried 
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instead of being burnt like an ordinary Hindu. He did not chap, i, c. 
marry but devoted himself to the life of an ascetic teacher. Hi.s Population, 
sayings (sahd) (to the number of 120) were written down by his 
disciples, and have been handed down in a book (pofhi) which 
is written in the Nagari character, and in a Hindu dialect 
similar to Bagri, seemingly a Marwarl dialect. The '' twenty- 
nine ” precepts given by him tor the guidance of his followers 
are as follows : — 

Tis din siitak — panch roz ratwanti nari 
Sera karo shnan— si’l— santokh— suchh pyan' 

Pant — bant — tdhnt — itna Itjyo chhan. 

Daya — dharm hirde dharo — ^garu batat jan 
Chori— nindya— jhiith — barjya bid na kariyo koe 
Amal—tamaku— bhang— Itl dur ht tyigo 
Mad — mas se dekhke dur ht bhago. 


Amar rakhao tbit— bail tani na baho 


Amashya barat — ninkh Itlo na ghao. 

Horn jap samadh pija- -bish baikuntht pao 
Untts dharm kt akhrt garu batat soe 
Pahal deo par chavya jisko nara Bishnot hoe 


( which is thus interpreted : — “ For thirty days after child- 
' birth and five days after a menstrual discharge a woman must 
not cook food. Bathe in the morning. Commit not adultery. 
Be content. Be abstemious and pure. Strain your drinking- 
water. Be careful of your speech. Examine your fuel in case 
any living creature be burnt with it. Show pity to living 
creatures. Keep duty present to your mind as the Teacher 
bade. Do not steal. Do not speak evil of others. Do not tell 
lies. Never quarrel. Avoid opium, toh&cco, bhang and blue clothing. 
Flee from spirits and flesh. See that your goats are kept alive 
(not sold to Musalradns who will kill them for food). Do not 
plough with bullocks. Keep a fast on the day before the new 
moon. Do not cut green trees. Sacri fice with fire. Say prayers. 
Meditate. Perform worship and attain heaven. And the last 
of the twenty-nine duties prescribed by the Teacher— Baptize 
your children, if you would be called a true Bishnoi.” 

Some of these precepts are not strictly obeyed ; for instance, 
although ordinarily they allow no blue in their clothing, yet a 
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CH^i, B. Bishnof, if he is a servant of the British Government, is allow- 
Population. ©d to wear a blue uniform ; and Bishnois do use bullocks, 
reugion?‘*^°°^ though most of their farming is done with camels. They also 
seem to be unusually quarrelsome (in words) and given to use bad 
language. But they abstain from tobacco, drugs, and sjarits, and 
are noted for their regard for animal life which is such that 
not only will they not themselves kill any living creature, but 
they do their utmost to prevent others from doing so. 
Consequently their villages are generally swarming with antelope 
and other animals, and they forbid their Musalman neighbours 
to kill them and try to dissuade European sportsmen from inter- 
fering with them. 

They consider it a good deed to scatter grain (chiefly bdjra 
and moth) to pigeons and other birds, and often have a 
large number of half-tame birds about their villages. The day 
before the new moon they observe as a Sabbath and fast-day, 
doing no work in the flelds or in the house. They bathe and pray 
three times a day, in the morning, afternoon and in the even- 
ing, saying “ Bishno Bishno,” instead of the ordinary Hindu 
“ Rdm Rdm.” Their clothing is the same as that of other 
Bagris, except that their women do not allow the waist to be 
seen, and are fond of wearing black woollen clothing. They 
are more particular about ceremonial purity than ordinary 
Hindds are, and it is a common saying that if a Bishnoi’s food 
is on the first of a string of 20 camels and a man of another 
caste touches the last camel of the string, the Bi.shnof will con- 
sider his food defiled and throw it away. The ceremony of / 
initiation {pdk'4) is as follows : — A number of representative / 
Bishnois assemble, ard before them a Sadh or Bishnoi priest ( 
after lighting a sacrificial fire {horn) instructs the novice in the ) 

j duties of the faith. He then takes some water in a new - 

earthen vessel, over which he prays in a set form {Bishno- 
gdyatri), stirring it the while with his string of beads (mdld) 

and after asking the consent of the assembled Bishnois, he- 

pours the water three times into the hands of the novice who 
drinks it oflf. The novice’s scalp-lock {choH) is then cut off and 
his head shaved, for the Bishnois shave the whole head and 
do not leave a scalp-lock like the Hindds ; but they allow the 
bear to grow, only shaving the chin on the father’s death. 
Infant-baptism is also practised, and thirty days after birth the 
child, whether boy or girl, is baptised by the priest (Sadh) in much 
the same way as an adult ; only the set form of prayer is different 
{Gftrbh-gdyatri)r the priest pours a few drops of water 
into the child's mouth, and gives the child’s relatives each three 
handfuls of the consecrated water to drink ; at the same time 
the barber clips off the child’s hair. This baptismal ceremony 
also has the effect of purifying the house which has been made 
impure by the birth {sMaJe}. The Bishnois intermarry among 
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themselves only and by a ceremony of their own in which it I- c, 
f seems the circumambulation of the sacred fire, which is the Population. 

’ j binding ceremony among the Hindus generally, is omitted. Bishnsi 

They do not revere Brahmans, but have priests (ISadh) of their ^ 

I own chosen from among the laity. They do not burn their 
I dead, but bury them below the cattle-stall or in a plasce frequent- 
I ed by cattle, such as a cattle-pen. They observe the Holi in a 

f different way from other Hindus. After sunset on that day 

they fast till the next forenoon, when after hearing read the 
account of how PahMd was tortured by bis infidel father 
Harnakash for believing in the god Vishnu until he was de- 
livered by the god himself in his incarnation of the Lion-man, and 
mourning over Pahlad’s sufferings, they light a sacrificial fire 
and partake of consecrated water, and after distributing unpurified 
sugar (gu7') in commemoration of Pahlad’s delivery from the fire 
into which he was thrown, they break their fast. Bishnois go 
on pilgrimage to the place where Jhambaji is buried, south of 
Bikaner, where there is a tomb (mat) over his remains and a 
temple (mandir) with regular attendants [pujdris). A festival 
takes place here every six months in Asauj and Phagan, when 
the pilgrims go to the sandhill on which Jhambaji lived and there 
• light sacrificial fires (horn) of jandi wood in vessels of stone and 
offer a burnt-offering of barley, tiY, pAi and sugar, at the same 
time muttering set prayers. They also make presents to the 
attendants of the temple and distribute moth and other grain 
for the peacocks and pigeons which live there in numbers. 

Should any one have committed an offence, such as having 
killed an animal, or sold a cow or goat to a Musalman, or allowed 
an animal to be killed when he could have prevented it, he is 
fined by the assembled Bishnois for the good of the temple 
and the animals kept there. Another place of pilgrimage is a 
tomb called Chhambola in the Jodhpur country, where a festival 
is held once a year in Chait. There the pilgrims bathe in 
the tank and help to deepen it, and sing and play 'musical 
instruments and scatter grain to peacocks and pigeons. 

Another Hindu sect is that of the Sultdnis or votaries of SuiiAnis. 
Sakhi Sarwar Sultan of Nigahaya, in the Dera Ghazi Khan 
district. He is extensively worshipped by Jats as well as by 
Musalmans and Sikhs. His followers will not eat the flesh 
of animals killed by jhatka or decapitation, but only that killed 
in the usual manner by halldl. The saint has a shrine at 
Nangthala in the Hisslr tahsil. The offerings are taken by the 
guardians of the shrine who are called pirdhis or bhardis. Images 
of the saint's tomb are to be found in the villages, and offerings 
of sweetmeats, either 1^ or 5^ maunds, are made thereat. 

Nanak-panthis are often regarded as a sub-division of the Ninak-panthis, 
Sikhs, but are more properly a Hindu sect. They venerate Baba 
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CHA^, G. Nanak, the first Gura, and are supposed to follow his teachings, y 
Population. They differ from the true Sikhs, the followers of Gobind Singh, f 
Kinftk-panthis. tenth Guru, in shaving the head with the exception 

the choti, in venerating Brahmans and using tobacco, and they 
differ from the ordinary Hindu only in being more lax in regard 
to caste Tules and ceremonial observances. They are often called 
munna or shaven Sikhs in contradistinction to the pahuliya or 
true Sikhs. 

The Sikhs of the district are confined entirely to the Sirsa 
tahsi'l and the northern part of the Fatehabad tahsil. 

The true Sikhs are followers of the tenth Guru Gobind 
Singh and are distinguished by the five Kakka : (I) the kes or 
long hair and unshaven head ; (II) the kaclih or short drawers 
in place of the dhoti of the Hindus and the iahmat of the 
Musalmdns ; (HI) the kara or iron bangle ; (IV) the kanga 
or comb, and (V ) the kard or knife. They are initiated by 
pahul or baptism and are hence called pahulia as distinguished 
from munna or shaven, an epithet of the Nanak-panthi Sikhs. 
The true Sikhs follow the Granth, venerate the cow per- 
haps even more than do the orthodox Hindus, are forbidden 
the use of tobacco but are allowed to indulge in spirits • 
and drugs, a permission of which, as far as opium is con- 
cerned, they take the fullest advantage. 



They eat the flesh of animals killed by the jhatka or 
decapitation. The true Sikhs of the district ai’e not strict 
observers of the precepts of Gobind Singh. The kes is in- 
variably worn, but the dhoti is often substituted for the 
kaahh and the kard, kara and kanga are commonly discarded. 

They reverence the Brahmans to a certain extent and have 
no particular objection to the killing of cows by their Musal- 
man neighbours. Many of them smoke tobacco. The manly 
and stalwart Sikh contrasts strongly with his neighbours, 
the puny Bagri Jat and the lazy Pachada. He is far less (' 
trammelled by the w’eb of caste restrictions than the Hindu, 
but it by no means follows that he will mingle with the 
lower castes. 


In Sirsi the Sikh religion seems to be making some 
progre.ss among the Bagri Jats, upon whom the example of 
their Sikh neighbours seems to be making an impression in 
matters other than religion. 

J&ins- The Jains in point of wealth and education are a not 

unimportant class of the population, especially in the towns. 

Jainism is certainly a development of Hinduism. The 
question has been fully discussed in the Census Report of 
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1881, and it is not necessary to toneh on it here. The chap. i,o. 

J ains appear to revere the gods of the Hindu pantheon, populatioa. 
but reject the divine origin of the Vedas. Their supreme 
deity is Nirankar, corresponding apparently to the Hindu 
Narain, but their immediate objects of worship and rever- 
ence are the 24 arhaJ.s or saints who have obtained final 
iiirvan {mukti) with Nirankar. They do not appear to re- 
verence or feed the Brahmans, but they have Sadhds or 
priests of their own, and their pun or meritorious conduct 
consists to a large extent in worshipping^^^Njrankar and in 
feeding the Sadhus- They do not wea.i tne janeo or sacred 
thread, they have a certain amount of reverence for the 
cow, bathing is not considered any part of their worship 
nor do they appear to reverence the ling, the symbol of 
Siva. Their scriptures consist of the 32 Sutris written by 
Mahavir, the last arhdt. The leading principle of conduct 
inculcated by their religion is abstention, not alone from 
taking animal life but from causing harm of any kind to 
any living creature (jio). 

Of the 24 arhdls worshipped by the Jains, the most 
famous are Rikabdds,. the first arhdt, and Parasnath and 
Mahavir, the last two. 

Of the Jains there are two main sections, the Mandirpan- 
this and the Dhundiapanthis. The distinction between them 
consists in this that Mandirpanthis worship images of the 
24 arhdts in temples, while the Dhundiapanthis worship no 
idols and have no temples. The i^resent Mandirpanthis are 
the successors and representatives of the original Jains, while 
the Dhundiapanthis are a schismatic offshoot. 

(a) In the temples of the Mandirpanthis are always 
found images of one or more of the 24 arhdts and • in any case 
that of Parasnath the 23rd arhdt. 

The Mandirpanthis are themselves divided into two sections — 
the Swetambaras, Avhose images are clothed and adorned 
with jewels, and the Digambaras, who worship nude 
idols. 

(i) The priests of the Swetambaras are called jatis. Swetambara*. 
The Swetambaras believe that women can obtain salvation 
{nmkti), while the other Jains deny that this can be unless 
the woman is first born again as a man. The principal caste 
who follow the doctrines of the Swetambaras Jains are the 
Oswal Baniyas. There is a tradition explaining how the 
caste came to adopt this form of faith. The' Oswal Baniyas 
were originally Rajputs of Osanagri in Rdjputana ; while 
they were yet Rajpfits, a boy was bitten by a snake ^ a 
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Swetambaras Sddhu sucked the poison from the wound and restored 
the boy to life and the people of the place in consequence adopted 
the Jain religion and became members of the Swetambara sect. 

(ii) As stated above, the idols of the Digambaras are 
nude ; their Sadhua are called muns ; they carry a sort of 
chauri or brush wherewith to drive away insects, &c., and no 
leather of any sort, probably as being an animal product, is 
allowed in their temples 

There is a Augiher sub-division of the Digambaras into 
(1) the Dispanthi section 

Guru and Shastras ; and (2) the Teraphanthi section, who 
accept the arhdts and the Shistras, but deny that there is 
now any Guru other than the Shdstras themselves. The 
priests of the Digambaras are naked, except for a langoii 
round the loins. 

(?)) The second great section of the Jains consists of 
the Dhundiapanthis. It was originally an offshoot from the 
Swetambara section of the Mandirpanthls as noted above. 
The Swetambaras were originally divided into 84 sub-divi-- 
sions ; of these one was the Lanka, which was again split 
up into three minor sub-divisions, or ff ..ddis, viz., the Nagdri, 
Gujardti and the Uttradhi, Under the influence and guidance 
of 22 men called Gurus, the Lanka Nagari developed into 
a large sect, distinct not only from the Swetambara section 
but from the whole body of Jains as then constituted; its 
members, however, still retained the name of Jains, in or-! 
der to distinguish themselves from other Hindus. The section 
thus formed was called the Baistola and subsequently the 
sect of the Dhundiapanthis. The schism which led to 
its formation appears to have occurred in Sambat 1709 
near Ahmadabad under the leadership of Dharm Das and 
Dharm Singh. 

In Sambat 1817 the Baistola or Dhundiapanthis was 
itsel split up by the defection from its midst of the sect 
of the Terahpanthls under Bhikam Sen. The name of the sect 
appears to have arisen from the fact that at first 
it included only 13 men, and it must not be confused with 
the Terahpanthi section of the Digambaras. They have had 
five Gurus, whose seat is Rdjnagar in Bikanir, viz.) Bhikam 
Sen, Bds Mai, Kai Chand, Jit Mai, Meg Raj. 

The main features which distinguish the religion of the 
Dhundiapanthis from that of the other Jains is the absence 
of idol worship in their temples. 

The Dhundias do not reverence Shiva, Brahma and 
Vishnu in any way apparently, nor do they make pilgrimages, 
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The Dhundias wear a cloth over their mouths, in order to chap, i, c, 
prevent the entrance and consequent destruction of animalculge; Population, 
probably for a similar reason the Dhundias will not drink 
water in its natural state (kaeha pdni), but only that which 
has been warmed or otherwise treated (pakka pdni). 

* 

The Baistola section of the Dhundias reverences the 32 
Sutras of Mehavi'r, which form the Jain scriptures, but the 
Terahpantbis have a separate scripture consisting of 52 slokas. 

The Terah pan this will not protect one animal from the at* 
tack of another, but the regard of Bdistola section for animal 
life will rise even to the length of doing this. Op the 
whole the Terahpanthis, as compared with the Baistola, are a 
more advanced and more heterodox sect. 


A complete account of the Arya Samaj is to be found in 
the Punjab Census Report of 1891. A branch of the Samaj 
was established at Hissar in 1889, and a Mandir was built there 
in 1893. In 1899 an orphanage was established at Bhiwani 
which has been the means of saving the lives of some 600 
children. The movement appears to be flourishing. 


Islam, looked at as a religious organization and ns embodying 
a system of religious belief, presents itself to its followers in a 
pauch more definite and tangible shape than is the case with 
Hinduism, and in so far as it does this, it would be expected to 
have a greater eflPect on the moral and social life of its adherents. 


tlusalm ^ n s 
and their sects. 


As a fact, the Musalman is a far more staunch defender of 
his faith and far less tolerant of adverse criticism than the Hindu. 
As often as not the Hindu zamlndar when asked to explain 
points in his own professed religious belief will laugh with 
scarcely concealed incredulity in that belief, remarking that his 
religion is a kacha one, made only for the profit and advantage 
of the Brahman, but will generally end by saying that after all 
f‘ Narayan is the only one. ” To the Musalmdn Islam is thus 
a far more living reality than is Hinduism to the Hindu, but its 
effects on morality are much the same. Without much reference 
to a religious standard, the Musalman regulates his conduct by 
the standard of social morality existing around him. In many 
cases the social customs of the peasant have not been affected 
much by Muhammadanism. Those tribes who were originally 
Hindu and were converted, whether forcibly or not, to Isldm still 
retain their primitive social customs as to marriage, &c. But 
conversion to Muhammadanism has certainly had an effect 
on the character and temperament of the peasant which cannot 
be regarded as other than hurtful ; in place of work carried on 
with contented thrift and industry, as in the case of the 
Hindu Jats, we find among the Musalman agriculturists a 
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CHAP. I, c. disinclination for hard labour at the plough, careless cultivation, 

Pop^tion. prodigality and a finely marked propensity to appropriate other 

Musalm 4 n 3 people’s Cattle, 
and their sects. ^ ^ 

There is little to be said in rcgard to Musalman sects 
as far as Hissdr is concerned. The Musalmans of the district 
almost without exception belong to the Sunni section, and 
Shiahs are almost entirely absent. But , although the orthodox 
>.■ sect is so predominant, it must not be supposed that the Musalman 

peasant is in any sense a strictly orthodox follower of the 
“ Prophet. ” A mosque, it is true, varying from a pretentious 
three domed structure to a mud cottage with three mud pinnacles 
and three entrance doors is to be found in most villages. A 
fakir, often of the Kureshi sect, is entertained by the village as 
a Mullah. He proclaims the azdn, warms the water for the 
wuzu or ablution, teaches the village boys to read or repeat 
passages of the Kurdn in Arabic and reads the nikhxh at 
weddings. For these services he receives a share of grain at 
the harvest and fees at ceremonies. The mass of the population 
do not, however, often go near the mosque, and it is uncommon 
to see a peasant saying his prayers in his field at any of the pre- 
scribed times, which are — 


Fajr 

Zohr 

Asar 

Maghrib ... 
Isha 


Day-break 
2 P. M. 

Before sunset. 
After sunset. 

8 P. M. 


In spite of verbal admissions of the unity of Allah, the 
Musalman agriculturist is to no small extent affected by the 
superstitious reverence for local saints, heroes and demons which 
is so common among his Hindu neighbours, and, in spite of his 
being included within the fold of Islam, he still preserves almost 
intact the ancient customs of his tribe in regard to restrictions 
on marriage, rules of inheritance, &c. The ancestors of the mass 
of the present Musalman rural population of the district were 
converted in all probability in the time of the Mughal Empire 
as a general rule, if their statements are to be believed, of 
their own free will, but more probably in order to propitiate 
their rulers and to save themselves from confiscation of property 
and other disabilities. 


Religion of The Chamdrs as a rule worship Bdmdas, Rahdas or Reh- 
Istes have been a Chamar, who became an ascetic 

■ (Bhagat) at Benares. Many of them appear to regard him 

as an ancestor. Another special object of venerence with them is 
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JSuga Pir, and his jhanda or pole, surrounded by a tuft of chap, i, o. 
peacock’s feathers, is often to be seen in the Chamars’ quarter popnlation. 
and is also carried in procession by Chamars in August 
and September. Chamars also worship Devi and Mata and castes, 
reverence Guru Nanak probably without any very defltiite ^ 

idea as to who he was. 

The Chamars have a special class of Brahmans who are 
called Chamarwa Brahmans or Sadhs. No other Brahmans 
will hold any intercourse with them nor indeed are they 
generally regarded as Brahmans at all. The Chamars some- 
times burn and sometimes bury their dead. 


The special object of worship of the Chuhras (sweepers) Chuhras. 
or lowest caste of Hindu, is Lalbeg or Lalguru, whom they 
regard as an incarnation of the deity. His shrine is to be 
seen in almost every village in the Chuhras’ quarter, and 
consists of a mud platform {chdiintra or cliabiitra) with a ghara 
sunk therein and a pole planted in it as a symbol. Soma 
of the Chuhras also reverence Balmik, who they say was a chela 
or disciple of Lalguru or Ldlbeg. , 

As noticed above the worship of village deities and Vi'ia 
saints makes up the largest portion of the religious life of the 
peasant of the district. Au account of some of the principal ones 
is given below : — . 


Perhaps the one most widely venerated is Guga Pi'r, 
the saint of the Bagar, whose votaries include both Hindus 
and Musalmaus of all castes and tribes among the agricultural 
population of Hissar and the adjoining districts. Musal- 
. mans do not, perhaps, worship him, but at any rate they 
regard him as a fit object for reverence. The Bishnois are 
probably the only agriculturist caste who do not worship 
him. 


An account of the saint is given at page 256 of volume 
I of Sir H. Elliot’s Supplementary Glossary. The local tradi- 
tion about him is as follows ; — ■ 

Guga was a Chauhan Rajput of Garh Dadera in 
Bikanir. His father’s name wms Jeoji, his grandfather’s 
Amarji and his mother's Bachal. She was a daughter of 
Kamarpdl, Setoha Rajpfit of Sirsa. He was miraculously con- 
ceived by the intervention of Gorakhnath Avho gave his 
mother some gugal to eat ; Guga’s famous horse was born in 
the same way. When Guga grew up he had a dispute about 
lands with his cousins Arjan and Surjan, sons of Kachal, 
sister of Bachal, who had also been miraculously born. The 
cousins wished for a share of Guga’s possessions but Guga 
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CHAP. I, a refused and they then induced the King of Delhi to attack 

PopoiatioQ. him. In the course of the struggle Guga killed his two 

wiage^deities p.ephews. His sister, their mother, refused ever to let him 
see her again. Guga left his country and wandered off ; near 
BalJSidra in Bikaner he wished that the earth might swallow him 
up ; this could not be till he became a Musalrnao, he thereupon 
repeated the Musalman “ Raima ” and the earth forthwith 
opened and swallowed him. 

His symbol or standard is a pole with a tuft of peacock’s 
feathers at its summit {Jkanda, chhari). This is carried about 
in Sawan and Bhadon by Chuhras begging for aims. In these 
two months fairs are held at his shrine in Bikanir, and a con- 
siderable part of the country side turns out to be present 
at them. 

Another very favourite object of veneration in this dis- 
trict is Shamji. Like that of many others of the rural 
deities his worship has been introduced into the district from 
the Native States of Rajputana. The account which local 
tradition gives of Shamji is as follows. Like Guga he was a 
i Chauhan Raja of Garh Dadera at the time of the war be- 
tween the Pandavas and Kauravas. Krishna told the Pandavas 
that the Kauravas would conquer them if Shamji joined the latter; 
thereupon Arjan and Krishna, disguised as Brahmans, went to 
Shamji and asked him to give them whatever they asked 
foi’. He w'as famous for his generosity and consented. They 
at once asked for his head which he gave on condition 
that he should witness the struggle between Panda va and 
Kaurava. This was agreed to and Shamji’s trunkless head, 
suspended on a pole, lived on and saw the battle. Shdmji’s 
shrine is at Katla in Jaipur, His worship is even more 
prevalent in Bikaner and Loharu than in this district. 
Mdas are held at his shrine on the 12th Chet and 12th 
Asauj. 

Ramdei is another saint of Rajputana and the Bagar whose 
worship is prevalent in the district. His father was a Tunwar 
Rdjput, who went on a pilgrimage to Dwarka so slowly that it 
took him a century to accomplish. On reaching Dwarka ho 
worshipped the image of Krishna but not satisfied with this 
wished to make the god’s personal acquaintance. He was told 
that Krishna lived in a tank, upon which he jtfmped in and 
obtained the interview which he sought. Krishna then expostu- 
lated with the man about the risk of drowning which he was 
incurring, this had, however, no effect, and he replied that he pre- 
ferred drowning to leaving the god’s presence, whereupon Krishna 
promised to give the man his heart’s desire ; he replied that he 
wanted a son like Krishna. The result was that Rimdei was 
born as an incarnation of Krishna. Ramdei’s shrine is at 
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Rum'clia in Bikaner. Tn the course of the year one blind person 
and one leper are said to be cured at the shrine, many are said to 
go there in the hope of being the favoured ones. Baniyas, Jats 
and Chamars often wear images of Ramdei suspended round 
the neck. There is a shrine of his at Rawatsar in Bikaner, 
where there is a fair on the 10th Magh Sudi and also in Bhadon. 
He is a special deity of the Chamars and they take the offerings 
made at his shrine. Small mud shrines erected in his honour 
and adorned with a flag are often to be seen in the villages in the 
Chamdrs’ quarters. 

Bhairon or Khetrpdl is a village deity, whose chief shrine is 
at Ahror near Rewari in the Gurgaon District. He is the chief 
object of worship with the Hindu Gujars of the district. Their 
tradition is that he was bora of a virgin. Many of the Gujars of 
the district attend a great festival held in his honour at Ahror 
in the month of February. 

The worship of the Bhumia, or presiding deity of the village 
site, is of course common, and his small masonry shrine with its 
domed roof is often seen within the village site. 

In addition to the above, there are many purely local heroes 
or saints, whose worship is confined to one tribe or a few adjacent 
villages, such as Kalapir, who is said to have been a Sidhu J at, 
and is now worshipped by the tribe. He has a shrine at Rhot 
Kalan, a Sidhu J at village in the Hansi Tahsil. 

Another good instance of a tribal deity is that of Dahdada 
worshipped by the Lohan Jats. Lohan, the progenitor of the got, 
had four sons — Mela, Tula, Ula and Chula. Mela and Tula 
founded Narnaund, the chief settlement of Lohans in the district, 
and Ula founded Bhaini, and adjacent village. Chula lived at Nar- 
naund as an ascetic and became a Bhagat or worker of miracles, 
and was thus converted into a village goddling. He is worshipped 
under the form of an oblong stone kept in a shrine at Narnaund. 
His Brahmans are Gaurs of the Indauria got. They are fed on the 
1 1th Sudi of each month. He is also venerated by the distri- 
bution of ten s^rs of sweetmeats and the digging and carrying of 
101 baskets of earth from his tank. 

The subject of superstitions is intimately connected and in 
fact merges, as shown above, in the entire religious system of the 
Hindu. Religion and superstition are to a great extent the 
same thing in his case. 

A few superstitions connected with agriculture may be noted 
here : 

Man gal (Tuesday) is a bad day for the commencement of 
ploughing {halotia) ; Wednesday, on the other hand, is an espa- 
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c. cially good day. During the first 15 days of Asauj the Srdddh 
Population, or ceremonies for the repose of the spirits of ancestors are celebrat- 
Superstitions. ijj^g pgj-iod is called (Kanagat), and it is considered unlucky 
to sow in that interval. On the day of Sukhrant, in the month 
Mah, no wells are worked, nor is any cart nor plough driven. 
The Brahmans are fed on that day and cattle are better fed than 
ordinarily. 

When cattle disease breaks out in a village a rope is stretched 
across the paisa (a village gate), and an earthen saucer with a 
charm written on it is fixed to the middle of the rope through 
which are stuck wooden pegs. The cattle after being driven under 
it enjoy immunity from the disease. 

When a well is being dug, a small shrine to Hanuman is erect- 
ed near, in order to avert accidents during the construction, espe- 
cially the sinking or dislocation of the well cylinder, and to ensure 
that the water shall be sweet. 

The Hindus of Sirsd, as a precaution against theft of grain 
when stacked in the fields, trace a circle of ashes round the 
heap. 

Odd numbers are considered unlucky. A woman must not 
mention her husband’s name, nor should a man mention his wife’s 
name. One should not mention one’s father-in-law (Susra), but 
should call him uncle. Should a Hindu be so unlucky as to kill 
a cow, he must take her tail to the Ganges, there to be purified at 
considerable expense, and on the way he bears the tail aloft tied 
to a stick in order that all may know that he is impure. 

When a palcTca house is being built the mistri suspends the 
figure of a parrot over the door ; this is supposed to bring good 
luck, and when it is first inhabited a string of nim leaves is tied 
over the doorway for the same reason. 

Hissar falls within the diocese of Lahore. There is a church 
ftc* '"chrfstian at Hissar and also one at Sirsd. The Sirsd church is visited about 
Miasiocs. Qjice ^ month by a Chaplain from the Rewari branch of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission at Delhi and 
the same gentleman also visits Hissar about once in two 
months. The services are, of course, those of the church of 
England. At Sirsd there is a Roman Catholic Chaplain who holds 
services in a small bungalow used as a chapel. There are two 
missions in the district. One is the Zandna Baptist Mission 
at Bhiwani. Regarding this. Miss Farier, the head of the Mission, 

J writes as follows : — “ The sect to which our Mission belongs is 

that of the Baptists (English). It was in 1887 that work 
1 was begun in Bhiwdni by Miss I. M. Angos, who lived for 

p some time in a native house in the city, and it has been un- 

wt» 
born 
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dergoing gradual development ever since. At the present 
time our work includes the following branches : — 

“ (1) Educational Work. We have two girls’ day-schools 
in the city, and zanana pupils are taught to read in their own 
homes. The schools are under Government inspection and 
receive a small grant-in-aid from the Municipality. The zandna 
workers have usually invitations to teach in quite as many 
houses as they have time to go to, sometimes more. 

“ (2) Evangelistic Work. This includes Sunday services, 
visits to villages and towns in the neighbourhood, teaching and 
preaching in Hospital and Dispensary, etc., etc. 

“ (3) Medical Work. Our first Hospital was a native house 
in the city, stiU used as a dispensary. This was opened in 
1891. Our present Hospital was opened in March 1899 by 
Major Dunlop Smith, and the number of in-patients promises to 
be considerably larger this year than in any previous one. 
That the medical work is appreciated by the people is shewn by 
the distances from which patients come, or are brought, for treat- 
ment. They have come from Hansi, Hissar, and even Sirsd, ; 
from Eohtak, Dadri, Rewari, Kosli, Tusham, Meham, Beri, 
Chang and many other villages far and near. For the last 
two years plague work has been a special feature of the medical 
work of our mission ; it is mostly carried on by house to 
house visitation. The Hospital and Dispensary receive a small 
grant from the Municipality — only, Rs. 16 per month. 

(4). Care of the Orphan Children. We have now nine of 
these under our charge. We keep them until old enough to be 
sent to Boarding Schools for training. “ The objects of our 
Mission might be summed up as follows ; — The spiritual, mental, 
moral, and physical good of as many of our Indian fellow-subjects^ 
as we can influence and reach, especially the women and children, 

“ As regards Finances, only a very small proportion of the 
expenses of the Mission is met by local contributions. I have 
already mentioned the Municipal grants to School and Hospital. 
A small and very variable amount is also received towards the 
expenses of the medical work in fees from patients visited in 
their homes, who can afford to pay. But most of the expenses 
are met from Mission funds raised in England. 

“ The attitude of the people is for the most part friendly, 
though their ignorance and superstitious prejudices often pre- 
vent our doing all that we would for them in times of illness 
and trouble. Miss Theobald’s famine relief work among them in 
1897 and 1900, and the plague work last year certainly helped to 
make them look upon us as their friends. But the actual num- 
ber of converts has hitherto been small.” 
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The second is a branch of the Rewdri Mission at Sirsd. The 
. objects are entirely religious and educational ; and no medical work 
is done. 

Almost exactly three quarters of the population of the dis- 
trict are engaged in agricultural operations and in occupations 
auxiliary thereto, or are dependent for their means of subsistence 
upon persons so engaged. Excluding the persons in the service of 
the State and Railway almost aU the remaining quarter earn their 
livelihood by supplying the wants of the agricultural population. 

The villages in different parts of the district differ widely in 
appearance and in the air of comfort and prosperity which they 
wear. The best are undoubtedly the Jat villages of Hansi, 
Bhiwdniand parts of Hissar and Patahdbdd. They consist of 
collections of substantial and roomy enclosures containing good 
mud houses. A large number of them have many masonry brick 
houses and one or more handsome and lofty brick built chaupdls 
(kithai paras) or rest-houses. The pakka haveli (or mansion) of 
the prosperous local Baniya is to be seen in many of them. On 
the outskirts of the village site are the mud huts or hovels of the 
village menials, Chamars and such like. The village, as a 
general rule, has one or at the most two entrances (phalsa), and 
there is generally no passage right through it ; in many cases it 
is divided into pands or wards between which there are no in- 
ternal means of communication. Outside the village will be 
found one or more temples of Shiva or Krishna. Near the dbddi 
will be at least one large and deep tank (johdr) on the bank of 
which wiR often be seen a handsome ghat and a pakka well 
provided with reservoir (Jcund) for bathing and watering cattle. 
Near the tank is often found the hut {derah) of a fakir who is re- 
garded as a guardian of the tank. The tank is generally sun- 
rounded by a thick fringe of large trees, chiefly nim, siras, 
pipal, bar and kikar. 

Scattered round the village are the thorn enclosures (giU 
tvara or bdhra) in which the stacks {hitaura) of cpla (cow-dung) 
are stored for fuel. The cattle are sometimes but very rarely 
pound in them at night. Round the tank is a wide patch of 
open kallarish soil, which is jealously preserved as a watershed 
for the tank ; often it is covered with trees w'hich are carefully 
preserved and form a hani or plantation. 

The above is the type of the pro.sperous Jat village in the 
eastern, central and south-eastern parts of the district. Towards 
the west and south-vvest, the type deteriorates slightly not so 

much as regards the buildings as the surroundings of the 
village. 
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The trees round the ahddi are less numerous, the tanks not so 
large, nor in consequence of the greater proximity of light sandy 
soil so deep. At the same time we miss the large and handsome 
chaupals and the masonry houses become less common. 

The houses in the Musalman villages are generally far 
inferior to those in Jat villages, and the surroundings, such as 
trees and tanks, distinctly so. They generally have, especially 
in the centre and southern half of the district, a more or less pre- 
tentious masonry mosque with its three domes and minarets. 

The Musalman Pachhada villages in the north of tahsfl 
Fatahdbdd and along the course of the Ghaggar present a still 
greater contrast to those of the Jats. The houses are far poorer, 
often nothing more than thatched mud hovels and the villages are 
far smaller in size, less neat and less compactly arranged. 

Few trees are planted round the village site, and what there 
are, are of natural growth. The thorn enclosures and opla stacks 
of the Jdt village are absent, and the mosque itself is only a 
mud house, a little more respectable than the rest, with an open 
platform of mud in front and distinguished from other buildings 
by its three mud pinnacles. Such villages do not generally boast 
of any chaupal or rest-house. 

The Sikh villages of Sirsd resemble more or less the Jat 
village# of the southern part of the district, but are probably 
inferior to them so far as appearance of prosperity is con- 
cerned. As a rule, owing to the dry nature of the climate, the 
villages are clean. Many of those, however, near the canal, are 
filthy in the extreme, and the zamlnddr’s attempts at sanitation 
are of the feeblest. 

The question of water-supply is one of pressing importance 
in most parts of the district. Except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the canal and the Ghaggar, the water-level in the 
wells is at a depth varying from over 100 to 60 or 70 feet, and 
well water is only drunk when the tanks or johars are dried up. 
The proper repair and excavation of the village tanks is a 
matter to which much attention is given. Many, if not most, 
villages have been built on low-lying sites {dahar), in which the 
rain water from the surrounding higher lands naturally collects. 
As the village increases in size and more mud bricks are 
required, the tank deepens, and some of the miscellaneous common 
income of the village, generally the proceeds of the sale of the 
right to work shora (saltpetre), and of dried fallen trees, is devoted 
to repairing and enlarging the tank, or a rate is levied by the 
villagers among themselves for this purpose. So long as the 
tank water holds out. men and cattle drink from it and both 
bathe in it promiscuously, but some of the better villages reserve 
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CHAP. I, G. one or partition off a part of a tank for drinking and bath- 
Popuiat'on ing purposes, and no cattle are allowed to enter it or drink 

Water-supply, 

When the tanks dry up, which often happens long before 
the rains, the only resource left is the water in the wells which 
are in many parts few and far between, and in many of those 
which do exist the water is bitter and undrinkable. The 
majority of the wells used for drinking purposes are on the 
banks of the village johars and the filtration of the tank water 
has the effect of keeping the well water sweet. In Sirsd an 
aperture (bamba or moi i) is left in the side of the well cylinder 
which communicates with the tank; when the latter is full, its 
water is let into the well, and this helps to keep the well water 
sweet. 

The water of the tank and wells is almost universally open 
to use by the whole of the village population of whatever caste 
or creed. Well water is seldom drunk anywhere while water, 
however filthy, is available in tanks ; when the latter is exhaust- 
ed, men are appointed to draw water for the village and they 
received fees called pi. The scale of fees varies, in some villages 
it is 2 annas per matTca or water jar and 3 annas per head of 
cattle is charged per month ; in other villages, 1 anna per horsa, 
1 anna per buffalo and 6 pies per other head of cattle per men^ 
sem is charged. 

Houses. The houses in various parts of the district diflfer very con- 

siderably in the style of architecture employed and the standard 
of comfort attained. The best are certainly those in the rich 
and prosperous Jdt villages of Hansi and along the eastern 
border of the district generally, and also in some of the central 
portions. 

They consist of a covered gateway with side rooms (paoU 
or deorhi) which opens on to the lane {gdl or gali) ; within this 
entrance is an open square or yard called variously dngan, sahan 
or hUdla, at the rear of this or on either side is a verandah called 
daldn or bichdla, and behind this again are the inner rooms for 
sleeping and living called kotha or sufa. The above is perhaps 
a fairly accurate description of the standard plan of a Jat house, 
but the variations are innumerable. Frequently two or three 
minor enclosures will be found inside the main enclosure and 
subdivided therefrom by walls (bhints). Within the enclosures 
are the chulds or hearths at which the bread is baked, and each 
distinct confocal group living within one enclosure has a separate 
chula. The arha or oven in v/hich the daily porridge or dalia is 
cooked and the milk warmed is generally outside the paoli or 
entrance and built against the outer wall of the house in the 
gali or lane. 
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The household cattle are generally penned at night either 
in the dngan or in the paoli. Fodder is often stacked in the 
flat mud roofs. In some Jat villages the prosperous landowner has 
converted his mud residence into a substantial brick havelt, 
while in most such villages, there will be at least one or two 
zamlndar’s houses with jpal'Aa gateways and fronts [munh). 

The houses in Rajput villages, both Hindu and Mussalman, 
are built on much the same general plan as in the case of Jats, 
but, as a rule, they are less neat, and in many cases, a far greater 
number of families live together in one enclosure than in the case 
of Jats. 

In some cases the household will consist of a large enclosure 
subdivided into minor ones which contain one, or more chvlds, 
the outward and visible sign of a separate and distinct confocal 
group. Such groups are generally related more or less closelv, 
but in some cases the family tenants and kamins are also allowed 
to live in the household enclosure. 

The type of house common in the Edgar shows a standard of 
comfort distinctly inferior to that prevailing on the eastern 
portion of the district. Asa general rule, the soil is not adapted 
for the construction of mud roofs, as it is too light to withstand 
the rain, the roofs are in consequence made of the thatch of hajrci 
{harhi), the walls being mud. Such a house is called chappur or 
hiidi, and several of them will be found arranged round the 
dngan or enclosure, which, if the inmates are fairly prosperous, 
will be provided with a mud polai or entrance thatched with 
straw. Another still poorer class of Bagri dwelling is the jhompri, 
which consists of a circular hut, the sides of which are made by 
interweaving the branches of various bushes and putting on a 
thatch of hdjra straw. In the better and more prosperous Bagri 
villages the type of house is similar to that in Jdt villages, but 
is inferior in construction and point of comfort. 

The lowest type of house to be found in the district is that 
which is prevalent in the Pachhdda villages on the Ghaggar tract. 
The villages in that part are very small and the houses far more 
scattered than in the larger villages to the south. The typical 
Pachhadd’s house consists of a one-roomed mud hut called kiicli 
or kotha, standing in the middle of a thorn enclosure called 
dngan or sath. There is generally a smaller inner enclosure for 
the cattle called bdhra ; the dngan also contains a thatch sup- 
ported by poles called chdn, which is used for living in by day 
and for sleeping in in the hot weather. The class of dwelling- 
house found in the Pachhada villages to the south of the Ghaggar 
tract approximates more closely to the type prevalent elsewhere in 
the district as described above. 
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The furniture of the average Jdt householder consists of 
Populaton some chdrpais or bedsteads (khcit or manji), stools (pidhds) to sit 
Furniture, charTcho. or spinning wheel for his woman, a hothi or mud 

receptacle in the shape of a bin for his grain, a large wooden 
mortar made out of the trunk of a tree and called ukhal with the 
pestle or mitsal used for husking rice on festive occasions. The 
chnkki or hand-mill is used for grinding the grain used daily. 
In most houses the chinka will be seen suspended from the roof ; 
food left over from the evening meal is kept upon it so as to be 
out of reach of the village dogs. 

An important part of the household furniture is the greater 
or less array of domestic vessels (bhdnda) of various kinds. 
The principal perhaps are the thdli or large flat dish of brass or 
kdnsi used for eating from ; the katora or drinking vessel, also 
the hisola or heluci, a smaller form of drinking vessel ; the lotah 
of brass used for carrying water ; the tokni or large brass vessel 
with narrow funnel-like mouth in which water or milk is kept ; 
the ghara or nxallca, a large earthen vessel in which water is 
carried from the well on the women’s heads ; the handia, an 
earthen vessel of much the same shape as the above in which the 
dalia is cooked and milk warmed. The tawa is a flat iron plate 
upon which the roti or bread is baked on the chula or hearth. 
In many villages huge iron caldrons called kardhis are to be 
found ; they are used when culinary operations are required on 
a largo scale as at weddings or funeral feasts (kdj). 

The above description applies to the furniture of an ordinary 
Jat house in the south, central or eastern portions of the district, 
but that of an average Pachhada’s dwelling is probably less plenti- 
ful especially as regards the brass vessels. 

The Pachhadas call their earn bin barola or haroU according 
to their greater or smaller size ; while among the Bagris they are 
known as khoti or khotliya. 

There is a considerable amount of diversity in the clothes 
worn by difllerent tribes of the agricultural classes. The ordih- 
ary Hindu zaraindar’s apparel consists of a dhoti or Loin cloth, a 
vnirzai or jacket fastened with strings in front, and a pagri or 
turban. The richer class of zaminddr substitutes the kuTti or vest 
and the angarkha or long coat for the mirzai. The usual wrap is 
the chddar, and in the cold weather a thick blanket called 
lohi or a razdi or a cotton quilt called dohar is substituted. 
The khes is another wrap and is often used for canying 
grain or pala. On occasions of festivity, a kiirta, a coloured 
chddar and a sdfa or finer sort of pagri are worn. In 
place of the chddar the Bishnois often wear the ’pattu, 
which is generally handsomely embroidered and worked. 
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Ew the dhoti the Musalmdn generally substitutes the ch^i, o. 
tahmat or lungi, a loin cloth worn like a kilt and not tied Population.' 
r between the legs as in the case of the Hindu dhoti. 

I His chddar is often of a blue colour and is then called 
lungi. 

The characteristic garment of the true Sikhs is the leachh, a 
short drawers, but many of them have adopted the Hindu 
dhoti or the Musalmdn tahmat. As a wrap they generally 
wear the hhes which is made of cotton. 

The Hindu women of the villages wear a ghagra or 
skirt of cotton ; in some parts this is called lahinga. Married 
females wear a bodice called angyd or choli, while those 
who are unmarried wear the kurti, and the wrap of cotton 
worn over the head is called ohrna or dopatta. 

In the cold weather the Bishnoi women substitute a 
woollen petticoat called dhabla for the ghagra and a woollen 
wrap called liinkdr. The latter is often handsomely worked. 

The Sikh women wear the drawers {pajama or sutkan) 
and over this a short skirt or ghagra. In place of the 
angya, they wear the kvrti. For the dopatta they often 
^bstitute an ornamented wrap called phulkdri. 

The majority of the Musalman womoL wear the suthan or 
pdjdmds in place of the ghagra^ and the kurti in place of 
the angya. The Pachhdda women, however, wear the 
ghagra. 

Jewels (gena) are common among the womenfolk of Jaweia. 
the wealthier agricultural tribes, such as Jats and especially 
Kshnois. If men wear jewels they comprise no more than 
a bracelet and a pendant round the neck. The following 
list gives the names, description and value of the ornaments 
worn by women in the district : — 

List of ornaments worn by women of Hissdr District. 


■ 

K ames of oxna> 

! ments. 

DEFIItlTIOIf. 

SSTIMATIID COSX 
IF MADE OF 

Gold. 

Silver. 


1 Head OBniuEme, 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bor ... 

A round hollow ornament of the size of a betel -nut worn 
on the front of the forehead where the hair is parted. 

1* 

1 

Eaada 

A small flowery boss, shaped like a turtle skull, worn 
braided Into the temple hair. 

S20 

23 
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Population 

Jewels. 


Names of orna- 
ments. . 

Beiujition. 

Estimated cost 

IF made op 


Gold. 

Silver. 


Head Oenaments.— concW. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Chak 

A rireular thin plate with a hook worn on the top of 
the head. 

40 

8 

ChotiphU 

A round semi-sphericiJ etamped boss worn on the top 
of the head. 

... 

4 

Pbulliiin 

A small pair of Choti phiils, one worn behind either ear 
on the hairs. 

... 

2 

Taga 

Is a chain with a plate, the plate is tied with a thread 
to the hair and the chain is. left banging. 


2 


A boss, worn on the top of -the head 

... 

IS 


Fobebead Obnauents. 



Banoli ..7 

A fringed trinket, pendant on both sides of the face by 
means of a chain. 

80 

5 

i 

More bind! ... 

Just the same as bindi, only that the central part rests 
upon a rude imitation of the figure of a peacock 
(worn by MahAjans). 

300 

• •• 

Slukli 

A chOiin ••• («• «t» 

100 

tit 

Bbowarla 

A crescent-shaped ornament 

100 

••• 

Sarasari 

A. plaited chain running from ear>te ear 

150 


Tika 

A crescent-shaped ornament (pendant), set with jewels 
and fringed with pointed golden leaves or pearls. 

60 

1 

Jbumat ... 

A tassel-shaped ornament (pendant), with seven or 
eleven chains, all hanging from a chain gust below it, 
each chain bearing a bead on its end. 

100 


Bingna 

Small tinsel forehead ornament 


5 


Eab Obbauebts. 



Bail (dandi) ... 

A set of rings, about 12 or 14 in number, worn all round 
the edge of the ear, each about one inch in diameter. 

100 

7 

Jhumka ... 

A tassel-like ornament, shaped like a marigold fiower, 
hung on to a bdli in both the oars. 

75 

6 

Bila ..7 

A large thin ring with pearls perforated ’(worn hy men) ; 
and the heavy one, a fringed ear-ring is worn by 
women. 

40 

2 

Pali 777 7.. 

A tassel-like frame-work, made with five chains and 
little balls, worn either hung to a bdli or strung to it. 

200 

12 

ilurki ..7 

A smaller ear-ring of the bdli shape, worn in the ear ... 

4 

0 8 

Bujii or barlia 

A huga stamped round stud having ajround nail beneath, 
worn in the ear. 

... 

1 

Karn-pbul 

A round stamped ornament, hut cut in curves round the 
edge, has a nail beneath like a buJli and is worn with 
the bujii. 

... 

2 
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Names of orna- 
ments. 

Defikitidn; 

Estimated cost 

IP MADE or 

-■ 

Gold. 

Silver. 


Nose Obnamests. 



Natb 

A large nose ring, one side of the ring being ornamented 
with a belt of jewels and gold spacgles or a few pearls, 
a pendant [latkan) is hung to it. The ring is 
about three inches in diameter, made either solid, 
hollow, or like a sword. 

60 

«ti 

£Aang..r 

A small nose stud, let into the flesh of the nostrU on 
one side, with a pearl or turquois on it. 

2 

::: 

Bnlak ... 

A pendant, in the shape of a spoon, worn in the nose 
(or a leaf-shaped pendant nose ornament worn by 
both girls and married women, but nererby widows). 

15 

... 

Eoili Lanng ... 

Just the same as laung but its handle (nail) is a hollow 
tube through which nose-ring inath) is passed. 

2 

ft* 

Machhli’ ... 

A ring With fringes carved into the likeness of a fish ... 

15 

**. 


Necklaces and Neck Oenamehts. 



Teota 

A plaited ornament comprising three beads 

150 

..." 

Takhtitail ... 

A spherical plate out into curves, worn plaited into a 
ring. 

200 

... 

Gal-pata 

A collar or necklace of a great number of chains 

300 

... 

H4]a ... ... 

A plain necklace of gold beads perforated, often alternated 
with corals. 

100 

I 

Pach-larl ... 

A set of five chains with 300 beads ... 

150 

»•! 

Satlara ... 

A set of seven chains with beads 

1 200 

.a. 

Tilrl 

A set of three chains with 90 beads ... ... 

100 

... 

Eanjroi 

A linked chain ..J 

200 


Eathla 

Made of a set of chains with a single jewelled pendant 
ijugni) hanging from it. 

200 

1 


Hit 

A net- work of chains with star-shaped spangles on it, 
the chains running into a plate on each side of the 
neck, linked: with a chain over the neck. 

500 

25 

Champakali 

A necklet consisting of a string of twisted silk, on the 
edge of which a number (40) of long narrow tapering 
and pointed beads, like the doto seed are fixed. 

GO 

1 

Eantba 

As above, but beads are round, bored through this, fits 
close to the neck. 

JOO 

... 

JaA Hala 

A sort of a rosary of beads 


7 

Hamayal 

A chain of twisted silk, from which suspend various 
coinSi flat square and rectangular hollow plates. 

• •• 

25 

Hasli ... 

A stamped ring or collar of silver, thick in the middle 
and thin at either end like a serpent’s tail. 

... 

20 

Cbanki 

The same as Harndyal, beating a few fiat hollow plates. 

... 

10 
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List of ornaments worn hy ivomen of Hissdr District ^contd. 


Names ol orna- 
ments, 

DefisiiioH, 

Estimated coal 

IT MADE OT 


Gold. 

Silver. 


ABH OSKAKEKISk 

Es. 

Bs. 



A gqnare plate with a stamped stad within, worn b; a 
twisted thread on the upper part of the atm. 

150 

7 

Batts 

Two flat plates worn like a bdzu ... 

70 

3 

Bazuband 

A broad belt- like ornament having 18 rectsngnTar 
plates, generally mounted on silk and tied on the 
upper arm. 

150 1 

15 

Nannaga 

A series o{ nine rectangular studs set with stones, 
mounted on a twisted tb^read. 

150 

10 

!Z'&d ••• S'* 

A broad silver ring worn on the upper arm 

... 

ss 

CEadia ... ••• 

Around ring of silver, either BoUd or hoUow, without 
ends. 

... 

25 

Janshan 

A series of octangular hollow tubes (stud), shaped like a 
mung pod, tied by a twisted silk thread. 

1 •• 

9 

Attar ddn ••• 

Just the same as bdzu, having two plates on either side, 
mounted on a twisted Nik thread (a casket fitted 
with vases for holding attar ot perfume essences). 

Bbacebes. 

80 

5 

Nangurl 

A chain of a few beads larger than a grain, moonted on 
a twisted thread. 

100 

SO 

Kangan 

A plate of metal (ring) with ju%Iing balls ... ... 

160 

Kara ..I ••• 

1 A bracelet of stiff metal worn bent ronnd tbs arm, the 
ends are often stamped. 

I 

SOO 

,V 15 

Sand att ••• 1 

1 Is a kara but the edges are serrated 

130 

\ « 

Poncbi 

Worn on the wrist, the same as naugrtri— a series of 
strings of shells or small gold elongated beads. 

100 

i'E 

Ebanjari 

An impressed hollow, broad ring made of two parts, each 
joined with clasps. 

100 

6 

Pacbhell 

A ••• ••• ••• ••• ess ••• r»< 


10 

Eangni 

A broad kara ornamented with silver studs 

... 

40 

Oajra 

A flexible bracelet made of round studs mounted on a 
8Uk2tbread. 

100 

5 

Cb-ora ... «•. 

A series of 12 or 14 flat impressed bangles, bent found ; 
haJf of the series worn on each arm. 

• •1 

SO 

Cbban... ' ... 

A noisy form of churi with small tinkling balls 


25 

Jut it» 

A long silver deere or tube worn on both arms like a lot 
of ckuriea fastened together. 


25 

Satlara... 

, A series of chains fastened together, worn like the gajra 

200 

10 
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[PABT A. 


List of orwiments worn hy women of Hissdr District — conoid, chap, i, c. 


Names of orna- I 

DfiFINITIOIf. 

■ X 

Estimated cost 

IF MADE OF 

mente. 


Gold, 

Silver, 



PlNGSB ElSGS. 



Aysi 

...j 

A small cup of little depth, fitted with a looking glass, 
having a thin ring beaeath, worn on the thumb. 

AO 

2 

Chhalba 

1 

• « • 

A tbin round ring, plain or stamped ... ... ... 

5 

0-4 

Angntbi 

• •• 

A ring set with one or more stones 

10 

0-6 

Hath pbil 

... 

A dowery ornament worn with chains on the enter 
part of the hand. 

lOb 

6 

Tagri ... 


A chain with a book on both ends, worn all round the 
waist. 

•** 

20 



AKKnEis. 



Kari ... 

... 

A fine sort of Tcara, worn on the ankles 


30 

Jhanj ... 


A large hollow bored ring with beads introdneed into 
the hollow, which rattles when the wearer walks, | 

«»• 

12 

Tore ... 

«•! I 

A chain of links interweaved together with broad clasps, 
worn on both the ankles. 


IS 

Pazeb 

• • • 1 

Is a tora, with pendants of silver, which clink together 
when the wearer walks. 


40 

Chviri ... 


Iiarge stamped toras, font or Six, often fringed with 
pendants. 

• » * 

30 

Sftok «•* 

«•* 

A large solid ring carved according to the natural form 
of foot. 

• »» 

30 

Santilra 

fee 

A sort of tora of intermingled chains 

... 

40 

Cbhelkati 

• •• 

A smooth tora like jAuny ... 

tit 

20 

Iiangai 

• •• 

A ring «M SAS Mt ••• ••• SU •*» 

*t» 

80 



Tons OBItAUEmS, 



ChhdBa 

• •• 

The same as finger chhalla l!ht somewhat larger than 
that. 

lit 

0-8 

Zanjlr 

• ft 

An interlinked chain, worn across the toes 

ttt 

4 

Bicbhwa 

• •• 

A chhaUa fringed with tinkling balls ... 

... 

6 


Jewels. 


Before going to his work in the fields in the early Divisions of 
morning (kalewdr, lassivela and chhdvela) the peasant has a 
slight breakfast on the remains of the meal of the previous 
night and drinks lassi or butter milk. Jtahri is frequently 
eaten at this, time, especially among the Bagris. It is made by 
mixing bdjra flour with water and whey or butter-milk 
(lassi.) This is put in the sun until it ferments. Some 
salt and more lassi is then added and the whole put over 
a smouldering fire till mormng when it is eaten with lassi. 
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0 . The first substantial meal of the day is taken at about 
Population. 10 A. M. (kalewdr), or if the peasent has taken his early 
breakfast with him into the fields and ate it there some- 
what late not till midday. This meal consists of scones 
(roti) with did and any green stuff {tarkdri or sdg), such 
as the green leaves of sarson, which may be available. 
Lassi or, failing that, water is drunk. The scones or round 
flat cakes are made of bdjra or joivdr when in season and 
when they fail of gram. 

In the western part of the district among the Bagris 
the grain preferred is bdjra and moth mixed, or if the 
peasant well off bdjra alone. The people of Hariana prefer 
joivdr, while those of the Nili make their roti of bhejar, 
gram and barley mixed, if procurable, as is generally the case in 
that part. Wheat is of course beyond the means of most 
zami'ndars, and as a fact they would not eat it if it were not 
as they prefer bdjra and joivdr. When the bdjra and 
jowdr crop fails, gram is generally utilised for food. 

The midday meal is carried to the men at work in the 
fields either by the women or by a servant (chakidra). 
Where the women of the household are kept in pardah the 
ploughman has to return home for it. After this meal work 
is begun again and continued till after midday when a rest is 
taken. 

In some parts, as among the Pachhddds, any thing left over 
from the morning meal is eaten in the afternoon about 3 p. m. 
At sunset the peasant returns from the field and the prin- 
cipal meal of the day is then taken. It consists mainly of a 
porridge called kichri or dalia according as more or less fine in 
quality. Kichri is made of bdjra and rnUng, or one of them 
mixed with moth or channa. J owdr is also sometimes used. 
The gram is prepared by removing the husks by pounding 
in the ukhal. Dalia is a porridge made of jowdr or bdjra, 
and is genrally eaten in the evening by the average zaminddr ; 
the more wealthy, however, eat kichri. For dalia the gram 
is ground in the chakki in the usual way. The usual drink 
at this meal is water. 

In the hot weather after this meal the zamfndar will 

go out to the villiage chaupdl and there meet his friends. 

The whole village goes to rest early, and everything is generallv 
quiet by 9 or 10 P. M. ^ p & jr 

The above is a sketch of the daily life of the Hissdr peasant 

in seasons when there is field work on hand. At other 

times the Bagri Jdt and the Bishnoi will go off with 
their camels to carry for hire or to do a little speculation 
in gram on their own account. They will go to. the Nali 
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tract and buy grain, probably gram and barley or gram, and chap, i, c. 
carry it southwards or into the Bikdner territory where Population, 
they may expect to realize some profit by its sale, 

The Deswali Jat and the Rajput comparatively seldom 
leave their villages in this way, and in the seasons wherein 
there is no agricultural work to be done they are, so far as 
the bdrdni tract is concerned, comparatively, idle for considerable 
periods together. 

The life of the village housewife, when not in pardah, is, 
on the whole, a hard one. She goes to the village well with 
the ghara on her head draws water twice in the day, she 
cooks the morning meal, and when the men are at work in 
the fields carries it out to them there ; at the seasons for 
weeding and harvesting she does a considerable share of this 
work, and after going home has to cook the evening meal. In 
addition to this she has to collect the cow-dung from the fields 
and make it into opla, which is the almost universal fuel of 
the district and to spin the cotton {rui) into threads. The life 
of the Jdt and Bagri women is one of practically unremitting 
toil. 

The *names given to the divisions— of the day vary consider- Divisions oi 
ably in different parts of the district. ® 

... Baghpati, pilabadal, lohipati, 
parbhat (Bagri), bangvela 
(Pachhada), imratvela (Sikh). 

„ M, Dinnikale, ugmana (Bagar), 
kalewdr, vadivela, lassivela 
(Sikh). 

. . . Dopahar, rotivela. 

. . . Dindhale. 

. . . Handiwar (J at), pasldra (Bagri), 
peshivela (Pachhada), taori- 
vela (Sikh). 

... Jhimanwar (Jat) = food time. 

... Sota, sotavela (Sikh). 

... Adhirat. 

... Paharka tarka or ratdhale. 

• There are a fairl7 large number of children’s games known Amusements, 
in the district. The commonest are perhaps gend, which is prac- 
tically the English hockey, and kabbaddi which much resembles 


Shortly before sunrise 

Sunrise . — Sunrise to 10 

Midday 
Noon to 2 p. 31. 

Late afternoon to sunset 

Sunset.^7 p. m. to 8 p. m, 
9 p. M. about 
Midnight 

Midnight to 2 p. M. 
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piisoners’ base. In the latter game the two parties are 
CHAP. I, c. (Jrawn up opposite one another in line ; a member of one rushes 
Population, across and touches one of the other and endeavours to get 
Amusements. Jjaek without taking breath, if he can do this the person touch- 
ed is dead, if however, he is caught, and detained till he is com- 
pelled to take breath he himself is counted dead. 

Danda litti is a game much resembling the English tipcat. 
The stick is called danda and the small piece of wood points at 
both ends Avhich is struck with the danda is called litti. A 
hole called gutta is dug. If the striker misses hitting, the 
latti or the litti is caught by one of the other players, the striker 
has to carry one of them to the gutta on his back. 

Munaliidri is a game much resembling that known in 
England as Tom Tiddler’s ground. 

5 t/oSandri is practically the English hopskotch, divisions are 
marked out on the ground, one is called bijobandri and the fur- 
thest sanvudra or the ocean. A brick is placed inside the latter 
and the object is to kick it into the other divisions while hopping. 
The brick must not rest on a dividing line nor go into' 6170- 
bandri. 

Chil jhappatta. — In this game a boy holds one end of a 
rope and another taking the other end wheels round and round 
at the full extremity of his tether, mean while attempting to catch 
the other players. 

Sonchi is a Sikh game. One player attempts to strike 
the other with the open palm on the breast without being caught 
and detained by the latter. If he can succeed in doing this 
three times running, he is considered to have won. Dhind hoTcra, 
luk chhip, and dnkh rmchduld are all forms of hide and 
seek. 

Games are practically confined to the children. Their elders 
have few forms of amusement ; indeed their life is one of great 
monotony, broken at intervals greater or less according to prevail- 
ing scarcity or plenty by a marriage. Sometimes a wandering 
band of Nats or acrobats will pay a visit to the village, and will 
give a performance for which they are remunerated from the 
village malba. 

Faire, fasts, The religions gathering of the district are numerous. 

shrines. At Deosar, in the Bhiwani Tahsil, a fair m honour of Devi 

is held twice in the year in Asauj and Chet. It only lasts for 
one day on each occasion and is attended by some 1,000 persons 
from the adjacent villages. There is a small temple to Devi qn 
a. hill clo.se to the village. The proprietors of the village 
take the offerings made there on the occasion of the fair. 
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A fair in honour of Shibji is held at Jugan in the Hissar chap, i, c, 
Tabsil on the day of Sheoratri (Phagn Badi 13). It is attended Pooulation. 
by only sonio 400 persons and lasts only for one day. A ho^^pucaa^aad 
similar fair on the same date is held at Muhabbatpur in the shriaea. 
same tahsil, attended by some 600 persons. 

A fair in honour of Guga Pir, attended by some 8,000 per- 
sons, is held at Hissar on the ninth day of the dark half of 

Bhadon. It lasts only one day. 

# 

Three fairs, at which Ramdei is the object of veneration, are 
held at Tiilwandi Ruka in the Hissar Tahsil during the year on 
the following dates : Magh Sudi 10, Bhadon Sudi 10 and Chet 
Sudi 10. They last for one day each. The first is attended by 
some 300 and the last two by some 100 persons. 

There is a temple in honour of Devi at Bhanbhauri in the 
Hansi Tahsil, some 10 miles from Barwala. The tradition is that 
the goddess became incarnate at this place in order to contend 
with the Rakshas (demon) Bal. Pairs are held there in her 
honour on Asauj Sudi 6 and Chet Sudi 6. The fair is attended 
by some 6,000 persons, many of whom come from considerable 
distances. ^ 

There is a shrine in honour of Devi Sitala (the small-pox 
goddess) at Dhanana in tahsil Hansi. Fairs are held there on 
every Wednesday in the month of Chet ; the final one is the 
biggest. Devi Sitala is worshipped at these fairs principally by 
women and children as a prophylactic measure against small-pox. 

Offerings of eocoanuts, clothes and grain are made, and these 
are taken by Chamars and Chuhras. From 2,000 to 3,000 
persons assemble at each fair. 

At Hansi a fair known as the' Miran Sahib ka mela or 
the Neza ka mela, is held inside the town, just below the fort, on 
the second Thursday in Chet. It lasts for one day. The popular 
tradition is that the fair is held to commemorate the death of 
one Bu Ali, a disciple of Kutab Munawar-ud-din, after he had 
caused a downpour of rain on the town when it was suffering 
from drought. He died on the second Thursday in Chet. The 
fair was originally held near the tomb of Bu Ali outside the Barsi 
Gate of the town, but subsequently for greater security was 
transferred to its present locality, where Saiyad Niamat-ullah, 
whose tomb is inside the fort, used to practise with the spear 
(neza), and this has given its present name to the fair. Visitors 
come to it from eonsidei'able distances, and some 6,000 or 7,000 
persons in all assemble. 

From the 11th to the 12th Sbaban a religious gathering is 
held at Hansi in front of the tomb of the four Kutbs, outside 
the enclosure, in memory of the death of Kutab Jamdl-ud-din. 

Some 1,500 people assemble. 
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Hissar District.] Custom, connected with, death, Hindis. [Part A.' 

A fair in honour of Guga is also held outside the Kutb 
Gate on Bhadon Badi 9. It lasts one day and some 1,500 persons 
assemble. 

There is a temple to Mahadeo at Kirmdra in tahsfl ' Fattah- 
abad. The tradition is that the village was originally the resi- 
dence of a demon Rahshas, Kirmar, who used to go to Benares 
daily to worship Mahadeo. The god in order to save him this 
unnecessary trouble promised that the divine toe should miracu- 
lously appear at Kirmara ; it did so, and Kirmar continued his 
worship locally. Finally, Bhi'm Sain, Pandava, with the assistance 
of the goddess Devi, killed the demon for an outrage on his 
mother. Formerly there was no temple here, but in 1824 A.D., 
one Hari Singh of Fatidla built one to Mahadeo, the site being 
chosen probably in consequence of the local traditions connected 
with Mahadeo (Shibji). 

The temple is supposed to be erected on the spot, where the 
god’s toe appeared to the demon. A fair is held at the temple 
about a mile distant from the village on the Sheordtri, Phdgan 
Badi 13 or 14. The offerings consist of Ganges water, gur, 
money, &c., and are taken by the Gosdins, who live at the 
temple. Re. 1 is offS’ed in the name of each of the neighbour- 
ing villages. Some 4,000 or 5,000 persons assemble, many com- 
ing from long distances. 

A fair in honour of Devi Si'tala is held at her shrine near 
Kaldna in the Budhldda lldka on Chet Badi 6. Some 1,500 
fjersons assemble and the offerings are taken by Chuhrds, 

Two fairs are held in the year at Bichhuwana in the Budh- 
ldda lldka before the tomb or sdmddh of Bhdi Ndman Singh, 
a Sikh saint. Offerings are made and the Granth is worshipped. 
The first fair is held on the Namdni day Jeth 11, and 
the second on the day of Lohri, Mah 1st. On the 1st 
occasion 400 men assemble and on the second 4,000. 

At Kagddna in the Sirsd Tahsfl there is a temple to 
Rdmdeo. Faii-s in his honour are held there on Mdh Sudi 
10 and Bhddon Sudi 10. At the first there is an attend- 
ance of 4,000 and at the second 300 or 400. There is a 
similar fair on the 10th Mdh Sudi at Karanganwdli in the 
same tahsfl. 

Among Hindu Jats and Hindus generally there are no 
special ceremonies observed in the case of the death of a 
child under seven years age ; it is simply buried. 

On the approach of death in the ease of older persona 
panni or dab grass is spread on the ground and the dying 
person is placed on this, This rite is called bhon. The period 
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of pdtah or ceremonial impurity of the house and its inmates 
begins from the moment of death. After death, gold, munga, 
Ganges water and tulsi leaves are placed in the decease’s 
mouth. The Chamars only put a silver ring. The corpse is 
washed and clothed in new unwashed clothes, i. e., a pagri, 
dhoti and chddar. The clothes in which the deceased died are 
given to the Dhanak. A bier (arthi) is made of bamboos 
and it should contain at least one stick of the dhdk wood. 
This is strewn with grass and cotton tufts and the body is then 
placed on it A lamp is lighted which is kept burning in 
the house till the twelfth day after death. The friends place 
a pile of wood in front of the door and carry each a stick 
to the burning ground (challa). The bier is carried by four men 
with the feet foremost. One of the bearers is the son. As 
the procession leaves the house a pind or ball of flour is placed 
at the house door. Another pind is deposited at the village 
gate as the procession passes, and another on the ro^ 
where the bearers of the bier change places. At the challa 
the pyre is prepared and the body placed in it. The son or chief 
mourner who performs the ceremonies {kiria harm) sets fire to the 
pyre with a torch of pula grass. He at the same time sprinkles 
water out of an earthen vessel round the pyre 
and then places the empty vessel, mouth downward, at the 
head of the pyre, and a third pind with a paisa on it is 
placed inside this vessel When the pyre is alight, the chief 
mourner with a long stick knocks a hole in the skuU (kapal) 
of the deceased and calls on the latter by name in a loud 
voice. Brahmans appear to put a lamp on the vessel at the 
head of the corpse. The mourners bathe and then return 
home. The Nai hangs a branch of nim over the door of 
the deceased’s house and visitors take a leaf and chew it. 
On the third day after the funeral the phdl or remains, 
consisting of the nails and large bones, are collected and taken 
to the Ganges by some male member of the family. In 
the neighbourhood of Tosham the remains are thrown into the 
Snraj Kund, a tank on the Tohsdm hill, and this no doubt 
points to the fact that in ancient times the spot was especially 
sacred. 

On return from the Ganges the bearer of the remains 
goes straight to the challa where he sprinkles the pyre with 
Ganges water. Meanwhile the funeral ceremonies have been go- 
ing on at the deceased’s house. A Pandit performs a katha, th^at 
is reads the Shastras during the period that the pdtak lasts. 
On the eleventh day after death the Achdraj is fed at the 
tank or well by th& deceased’s relatives, but is not allowed 
tti come into the village. He receives some clothes and 
money and sometimes a caw and a chdrpdi. On the night pre- 
ceding the twelfth day a fire of thorns is lighted in the 
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angan, and on the twelfth day palah ends and the house becomes 
pure. ■ On that day the (iujrati Brahman comes to the 
house and is fed and receives fees (dashna) and clothes. On 
the thirteenth day the Gaur Brahman comes and is feasted, 
sometimes at the village temple. The ceremony of gmtaram also 
takes place. A small trench is dug on the ground of the 
angan of the house, this is filled with a mixture of Ganges 
water, milk, ghi, cow’s urine and cow-dung, some of which is 
sprinkled about the house. The trench represents the Ganges. 
A cow is then produced, the Gaur Brahman takes hold of 
its head and pulls it over the trench, while the giver, a 
relative of the deceased, holds the cow by ihe tail. The 
Brahman finally carries the animal off. This concludes the 
funeral ceremonies. 

Among Musalmans, on the approach of death the 
Kazi is called and repeats the ydsin in the ear of the 
dying person, while the bystanders repeat the kalima. After 
death the body is placed with its face towards Makka, and the 
body is washed by the Kazi and cotton is put in the ears and 
nostrils. The body is then dressed in a tahmat and hafan 
or shroud and laid out on the bier (jar.dza) wrapped in a 
chddra with another chadar over all. The jandza is then 
carried off by four men with the head foremost. At a dis- 
tance of forty yards from the grave the jandza is put down 
and prayers are read, and a Koran (previously purchased from 
him) is given to the Kazi for the benefit of the deceased’s 
soul. This is called hadia. The body is then taken to the 
grave and placed in a recess at the bottom of the excava- 
tion on its side with the face towards Makka, the grave 
itself being dug north and south. The aperture of the recess 
is so closed with earthen vessels that when the grave is filled with 
earth none shall fall on the body. Gram and money are distributed 
to the Faqi'rs and kalimas are read. The chddars, which have 
been put on the body by friends, are given to the Kdzi. 
The procession then returns and seventy paces from the 
grave it stops, and the darftd is said for the benefit of the 
soul of the deceased. 

During the three days after death the relatives and 
friends of the deceased engage in saying the kalima, and for 
each kalima, put on a heap a grain of gram. Twenty-five 
seers of gram are thus collected and on the morning of the 
third day {tiid) these are parched or else made into hakli and 
taken to the Masjid and there distributed to beggars, while 
the kalimas which have been read are formally offered for the 
good of the deceased’s soul. During the three days the deceased’s 
family do not eat at their own house but at those of their friends. 
On the tenth day (dasivdn) food is given to Fakirs and prayers said 
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for the benefit of the deceased’s soul, and this is repeated on the 
hiswdn or twentieth day after death. The last ceremony is the 
chdliswdn on the Thursday nearest the fortieth day after death. 
On this day relatives and guests from all parts assemble at 
the deceased’s house and give an account of the number of 
prayers which they have said for the benefit of the deceased, these 
are then formally offered by all for that purpose and 
a feast takes place. 

Instead of burning their dead the Bishnoi's bury them 
in ground on which cows are wont to stand, and the place 
generally selected is the cattle yard or sometimes even the 
actual entrance (deori) of the house. 


CHAP. I, C. 

Population. 

Musalrains. 


Bishnois, 



CHAPTER IL— ECONOMIC. 


A.— Ag^picultupe including^ Ippig^ation. 


CHAP. 11, A. 

Agriculture 

including 

Irrigation* 

Soils, 


The soils of the district have already been described. In the 
district, as a whole, the amount of moisture which can be obtained 
is of far more importance than the class of soil in which cultivation 
is carried on. 


The soils of the tract may be broadly classiaed into three 
divisions ; — (1) a fairly heavy, and in parts, hardish loam 
(kathi or karri), which is known as rausli in the Delhi 
direction, and niwan in the Budhldda tract ; (2) a light 
shifting sandy soil called hhiir or tiha (hillock), the latter 
term referring to the undulating character of the ground in 
which it is found ; (3) a very heavy clay (sotar) which be- 
comes as hard as iron and impossible to till except when 
flooded. Of the two former classes the loam (kathi) is generally 
preferred, but in a district where rainfall is precarious, the light 
sandy soil has its advantages. As is well known, less moisture 
is requisite for germination and growth in it than in a loamy 
soil, and in consequence a crop of some sort or other will grow 
in it on a scanty rainfall under which the heavier loam would 
remain unsown, but with a fair supply of moisture the latter 
will give a crop far superior to any thing that can be taken from 
the former. Owing, moreover, to the greater evaporation from 
light soil more frequent falls of rain are required to renew 
moisture than is the case in the more loamy soil. 


In the tract in which light soil is mostly found sandy 
hillocks (tibas) are intermixed with loamy valleys (tdl) the soil 
of which benefits somewhat by the drainage from the sandy 
hills. Some of the most fertile spots in the district are those 
which consist of loamy soil in proximity to a piece of waste land 
of higher level {uprdhan). The shifting nature of the sandy 
soil, as already noticed, renders agricultural operations in it 
difficult as the seed is apt to be choked with blown sand. 

The manner in which the hard sotar clay is flooded by th& 
Ghaggar and Joiya has already been noticed, and it has been 
shown how in tahsil Fatahabad the stream is confined in » 
comparatively narrow channel in consequence of which the 
flood waters are deeper and the soil emerges less early than 
in Sirsd where the spread of the water is much greater and the 
flood shallower in consequence of which Kharif crops can be 
grown on some of the flooded area. 
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Of the hard sotar clay there are three varieties, depending 
not on their intrinsic qualities but on their relative levels with 
reference to the flood water. 

The soil which is situated lowest is called ddb>ir and is 
found in low-lying depressions at a greater or less distance from 
the main stream and connected with it by natural channels 
(phats) or very often by artiflcial water-courses or nalas, and 
these depressions are generally utilized as kunds or rice beds, the 
supply of water to which is regulated by artificial embank- 
ments. The land which is slightly higher than this is generally 
devoted to gram sowings, as the large amount of diehh grass and 
weeds found in it render it unfit for wheat cultivation. 

The land at a higher level still including the highest land 
touched by the floods is comparatively free from grass and 
weeds and is called "mahra.” It is devoted, if possible, to the 
cultivation of wheat, or wheat and gram, or barley. Being the 
highest flooded land it of course emerges soonest and dries 
quickest, so that when the floods fall early the moisture (dl or 
vattar) left will evaporate before the time for wheat sowing in 
November and December, and in this case gram will be sown 
as in the lower levels which emerge later and remain moist 
longer. In fact in the latter a fairly good crop of gram, sown 
in ^ptember, will be obtained in any year in which the floods 
are not extraordinarily early in time and small in amount. 
Wheat is sown in the lower levels also, if sufficiently free of 
weeds, and if the floods are suitable in time. 

The amount of rainfall is a matter of primary importance in 
a district in which over 90 per cent, of the cultivation is unirri- 
gated ; and given the amount much depends on its distribution 
over the various seasons. The summer rains should begin 
towards the middle of July, and the maximum rainfall should 
occur in that month and in August, and there should be fairly 
heavy showers at the beginning of September. The ideal rainfall 
for the district would perhaps be as follows. A very heavy fall 
in Hdr (June and July) and fairly heavy ones at intervals 
throughout Sdwan and BhMon (middle of July to middle of 
September). There should also be some rain in Asauj 
{September-October). 

On the rainfall of June and July depend the sowings of all 
the Kharif crops, and that of August and September is no less 
important, for on it are dependent the ripening of the Kharif 
and the sowing of the Rabi in unirrigated and unflooded 
tracts. 

Jf the rainfall has been good in September the Rabi crops 
will require no further rain till near the end of January, the 
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heavy dews of the winter season supplying sufficient moisture 
to keep the crops from withering. If, however, the September 
rains have been light, or if the falls have ceased early in the-^ 
month, an earlier winter fall is necessary and the crops will dry 
up if there is no rain about Christmas. 

The zamindars estimate the rainfall bt^ the number of finger 
breadths {ungal) to which the moisture {nl) penetrates into 
the subsoil. A rainfall of 100 ^lng■As in the summer and 
autumn is supposed to supplj'^ all the moisture which is requisite 
for the husbandry both of the Kharif and Rabi. A striking 
peculiarity of the rainfall of the district is its partial distri- 
bution locally, in some ca.ses certain villages will have raiii 
sufficient for sowing, while the lands of contiguous villages will 
lie untilled. 

The year is divided into three seasons ; the hot weather 
(garraiydn) from Phagan (February-March) to Jeth (May -June), 
the rains (ohaumdsa) from Har (June-Julj’^) to Asauj (September- 
October), and the cold weather (siydl) from Katik (October- 
Novomber) to Mah (January'-February). 

Preparations for the new agricultural year are made in 
Jeth, lanas are formed and land is then taken on rent for the 
year ; but the commoner practice in unirrigated lands is for the 
latter to be delayed till the nature of the seasonal rainfall is 
known. Plough cattle are purchased j^nor to this at the fairs 
in Chait. 

Whore there is canal irrigation agricultural operations 
commence in Chait (March-Aprih, with the preparation of the, 
soil for the cotton (bari ) crop by watering and ploughing and 
by the subsequent sowing of the crop. In irrigated lands joivdr 
for fodder (charri) is also sown about this time or a little later. 
If there is a good fall in March an early bdjra crop will be sown 
in bdrdni lands, and cotton will also be sown in unirrigated lands. / 
On the first fairly heavy fall of rain in the latter end of Har 
(June- July) ploughing and the sowing of Kharif crops is com- 
menced with the utmost vigour in bdrdni lands. If there have 
been fairly good rains in the previous winter a large area will 
have already received a preliminary ploughing for the Kharif, 
otherwise the seed is ploughed into the ground with a drill, 
sowing and ploughing being a single operation. 

If the rain comes fairly early in the last half of June, bdjra 
(spiked millet) and mung will be the crops first sown. If the 
rain continues joivdr (great millet) and other pulses, such as 
mo'A and mash, will be sown in Sawan (July- August). If the 
rains are delayed till the end of June or beginning of July, 
bdjra and the pulses moth, mung and mdsh will be sown inter- 
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tniagled and probably also jotvdr and perhaps til. If the rains 
are very late and it is certain that if the first sowings fail there Agriculture 
will be no time for furthet ones, all the unirri^ted Kharif crops, 
both millets and pulses, will sown intermingled in the hope "^oulte’al 
that some at least will ripen. In canal irrigated lands the 
aamlnddr will sow a little jowdr during July (Har-Sawan) as 
fodder lor his cattle. When the Kharif crops have been sown 
the aami'nddr in hdrdni tracts will, if there is promise of rain for 
sowing, turn his attention to the prepai'ation of some portion of 
his holding for Rabi crops, and in irrigated lands this is of 
course being carried on daily. In the flooded lands the cultiva- 
tor is at this time, Sawan (July- August), engaged in sowing 
his rice crop supposing that the floods are favourable. If there 
is a good shower in Sawan-Bhddon (August or early days of 
September) jmodr and moth mixed will be sown in hdrdni 
tracts, especially if the rain has not been favourable for 
the earlier Kharif crops. In Bhadon (August-September) 
the Kharif crops have to be weeded and guarded by day 
against the depredations of birds and at night against those 
of animals. 

If there is a fairly good fall in the early days of Asauj 
(September-October) a large hdrdni area will be sown with 
gram (chana) and sarson (mustard seed) mixed, or if the 
fall comes later in the end of Asauj or the beginning of 
Katik, corresponding to the end of October, they will be sown 
mixed with uniirigated barley. In the flooded tract in 
places where the soil dries up quickly, gram is sown during 
the first half of the month and gram and barley mixed 
(bejhar) towards the end, while if the moisture is retained 
well up tiU Kdtik (October) gochani (gram and wheat) is 
sown. Meanwhile on lands irrigated eitb^er from the canal or 
from wells the zami'ndar has been diligently preparing his 
land by ploughing and watering for the Rabi wheat crop, 
but little barlej^ is sown on such lands. 

By this time the Kharif crops should have ripened if 
the sowing rains were fairly up to time. On the canal the 
charri (fodder) is cut from the middle of Asauj to Katik 
corresponding to the end of September or beginning of 
October. The cotton pickings begin in Kdtik \October- 
November) and continue at intervals up to the middle of 
Poh, i. e., the end of December, both in irrigated and unirrigated 
lands. All the unirrigated Kharif crops and the rice in flooded 
lands ripen in Katik unless the season is an unusually late 
one. They are then cut, and if the zaminddr has no Rabi 
crops to sow are threshed and winnowed at once. Often, 
however, under a press of 'work the crops are cut and 
stacked in the fields and threshed at leisure afterwards. 
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CHAP. II, A. Meanwhile the cultivator of canal or well-irrigated land 
Agriculture begins to put in his wheat crop. From the end of Kstik, 
corresponding to the first ten days of November, sowings con- 
AgtlcSturS tinue as the preparation of the fields is successively completed 
up to the end of Mangslr, con-esponding to the middle of 
* December. The cotton pickings are in the interval being 
completed and some land prepared for the tobacco crop in 
irrigated tracts. In Mangsir (November-December) the thresh- 
ing of the Kharif crops is completed if this has not been done 
before, and in Poh (December- January) and Mah (January- 
February) tobacco is sown and transplanted in the irrigated 
tracts and the wheat crop is watered. 

-If the winter rains come in seasonably at this time or a 
little later a certain area of hdrdni land often that which has 
been newly broken up, is sown with late barley (kandiui jau) 
and the land in which the next Kharif is to be sown receives a 
preliminary ploughing. After this point the zamindar, 
especially in the hdrdni tracts, has more leisure, but he 
has to protect his Rabi, if any, from the attacks of birds 
and wild animals, and on the canal he has to water his 
wheat crop. 

The first of the Rabi crops to ripen is sarson, and it is 
ready for cutting at the end of Phagan (February-March) or 
beginning of Chait (March-April). The gram is ready for cut- 
ting in Chait and the other crops, barley and wheat, ripen soon 
afterwards tow'ords the end of Chait and in Baisakh (April-May), 
barley being a little before wheat. In these months the 
zammdars, especially of the canal and the flooded tracts, have 
their hands full, and there is often a great demand for labour. 
The Rabi crops are all threshed and stored by the end of 
Baisakh (May 15th), Below an attempt has been made to 
exhibit the above account of the seasons in the form of an 
agricultural calendar. 


Agricullaral Calend>tr. 



NAMK OF Mosth. 1 

1 

State of Agriculture. 

i 

No.- 

1 Vernacular. 

English. 

— ^1 




1 

Cbait 

March-AptU 

Sugarcane planted in canal lands. The 
ground is prepared for irrigated cotton and 
indi" and these crops are also sown as well 
as irrigated cAnr7 » ; if there is a geod fall of 
rain early in the month, early Mjra is sown in 
unirrigated lands. Sareon cut at the beginning 
of the month, gram reaped towards the middle 
and barley towards the end. Whe at is water- 
ed, also tobacco. 
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No. 


10 

11 

12 


Name op Month. 

. 

Vernacular. 

English. 

BaisAkh 

April-May ... 

Jeth 

May-June 

Har 

j June-July 

Si wan 

July-August 

BhAdon 

August-September ... 

Asauj 

September-Oetober ... 

KAtik 

October-November ... 

1 

i 

< 

Mangsi'r ... ; 

November-December . 

c 

P 

\i 

Poh 

December-January ... 

s 

i 

MAh 

January-February ... 

PhAgan 

February-March ... 

P 


State o£ Agriculture. 
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including 

Irrigation. 

Agricultural 

year. 


All Rabi crops reaped and threshed, tobacco 
and cane 'vatered. Colton sowing on irrigated 
lands completed, and further sowings of 
eAai ri made. 


Threshings oompleted, grain stored, to- 
bacco cut. 


Ehiirif sowings in idrani land commence- 
with the first rain. Bdjra and viung are 
sown first during the first half of the nionth. 


Joivdr, moth, mdsh sown if the rains are 
favourable. If the rains have begun latejo'car, 
bdjra, and pulses are sown mixed in the first 
half of the month. Irrigated jotvdr sown in 
canal lands. Bice sown on flooded lands. If 
tain continues favourable Eabi ploughicgs in 
•igated land commence, and in any case 
on irrigated lands. 


If there is rain in the middle of the month 


If there is a fairly good 


fall in the early 
i be Sown in un- 


month, mixed with barley. The same is 
case in flooded lands if floods are favour- 
!. Irrigated eharri is cut on canal lands. 


Baht sowings completed on unirrigated 
ids. Cotton pickings begin on irrigated 
ids. Harvesting of all Kharif crops, in 
iding rice, begins and threshing carried on. 


Threshing and storing of Kharif crops and 


Babi wheat crop is watered, tobacco is 
fn. If there is fair rain, late barley katidi'Ji 


Ditto. 


Tobacco seedlings transplanted into the 
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CHA^ii, A. yjjq under well-irrigation in this district is insigni- 

Agriculture ficant, the reason being that except* in the neighbourhood of the 
Ir^Fgation. Ghaggar and in the central portion of the Bhiwanf 

irrigat i on, Tahsil the depth to water is 100 feet and more below the 
water, ^m*hoa ground. What few wells there are are meant pri- 

oi irrigation, marily for drinking purposes. They are generally near the 
village site or round the village tank, and sometimes a litlde 
Rabi is grown on the land attached to them. 


oi The operation of constructing a paTcka well is somewhat as 

follows. A small kacha well ihii) is dug and the quality of the 
water ascertained as far as possible. A nim chnk or round wooden 
ring either of dhdh, kikar or jand from six to nine inches thick and 
securely fastened with iron bolts is made. Its diameter is equal 
to that of the intended well cylinder. The well is then dug to 
some depth and the n/w chak is lowered and fitted on to a ledge 
of earth at the bottom of the excavation. The masonry well 
cylinder (ndl) is then built upon this, the materials being lowered 
from above in baskets as required. When the ndl has reached 
a sufficient height the ledge of earth at its base is dug away ex- 
cept at four points where the n/m chak and superincumbent 
cylinder are still supported. When required these are cut away 
and the niw chak with the cylinder sink down by their owa 
weight to a lower ledge of earth. The operation is repeated 
as often as necessary until the well cylinder has been built 
down to below the level of the water. The portion of the 
masonry cylinder under the water is called “ hdi ” and the 
part above it is called ndl. A masonry platform called “ mdn ” 
or “ mdnkandd ” is erected round the mouth of the well, and 
tanks {kotd) for washing in and drinking troughs for cattle 
(khdl) are also provided if the well is near the village site and 
not intended solely for irrigation. 


Wells are invariably worked with the lao (rope) and charsa 
(leather bucket) round the rim of which is fixed an iron ring 
called manddl, to which are attached iron bars, to the ends of 
which again the lao is attached. A charsa costs from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 6 and a lao, if made of hemp Rs. 4, and if of skin 
Rs. 14 to Rs. 16. The rope runs on a wheel {chakli) the axle 
(kannd)oi which is supported on bearings (ffudi) built into 
pillars. The revolutions of the wheel are sometimes regulated 
by a brake called lappa. In the case of wells used for irri- 
gation, the water is emptied from the charsa into a reser- 
vior called pdrcha whence it runs into the dhori or water 
channel. 


The cost of building a pakka well in the parts where 
water is at a depth of 80 to 100 feet or more varies from 
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Rs. 1.000 to Rs 2,000. In the central portions of the Bhiwani chap, it, a. 

Tahsil where water is near the suiface a well can be built Agriculture 

for from Rs. 500 to Rs. 700 . inciudinsr 

Irrigation. 

In the latter tract temporary kacha wells are much used ^acha, weiis. 
for irrigation in seasons where the rainfall has been too late 
for sufficient Kharif sowings. These wells are quickly and in- 
expensively made and roughly fitted with a lao and charsa. 

The principal crop grown on them is barley, and when this 
has been reaped the wells are deserted and often fall in. 

They are cleared out and repaired when necessity for their 
use arises again. 


To work a well with one lao at least four pairs of bullocks working of 
are required, with a driver to each pair. The bullocks raise 
the charsa by pulling the lao down the gat'm” or inclined 
place adjoining the well, two pairs (joris or gdtas) of 
bullocks work at one and the same time ; while one pair 
walks down the gaiin and thus raises the charsa the other 
pair is walking up, and by the time it reaches the top 
the charsa having been emptied into the or water reser- 
voir has fallen again by its own weight. The bullocks are then 
attached to the lao, the bucket is filled by a peculiar jirk given 
to the rope by the man (hdr{d) who stands at the wheel and 
the bullocks start down the gaiin again, the first pair mean- 
while have started on their upward journey. Two pairs work 
in this way for 6 hours or 2 pahars, and if irrigation is to be 
carried on all day, four pairs at least are needed. The wells are 
generally worked under the system of Idnas already described, 
so that if the number of pairs of bullocks is more than four 
per lao, the share of each member of the Idna in the produce per 
lao, which is of course limited, is reduced. 


The bullock drivers are called ktlia from the kUi, the peg 
which fastens the bullock harness to the lao, and the man who 
works the charsa is the hdrid. In addition to these another 
man is required to arrange the flow of the water from the dhora 
or water channel into the kidris or beds into which the field is 
divided. He is termed the panydra or pdnixidla. 


By far the most important means of irrigation in the district canal inig*. 
are the canals. There are three distinct systems which serve 
the district, namely, (1) the Western Jumna system which irrigates 
parts of all five tahsils, but the bulk of the irrigation from which 
is confined to the Hansi, Hissar and Fatehabad Tahsils ; (2) the 
Sirhind system which irrigates a few villages to the north of the 
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Sirsa Taiisfl and the outlying Budhlada Ildhd ; and (3) the 
Agriculture Ghaggar Canal system irrigation from which is confined to the 
Irrfgauon Sirsa Tahsi'l. The Western Jumna Canal was first constructed as 
The Western far j Idi' i ' J' Shall ill 1355 A. D., and was carried on 

Jumna Canal. Hissar in tliG next year in order to supply water to the city 
Avhich he had recently built there. It appears that he took ten 
per cent, on the yield of irrigation as sharb or water-rate. Timur 
makes no mention of the canal, so that it probably ceased to flow 
• soon after it was opened. In Akbar’s time it was repaired 
and Shah Jahan improved it and carried it on to Delhi. It was 
in full flow at the time of Nadar Shah’s invasion, but it must 
have ceased to flow soon after. In 1803, when the territory came 
under British rule, it had long since silted up entirely. The 
canal was re-opened in 1826-27, but the fear of an enhancement 
of land revenue consequent on increased irrigation acted as a 
cheek on its extensive use by the zamindars. It was not till 
the famine of 1832-33 that the feeling was overcome, and since 
then irrigation has increased largely. 

The canal after crossing the Karnal Bangar follows the line 
of the old Chautang ndla across the Ji'nd State and tahsils Hansi 
and Hissar. 

Till a dozen years ago no attempt was made to alter the 
original channel or to develop the irrigation on modern 
scientific lines .so far as the Hissar District was concerned. The 
result was that the area irrigated was never as extensive as 
it might have been, while there was much waste of water 
and in parts the irrigation was so intensive that the level 
of the subsoil was raised considerably, the soil damaged and the 
health of the people injured. Thus while some villages were 
suffering from over irrigation, the people in adjacent villages would 
have paid almost any price for canal water which they could not 
get owing to a slight difference in levels. This state of affairs 
led to the construction of the Sirsa Branch in 1895 and the 
Petwar Rajbaha in 1899, and as a direct consequence of these 
improvements to the remodelling of the openings on the old 
canal. This remodelling has caused a great reduction in the size 
of the openings on the old canal, with a consequent saving of 
water for use in the newly constructed channels. The Sirsa 
Branch enters the district near the boundary of the Hissar and 
Fatehabad Tahsils, and passing across Fatehabad ends just outside 
the Sirsa Tahsil. From here a minor carries on the irrigation to the 
town of Sirsd, passing through a portion of the rich Sotar valley. 
Just before the Branch enters the district it throws off the Pabra 
system of distributaries the total length of which is 67 miles and 
the authorised full supply 223 cusecs. The Pabra system eaters 
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the district close to the Sirsd Branch. The distributary system CH^n, a. 

given off within AgiicuUure 
the Hissar Dis- including 
trict irom the The We tern 
Branch is shown Ju^naCanai. 

in the margin. 

The Petwar iiaj- 
baha has its 
head in the ' 

Hansi Branch 
which enters the 
district not far 
from Jind. The 
Hansi Branch 
(which is part of 
the old canal) 
throws off three 
distributaries at 


Name. 

Length ii 
miles. 

mpply in 
c usees. 

HinsiwAla Minor ... 


6 

Gorakhpur system ... 

22 

56 

Babiina Minor 

2 

13 

Muhammadpur Minor ... 

6 

32 

Adampur system ... 

14 

46 

Patehibdd Minor .. 

3 

8 

Patehiibild system ... 

61 

177 

Ding Minor 

5 

7 

Bana«dU Minor 


6 

Rdjthal the Narnaud, Petwar and Hissar Major. 

There is a lock at Rajthal and 

navigatic 

Name. 

Total 
length 
major and 
minor, in 
miles. 

Authorised 

full 

supply. 

Mahsddpur 

31 

120 

Petwdr ... 

108 

433 

Narnaud 

7 

30 

Hissar Major 

123 

800 


Hansi upwards. 
The marginal 
table gives the 
lengths of tlie 
distributaries fetl 
by the Hansi 
Branch. 


There is a possibility of still further improvements in this 
canal because the area commanded is at present far in excess of 
the area irrigated, the difference being due to a deficiency in water. 
It will probably be found possible to divert into the Western 
Jumna Canal much of the superfluous water that now runs down 
the Eastern Jumna Canal. It may also be possible, to restrict 
irrigation still further in the districts of Delhi and Karnal and 
utilize the surplus water in Hissar. In consequence of the im- 
provements already made coupled with the prohibition against the 
cultivation of rice on the old canal, the health of the people in the 
Hansi Tahsil has improved considerably w‘^ ie in .areas to 
which the canal has been newly extended the increase in the 
amount of sickness is not very great. Some increase in sickness 
is, perhaps, unavoidable when a canal is newly extended to a 
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CHAP, n, A. village, owing to the increase in the number of breeding grounds 

Agriculture for mosquitos and the malaria which results from the bites of 

including these insects. 

Irrigation. 


The sirhind The Sirhind Canal is of far more modern origin than the 
inai. Western Jumna. It was only extended to the Sirsa Tahsil in 1888, 

and to the Budhidda L'dka about the same time. Except in 
Budhlada the area irrigated is insignificant. 


The Ghftggar 
Canala. 


The Ghaggar Canals were constructed in the famine of 1896-97 
and they first xlid some irrigation in 1897. A dam and weir have 
been built across the Ghaggar river just below the village of Otil. 
These hold up the floods which come down the river in the rainy 
season, and two canals one on each side of the river carry away 
the water far into Bikaner, and distribute it over the adjacent 
fields. Irrigation from these canals is far more precarious than 
irrigation from either the Western Jumna or the Sirhind, because 
the canals are wholly dependent for their supply on the river 
floods. It is less, precarious than direct irrigation from the river 
because the water of heavy floods can be stored up and used when 
required instead of passing into useless swamps. As yet the irriga- 
tion from the Ghaggar Canals has not been fully developed, chiefly 
owing to the fact tiiat expensive watercourses have to be con- 
structed. This work is now being estimated for. 


lanLi Rangoi channel is another irrigation work dependent 

lanne . supply on the Ghaggar river. An attempt was made to 

improve it in 1896 97, but without success. It consists of a cutting 
from the Ghaggar river at Jabbal into the Joiya channel. 
Unfortunately the Ghaggar bed at the point where this cutting 
commences, is considerably lower than the bed of the cutting. 
The result is that only portions of high floods can pass down the 
cutting and consequently the supply of water is extraordinarily 
precarious. Here also improvements are being discussed. 


Methods of Canal irrigation is carried on in two methods, the flow system 
““*1 (/or) in wdiich the canal water is delivered at a level not lower 
than that of the land to be irrigated, and the lift system (ddl) in 
which the water is delivered at a lower level and has to be raised 
by the cultivator on to his land. 


The distributaries are divided into major and minor, the 
former being usually called Rajbahas, and supplying water to two 
or more minors. These are all the property of Government. The 
cultivators are given heads (kuldha)m these distributaries, and from 
these construct watercourses to their own fields. To each head ’ 
a certain area is assigned and all owners of land within that area 
take their share of the water flowing into the watercourses. 
As a rule, the method of calculating shares in each water- 
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course is left to the people themselves and they arrange the cn^^ii, a. 
matter amicably. If, however, a dispute occurs the shares Agriculture 
and turns are settled by the Canal officers. iiT?gation 

The method of irrigation by flow (tor) is, according 
to zamindar's idea, a simple matter enough. He has merely 
to knock a hole in the side of his watercourse or in the 
field ridge and wait till the whole of his field from end to 
end is flooded. 

The rule requiring the division of a field into kidris or KWrfs. 
small beds has so far been a dead letter. Its obvious advan- 
tages are that it economizes water in the ease of sloping fields 
in order to irrigate which completely without kidris a great 
depth of water would be required at the lower end in 
order to ensure that the water shall reach the higher level, 
and also that the flow of the water to land which .has not 
as yet been reached by the water over land already fuUy 
irrigated is obviated. 

The cultivator’s objections are that under the system of 
kidris it takes much longer to irrigate a given area than 
without them, and that this is a weighty consideration 
where, under the ivdrhancli system, irrigation is only avail- 
able for certain periods. Again if kidris are insisted upon 
in the case of the paleo or preliminary watering, they have 
to be broken up for subsequent ploughings and then made 
again after sowing thus entailing additional labour and trouble 
to the cultivator. In the ease, however, of well irrigation or 
canal irrigation by lift where water is not ready to hand, 
the zamindar himself generally sees that the advantages of 
the kidH system outweighs its disadvantages. The irrigation 
of rice, the cultivation of wdiich has now been prohibited, 
had of course to be carried on in the lowest spot available 
as the constant supply of water needed for the crop could 
not possibly have been procured by lift irrigation. 

Lift irrigation on the canal is carried on in two ways, Lift irrigation, 
either by wells called sundiyds, built on the banks of the water- 
courses (khul or kand), and worked with the lao and a 
charsa of peculiar pattern, or where the surface to which the 
water has to bo raised is not more than a foot or two 
atove the level at which it is delivered by the ddl or 
scoop. 

The cylinder of the sundiya well is generally The 

charsa consists of a leather bag, which at its lower extremity 
narrows into a sort of leather funnel. The lao is attached 
to an iron frame-work round the top rim of the charsa or as 
it is called in this ease sundiya, as in the case of the 
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CHAP. 11, A. ordinary charsa ] another rope called rassa or hddi is attached 
AgriciHture to the lower rim of the funnel and works over a wooden 

including roller (bhoni) placed vertically below the wheel Qihon) ond 
tiiflSfgaUon. which the lao runs and on a level with the surface of the 
pdroha or water basin. The other end of this rope is attached 
to the lao at the middle of its length and is dragged with 
it. The sundiya is generally of smaU depth and the gmjn 
or inclined space is thus also short so that the bullocks in- 
stead of walking down and then turning round and walking 
back often merely walk forwards and backwards without turn- 
ing. The leather bag {charsa or sundiya) is filled and drawn 
up, the funnel being kept with its aperture upwards by the 
lower rope {hddi) till the aperture reaches the upper surface 
of the hhoni when the upward tension on it being removed 
it falls and the water runs through it into the parchd. A 
sundiya is thus automatic so far as the discharge of water 
into the pdrcha is concerned and it can be worked by one 
man with a pair of bullocks. The principal parts of the 
sundiya are hhoni (the wooden roller), hhon (the wheel), Tcana 
the axle on which it turns, musala the wooden uprights, 
tdr an oblique wooden support at the rear, pat a transverse 
beam, hdrsd the .wheel bearing ; the leather bucket is called 
sundiya not charsa. 

Another contrivance for lift irrigation employed in the 
Hansi Tabsii is the “ chamhal ” already referred to. It con- 
sists of a large leather bag in the shape of a boat, attached 
to a wooden frame forming part of a beam which is 
made to oscillate by five men walking backwards and for- 
wards on the beam. The bucket dips down with the beam, 
into a reservoir communicating with the lower level water- 
course, and as the beam rises the bucket is raised, and be- 
coming slightly inverted in an opposite direction discharges 
its contents into a higher level reservoir from which it flows 
on to the land to be irrigated. The chamhal requires much 
labour. At least five men are needed, and they work for 
three hours at a time, after which they are reheved by 
others. Altogether twelve men are needed to keep a chamhal 
in work, one of them being engaged in directing the flow 
of water. It is estimated that about 60 acres can be irri- 
gated for the Rabi harvest with this apparatus. 

Lift irrigation by the ddl is practised where the level 
to which the water has to be raised is less than in the 
case of the sundiya and chamhal. The ddl is a scoop in the 
shape of a basket covered with leather and is made of 
dhdk wood which withstands the effect of water. One or 
two pairs of strings, two or three yards long, are attached 
to each side of the scoop. Each pair is held by a man 
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(ddlia) standing in a place (adha) dug out on either side of cha^ii,a. 

a reservoir {nydni) whidi communicates with the lower level Agriculture 

channel or watercourse. The men then swing the ddl be- 

tween them, filling it by dipping it into the water of the Lifurrig^tlon, 

nydni or lower reservoir and emptying it by a peculiar 

turn of the wrist into the upper reservoir {kudh) from 

which the water flows on to the land to be irrigated. The 

system is an expensive cme as in addition to the ddlia a 

•panydra to manage the water is needed and not more 

than 18 or 19 acres per ddl can be irrigated in this way 

for the Rabi. 

Below the Otu dam in the Sirsa Tahsfl a peculiar system Kund uidga- 
of irrigation is carried on in the river bed. Here the diffi- 

culty was to keep out excess of water. To do this the river 

bed was divided into a large number of areas each sur- 

rounded by a high and strong earth embankment. These 
keep the water out, and whenever any moisture is required 
for the crop within the embankment it is only necessary to 
make a hole in the dam through which the surrounding^ 
water flows on to the land to be irrigated. Often in high 
floods the whole village watches day and night strengthening 
the embankment with fascines to keep out the water, for 

once a breach is made the whole of the crop inside is 
certain to he drowned. Such embanked areas are known 
locally as kunds. The cost of constructing and maintaining 
these kunds was often considerable and formed a large part 
of the expenses of rice cultivation, but the necessity for 
them is now to a large extent obviated because the dam at 
Otu holds up the floods, and there is not the danger now 
that there was in former years of the crops below the dam 
being drowned. 

Table 22, Part B, gives statistics of the live-stock of the Catusi 
district at various periods. Haridna has always been famous 
for its cattle, and it has been already shown what an important 
part they played in the pastoral life of its former inhabitants. 

The famines which have from time to time visited the 
district have been certainly more fatal to cattle than to human 
beings, but in spite of this and the decrease of the grazing area 
in consequence of the spread of cultivation the breed has not 
deteriorated to any noticeable extent. In fact the increase of 
cultivation has no doubt increased the amount of fodder 
available for storage against the seasons in which grazing fails. 

As would be expected, the least developed part of the district 
•the Nall of Fatehdbad is proportionately the richest in cattle. 

Cattle-disease of some kind is always present in the district, 
but is rarely very widespread or fatal* 
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chap, n, A. fatal disease is sitla or cotv pox which occurs 

Agriculture at all seasons of the year, and frona which the animal attacked 
including sePiom recovers. The sick animal is put in a closed stable 
'c'attfe^diseas'e. and protected from the cold, and is sometimes given balls of 
pounded bhang. Foot-and-mouth disease (munh-Jchnr) is common 
but seldom fatal. Sores form in the bullock’s mouth and on its feet 
and it loses its appetite and gets very thin and naiserable. By- 
way of remedy a pound of molasses {gur) is put in its mouth, 
which is tied for some hours so as to keep it shut. Vildya or 
ml seems to be a kind of rheumatism and is rarely fatal ; 
the animal afiected gets stiff and unable to walk. It is said to 
be caused by eating a small black insect covered with a spittle- 
like secretion which appears in the rains, and the treatment is to 
give the bullock half a pound of onions and to tie a wisp of dry 
grass in its mouth. Goli ki sat is fatal and there is no remedy for 
it ; it seems to be anthrax fever, and the swellings which appear 
on the animal’s body are ascribed to coagulation of the blood. 
When jddn or maggots appear in the skin, the part affected is 
rubbed with a solution of tobacco. Buffaloes are subject to dhd 
or tdhi which seems to be rheumatism, as the legs stiffen 
and the animal is unable to walk and loses its appetite. It 
is ascribed to wallowing in water heated too much by the sun, 
and is treated by shutting the sick buffalo in a warm stable, bleed- 
ino- it at the ear and giving it dried dates as medicine, GalghMa 
or malignant sorethroat is often fatal ; the neck swells and the 
animal has difficulty in breathing. One remedy is to scorch the 
neck by applying burning grass to it, and another is to get a 
holy man to exercise the disease by making mesmeric passes 
(jhdrnd) over the part affected. Little care is taken to guard 
against contagion by segregating diseased animals, and the 
wonder is that cattle-disease does not spread more rapidly than it 
does. It is generally thought sufficient to tie a charm over the 
village gateway so that the cattle may pass under it on their 
way to and from the pasture-ground. 

There are Veterinary Assistants at Hissar, Sirsa, Bhiwani 
and Fatehabad, but the amount of good, these persons can 
effect, is infinitesimal. 

Bullocks of the so-called Hariana breed are famous 
throughout India. A good specimen of a bull stands about 
six feet high. The colour is almost invariably white or grey 
with black points. The tail is short and thin. The head 
and forehead are very massive, and the chest and back of 
great depth and breadth. 

Ungelt steers (bhdra) under two years of age are sold iaUlP" 
considerable numbers in the spring to hanjdras from the North- 
Western Provinces both at the Hissdr Fair and in the villages. 
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The zamiadar, however, though not so much a cattle breeder as chap, ii, a, 

formerly, generally prefers to keep his young stock as when Agriculture 

there is a fair supply of fodder their keep does not involve 

much additional expense. In times of scarcity young stock are Catu^dl°eaae, 

of course sold olf if purchasers can be found. Steers undergo 

the operation of gelding (badya) when they are about two years 

of age and are then trained for the plough and become more 

valuable. If, however, the grazing area decreases much more 

it will probably become the practice as it already has to some 

extent to sell young stock, as to do so will be more profitable 

than to rear it and then sell it. Heifers (bdhri) are generally 

kept for milk. A good pair of plough bullocks will fetch 

Rs. 150. The average price is Rs. 100 and the lowest about 

Rs. 40. An ungelt steer will fetch from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 and 

a heifer Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. A cow will calve (bydhna) six, 

seven ’and in some cases eight times and is pregnant (gyaban) 

for nine months. A cow will give milk for six months 

after calving. 

In this district buffaloes (bJiains) are seldom worked in 
ploughs or for draught. Male calves ( jhota) are sold to people 
from the Mdnjha country where they are extensively used as 
plough cattle. The female calves (jhoti) are all kept for milk Buffaloes, 
and the buffalo cow (bhains) is a most indispensable member 
of the zaminddr’s household, for it is in exchange for gki made 
from her milk that he gets his small supply of grain in times 
of scarcity. A buffalo cow will calve 12 or 15 times and will 
give milk for one year after calving. The period of pregnancy 
is ten months. 

In times of scarcity when fodder is hardly procurable 
every effort is made to keep the family buffalo in milk and 
the other cattle will to some extent be sacrificed to this con- 
sideration. A good buffalo cow will cost Rs. 80 to Rs. 100, but 
inferior ones may be had for Rs, 30 and fair ones for Rs. 50 
or Rs, 60. 

Ghi has of late years risen considerably in price and its 
proceeds are now a not inconsiderable item in the zamfndar’s 
miscellaneous income. 

Cattle breeding is in face of the spread of cultivation ^ a t 1 1 e 
probably on the wane, certainly in the southern part of the 
district. The zamfndars of the Nali tract of Fatehdbdd do not 
buy much, but sell their homebred (gharjain) cattle and are 
thus to a considerable extent cattle breeders. But in the other 
•^portions of the four southern tahsfls cattle are largely bought 
in March for agricultural operations and sold again in October 
when these are over and little breeding is done. 
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In Sirsa, however, cattle breeding still appears to hold its 
Own. In many Tillages, especially in the Sirsa and Fatehabad 
Tahsfis, grazing fees are levied on animals nsing the common 
waste of the village, but owing to the decrease of pasturage 
many villages have given up the custom, and it is gradually 
falling into disuse. 

The village cattle find their way of their own accord to 
the gorah deh in the morning, thence they are driven in separate 
herds {chauna) with one or more herd boys (pali) to each herd 
to the village waste. Late in the afternoon they are driven back 
to tha gorak and thence dispersed to the houses of their owners 
where they are secured in the deorhi or entrance for the night. 
They are rarely, if ever, fastened into the enclosures round the 
village site. 

If there is good rainfall in the west, cattle are driven in 
large numbers to the prairies of Bi’kdni'r, which in such a case 
supply excellent pasturage ; when the rains have failed they 
are taken to the Kaithal side. The expression used in 
describing that the village cattle have been driven away to 
other parts to find pasturage is {gol jdna) and gol haithna is the 
expression used for denoting that outside cattle have been 
allowed to use the grazing grounds of the village on payment 
of fees. 

A very considerable portion of the agricultural capital of 
the district is locked up in the form of cattle. The principal 
drawback to this is that in times of scarcity when fodder is short, 
cattle can only be sold with difficulty even if they are not 
altogether unsaleable, and the zaminddr can only convert his 
cattle into grain or hard cash at a heavy, sometimes ruinous, 
loss. 


Cattle fairs are held in the district twice a year (spring 
and autumn) at Sirsa and Hissar, and once a year (autumn) at 
Fatehabad and Bhiwanf. 

Each fair lasts for about a fortnight. The income consists 
of a percentage of a quarter anna per rupee on all purchases, the 
proceeds being credited to the District Fund. Each purchaser 
receives a certificate of sale at the time of paying the percentage. 
The management of the fairs is in the hands of the District Board 
to which together with all profits and expenses it has been 
transferred by the Local Government, in consideration of an 
annual contribution of Rs. 13,000 made to Provincial revenues. 

These lairs used formerly to be a considerable source 
profit to the District Board. In recent years, however, the 
Board has lost heavily owing to the effect that the succession 
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With the return of good chap, ii, a. 

that these fairs will regain Agri'ciliture 

■ including 
Irrigation. 
CatUo Palis. 


of bad years has had on the sales, 
years there is every reason to hope 
their former popularity. 

At these fairs the greatest majority of the animals sold are 
bullocks, many of them young stock. The number of cattle for 
sale and the average prices reaHzed depend of course to a large 
extent on the nature of the season. If there is an anticipated 
scarcity of fodder, the number will be large and the prices 
realized correspondingly low. Again if there is drought in the 
North-Western Provinces, the demand from that quarter, which 
is an important factor in the success of these fairs, is reduced. 

At the fairs in Phdgan and Chait there is a larger local demand 
than at those in Bhidon and Asauj, as cattle have to be purchased 
at the former for the Kharif and Rabi ploughings, and many of 
these are sold again at the fairs in Bhddon and Asauj. In 
addition to the local supply available for sale at these fairs, large 
numbers of bullocks are brought from the Rajpiltdna States on 
the west and sold. The latter include many of the excellent 
Nagor breed. These are largely used by the wealthier classes 
for drawing raths, as they trof very well. The Hariana 
cattle are largely brougiit up by dealers from the Punjab, and, 
as already noticed, from the North-Western Provinces. 

It is estimated that at the two fairs at Hissar some five 
lakhs of rupees come into the district on an average, and at the 
Sirsa fair in Bhadon about one-and-a-half lakhs. Below are given 
some statistics showing the number of purchases and the average 
prices realized at these fairs. 

In the villages a promising young steer is often kept and Private buiu. 
reared by the zami'udars. When a full grown bull {khagar) he is 
considered the common village property. He is allowed to 
wander about at leisure and does no work. He covers the village 
cows and what fodder is required for him is provided out of the 
village msk’ba. 

Sheep and goats, especially the former, have, during late sheep and 
years, increased largely and are now kept in very considerable 
numbers by the zanu’ndars. In many cases the rearing of sheep 
has become a regular industry with the Chamdrs and Dhanaks 
of the villages. A man will take a few sheep from a town butcher 
(kassdb) or trader (byopdri) and will rear them for him pasturing 
them on the common village waste. In return for his trouble 
he keeps half the lambs born, the other half going to the trader. 

Sheep are greedy feeders and eat much of the pala on the waste 
besides doing damage to trees. The proprietors in many villages 
qbject to their presence, and there is now a general wish to raise 
the grazing fees levied for them which have hitherto been one or 
two annas per annum. The usual price of a sheep is from Re. 1 
to Rs. 2. 
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breed of horses is of very poor quality and good 

Agriculture animals are seldom available- 
including 

HoJ 3 fs'^*''and District Board keeps up a certain number of horse and 

mules. donkey stallions, but horse and mule breeding is not popular in the 

district. 


Donkeys. The donkeys of the district are miserably small animals 

but can carry considerable loads for their size. They belong 
entirely to the village Kumhars who partly in consequence of the 
supposed unclean nature of the animals are of low caste. 

Camels. camel is a most useful and important animal in this 

district. He is employed in all parts for riding and carrying 
loads, and where there is lighter soil, he does a large portion of the 
ploughing. The Rahbaris keep large numbers of camels with 
which they carry for hire. 

A camel begins to work at four years of age, and a female gives 
her first young in her fifth year, after 13 months gestation, and 
boars five or six times at intervals of two years. Camel’s milk is 
often drunk and the hair {jat) is shorn and made into ropes and 
sacks. The camel is fed on pala and the straw of moth and gram 
when available, but in any case he can find grazing where no other 
domestic animal could. 


Pigs 

poultry. 


and 


Domestic pigs are rarely seen in the district and fowls can 
usually be obtained only in large villages. 


’ The Hissar Government Cattle Farm or Blr was insti- 
tuted by Major Livingstone in 1813 ad., when the country 
had not yet recovered from the disastrous famine of Sam- 
bat 1840 (corresponding to 1783 a.d.). Of the 19 villages 
included in the Blr, 15 were then waste and uninhabited, 
and the Stud Department took possession without payment 
of compensation, and since 1813 Government has held the 
land in full proprietary right. The four other villages, 
li ijpura, Sali, Daudpur and Ludas, wore at that time inhabited 
and were acquired after payment of compensation in 1824 
or 1825. The Farm lands lie east, north and west of the 

town of Hissar. The boundaiy is marked by masonry pillars, 

and part of it runs through the town itself. There are 

three farms, the Home, the Sali and the Chaoni. The 

Home Farm lies east of the town about 200 yards from 
the Mori gate, and is the oldest of the Farm buildings, 
having been erected at the time of the original institution of the 
Farm. The Sali Farm is about 5^ miles to the north-west 
and the Chaoni Farm about two miles to the south-wes^ 
of the town. The soil of the Farm lands is generally' 
loamy. 




/- 
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The locality is, on the whole, well chosen, as a considerable chap, n, a; 
area can be irrigated from the canal, but the fact of its Agriculture 
close proximity to the town, which has grown considerably including 
since the Farm was first instituted, is productive of some incon- (Suia 

veuience to the public not less than to the Farm itself. To 
. obviate this a large area of grazing land has been made 
over to the Iajc^ Government for the use of the town 
cattle, the Farm obtaining an equivalent area out of the 
Hansi Bir. 

The area within the limits of the Farm is 40,663 acres. 

Of this all with the exception of one or two small plots 
is the property of Government. The cultivated area amounts 
to about 4,000 acres, of which half is cultivated by the Farm 
authorities to provide grain and fodder for the animals on 
the Farm, and the remaining half is leased at high cash 
rents to tenants from the town. In ordinary years the waste 
land affords excellent pasturage for cattle up till the .end 
of May, after which date they are kept on stored fodder till 
the rains break. In years of drought, however, the grazing in 
the Bfr fails and considerable difficulty is felt in providing for 
the cattle. 

Various kinds of grasses grow in the Bi'r, of which in 
ordinary years there is a most luxuriant crop. The best kinds 
are dhupt anjon sdwak keogh, palinji and gandki. Besides 
grasses the Bi'r abounds with jdl, kaii\ jand, and her (wild plum) 
trees, the first predominating. The fr.uit of the jal tree is 
called pilu and is much eaten by the poorer classes. The 
fruit of the ^air tree is called tenf, and is generally used 
by the people for pickling ; when young and green it is like 
capers, when ripe it is called pinju, and being of a sweetish 
flavour, is considered not unpalatable by the poor. The fruit 
of the jand is called saugar and resembles a bean ; when tender 
and green it is used as a vegetable. The her tree (zizyphus 
jujuba) or wild plum has a fruit like the cherry. The fruit also 
is called her. The dried leaves, called pdld, are excellent 
fodder. 

Dp to the 1st April 1899, the Farm was managed by the 
Commissariat Department. It was then made over to the Civil 
Veterinary Department, under whose management it now is. 

The head of the Farm is a commissioned officer of the Depart- 
ment, and he has under him a warrant officer who acts as 
^arm Overseer, and a civilian Farm Bailiff. There are some 
hundreds of farm hands employed when reaping operations are in 
progress. All the Farm cultivation is carried on on strictly 
modern and scientific lines, adapted to the necessities of the 
country and climate. Good English and American ploughs and 
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CH^n, A. reaping machines are used, and all the threshing hay-elerating 
Agriculture and straw chopping is also done hy machinery. There is a 
litigation. steam engine at the Home Farm which is used to work 

Tha c&ttia all the threshing and cutting machines. The rest of the 

Farm, machinery is worked by Fai’m bullocks. There can be no 
doubt that the Farm serves as a, useful object lesson to 
agriculturists throughout the district. Many of these serve as 
labourers on the Farm in famine times, and when they return to 
their native villages they put into practice the lessons they have 
learnt so far as they are able. 

Originally horses and camels, as well as bullocks, were bred, 
but in 1847, or thereabouts, the breeding of horses was given 
up, and that of camels about the time of the mutiny. The 
objects of the Farm now are to breed bullocks and mules of 
superior size and quality for ordnance purposes and to pro 
vide and distribute generally high class bulls and donkey stallions 
for breeding purposes. Four zebra stallions have recently been 
imported from Africa for experimental purposes. It is intended 
to cross them with pony and donkey mares. Practically all 
the bulls and bullocks are bred on the Farm, but of the mules 
the majority are bought as yearlings in the open market, aud 
well fed and cared for so as to ensure their developing into 
Mountain Battery mules. 


Most of the bulls and cows kept belong to the Hariana breed. 
There are also a few Gujrati and Nagor cows which are crossed 
with Haridna bulls. The bulls produced are of the finest quality. 
The best are kept by the Farm, and ’ from the remainder the 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Department, Punjab, 
selects animals to draft to various districts for the use of District 
Boards. The experiments made with donkeys prove that it is 
possible to obtain almost pure bred Punjabi donkey stallions 
equal to the best'of the imported Cyprian and Italian donkeys at 
about one quarter of the cost. 


The present strength of cattle in 

Herd bulls 20 

Supernumerary bulls for distribution 80 to 100 
to districts, «to. 

Cows ... ... ... 830 

Plough bullocks 280 

Ordnance bullocks for service ... 150 to 200 
Young male stock 630 

Young female stock ... ... 620 

Mares for mule breeding 60 

2 ebra stallions ... 3 

Pony mares for Zebrub breeding ... 20 

Oamels ... ... ... 6 

Donkey slallions for o.pvering Farm 3 
pony and donkey mares. 

Young donkey stallions for transfer to 20 
Remount Department District 
Boards and Native States. 

Mules (average number kept) ... iOO 


the Farm is given in the 
margin. A certain number 
of bull calves are reserved 
for breeding purposes, some 
to recruit the Farm stock 
nnd others for distribution to 
Districts and Native States. 
The rest are castrated and 
kept separately from the 
otW cattle. When they 
are four years old a careiul 
selection is made, and those 
that are fit for the purpose 
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of artillery draught are made over to the Commissariat chap, ir, a. 

Department for distribution to the various Commands. Agricuitura 

inciudbog: 

The heifer calves are reserved at the Farm for breeding pur- 
poses. As many as are rendered unfit for such, whether by age Farm, 
or by natural faults, are cast and sold by public auction. 

The Blr is the resort of hundreds of black buck, and chin- 
kara. It also contains a few" nitghdi. Small game, such as hares, 
partridges and sangrouse, are very common, and in the winter 
large numbers of the small bustard are to be seen. Shooting is 
strictly prohibited except with the permission of the Superinten- 
dent of the Farm. Such permission is never granted between, 
the 15th March and the Ist October. 

The cultivator’s most important implement is of course impiementB*^ 
the plough (kal or munna). The two latter words refer 
primarily to the piece of wood, shaped like a boot, into the 
top of which the polo (hal) and to the bottom of which a 
small piece of wood {ehouy is fastened, the latter in its turn 
carries the pali or iron ploughshare. The hal is perhaps 
the most important part of the plough, as upon its weight 
and size depends the adaptability of the plough for ploughing 
various kinds of soil. In the case of sajady soils it is light 
and is called hal, whereas in the^ case of tho firmer soils it 
is made heavier and called munna. The prices of the above 
parts of the plough are somewhat as follows : — Munna 8 annas ; 
haX 12 annas to Re. 1 ; chou also called panhydri 1 anna ; 
pali 12 annas. Other parts of the plough are as follows : — 

Og, a wooden peg to fasten the hal or pole to the munna, 

cost 6 annas ; the hatha or plough handle ,■ nari, a leather strap 

by which the yoke (jua) is fastened to- the hal by means of 

a peg called kili. The pachela is a wooden peg which keeps 

the pali in contact with the The yoke (yua) for bullocks . 

costs 8 annas, and consists of a bar of wood into either end 

of which two pegs called shimla or gdtia are fixed and to 

them the bullocks are fastened. If there is a lower bar to 

the yoke it is called panjdli. The reins of rope which the * 

ploughman {hdli) holds are called rds and his whip sdnta. 

The bullocks are, however, generally guided in the way in 
which they should walk by having their tails twisted. 

In the light soil towards the west it is not , uncommon to 
plough with camels. The pole (hal) of the plough is fastened 
with a leather thong to a curved piece of wood called 
pinjni which again is strapped on to the back of the camel 
•fey the tangar a sort of came! harness, which is kept in 
its place by the palan, a sort of small saddle on. tho camel'a , 
back. 
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CH AP. I I, A. YJjq other implemeats commonly used by the cultivator 
Agriculture with their prices are somewhat as follows : — The por, orna or nati 
lVr?gatioE made of strips of bamboo and held together 

Agrioaiturai* by a long narrow piece of leather (bddi) wrapped carefully 
iHipiwnenti. j-ound them. It is secured to the hatha or upright handle 
of the plough with its lower extremity just above the ground 
behind the hal and has a wide mouth into which the seed is put 
and so drops through the por into the plough furrow. Kassi 
is a sort of spade costing Be. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 ; huhdri a sort 
of axe for cutting brushwood atd pdld costs Re. 1 ; ganddsa or 
ganddsi are choppers of different sizes, costing 4 annas to 6 annas ; 
jheli is a two-pronged pitchfork, its cost is from 4 to 5 annas ; 
The fork is called sdngar and the handle nala. It is used for 
lifting pdla crops, &e. The tangli is a three-pronged pitch- 
fork. Kasola is a hoe with a long handle (binda), costs 8 
annas, and is used for weeding the Kharif crops which 
have long stalks. Ddntri or drdnti, costing 4 to 5 annas 
is a sickle with teeth, used for reaping and cutting grass. 
Kurpa is a short handled spade or hoe for digging up grass 
by the roots ; it costs 4 annas. Sohdga is a flat board and 
is used for harrowing by drawing it over the ground ; it costs 
from 2 to 3 annas. The dandeli is a rake with six or eight 
teeth, used for collecting cowdung and for making the ridges 
of kidris ; it costs 4 to 10 annas. The winnowing basket 
is called chdj and costa 2 annas. The gopya is a kind of 
sling made of rope with which stones are thrown in order 
to scare away the birds which do damage to the Kharif 

crops when ripening ; it costs 2 annas. Carts are not much 
used in the district as most of the carrying is done by 
camels. In the Bagar a light kind of cart with smaller but 

solid wooden wheels is used. A short low two wheeled 

■ truck called rehru is also employed for carrying water and 
fodder. 

The breaking up of waste land and bringing it under 
opera one. cultivation is called locally nautor or jhundilir. Where, as 

• in this district, there are no very heavy soils, it is a compara- 

tively simple operation. The jdl and hair bushes are cut 
down and uprooted and the long grass ptila or dab is 

burnt and the ashes no doubt have a manuring effect on 
the ground. New land is generally broken up and pre- 
pared for cultivation in the winter if there are gtod rains 
at that time. 

Ploughing Ploughing, harrowing and sowing are comparatively 
and Bowing. simple operations in the bdrdni lands. On the first fall of 
rain in June or July the cultivator turns out with his 
bullock or camel plough and ploughs up as much land as 
he can. If the first rainfall is fairly heavy, and especially 
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if it is late, the seed is sown at the same time as the 
first ploughing is given. The ploughing is often done in 
haste and is in csonsequence frequently not of very good 
quality. The furrows are called hid and the ridges oU. 
There should of course be no space left between the furrow 
and the ridge, if there is it is called pdra. The following 
rhyme expresses the disastrous consequences following on such 
careless husbandry : — 


CHAP. II, A. 

Agriculture 
iucluding 
Irrigation. 
Ploughing 
and sowing. 


Klid men pdra, 


Gaon men ghara, 
Bhlnt men dla, 


Ghar men sdla, 


A space left at the side of your furrow, 
A band of robbers in your village, 

A hole in your house-wall. 

Your brother-in-law staying in your house, 
are four equally great calamities. 


The plough furrows should be not more than three 
or four finger breadths (ungcds) deep. In order to keep 

sufficient moisture around the s^ to allow of germination 
the bdrdni Khan'f crops are all sown with the drill and 

are thus at once covered with earth which falls into the 

farrow from the ridge as the plough passes on and a certain 
amount of moisture is thus assart. Sowing by scattering 
with the hand {werna) can only be employed where there 
is a certainty of a sufficient supply of moisture and this 

of course cannot be the case in bdrdni land. 


More trouble is taken with the Rabi crops sown on 
bdrdni land, the principal of which is gram. There are one 
or two preliminary ploughings and the ground is harrowed 
with the sohdga after each ploughing in order to break up 
clods and to keep in moisture. The seed is sown with the 
por as the supply of moisture is even less assured than in 
the case of Kharif crops. Where there is apprehension that 
this will be short, the field is worked over with the sohdga 
which levels the ridges and tends to retain the moisture 
about the seed by covering it over Avith some depth of 
earth. If after the Rabi has been sown in bdrdni land and 
before it has germinated a shower of rain falls so slight 
that tbe moisture can penetrate only a very short distance 
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CHAP. II, A. surface stifferts and cakes (pdpri tagti) and genniaatioa 
Agriculture is hindered ; in such a ease the ground is again harrowed 
Irr^gati'on sohdga in order ta break up the surface. 

and Bowing. Ou canal irrigated lands the tillage is of course of a. 

higher character. A pdXeo or preliminary watering is 
given in the case of nearly, if not quite all Elharif crops 
and the ground is ploughed once or twice. The first plough- 
ing is called pdr and the second dohdr. In the latter the 
ridges are transverse in direction to those in the first plough- 
ing. As the supply of moisture in the case of Khan'f crops 
in canal lands is assured, the seed is sown by scattering 
with the hand ; and the ground is then ploughed again in 
order to mix the seed and worked over with the sohdgcb 
in order that the seed may be covered with some depth 
of earth Far more trouble is of course taken with the- 
tillage for wheat and the minor Rabi crops in canal lands.. 
The ground is carefully prepared by a preliminary watering, 
and is ploughed several times and harrowed after each plough- 
ing in order to secure a fine seed bed. The crops- are sown 
with the por or drill and the grounl is then levelled with the 
sohdga in order to retain the maximum of moisture. 


Weeding. 


Beeping. 


On the flooded sotar land, in which Rabi crops are for 
the most part sown, ploughing and sowing are done in much 
the same way as iu the bdrdai tracts of the district, though 
the work of ploughing is of course considei’ably harder. 

In the case of very lowlying flooded land ploughing is 
not possible because the land does not dry quickly enough, 
and the seed is scattered broadcast over the surface and 
afterwards swept into the cracks which occur in the thick 
silt deposit as the moisture evaporates. The river brings 
down fresh deposits of silt annually and these replenish the 
soil and prevent it from being exhausted. This method' is 
usually employed in the shallow depressions above the Ota 
dam. 

After the rains, weeds of various kinds spring up freely 
in cultivated lands and all the Kharlf crops are weeded. 
The operation is called nilan or Idndhan. It is generally 
done by the women and girls with the kasda if the crop 
is one with long straw or with the kurpi in- the case of 
shorter crops. The more effective tillage for the Rabi and 
the cessation of the rains soon after it is sawn keeps the 
ground iu wliich it grows clear of weeds, and, aa a rule, 
there is no need te weed it. Some one has to watch the 
crops by day and night while they are ripening. 

Reaping is called Idmni and sometimes katwdra or 
katdi. It is done, generally speaking, with the ddntri oc 
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toothed# sickle. Wheu the time for the Kharif harvesting chap i,c. 

has arrived, the family go in a body daily to the fields, Agricultur* 

or in some cases even sleep there. The millets, jowdr and inciudmar 

hdjra are reaped by cutting the ears (sitta) off. The stalks ^ping°°’ 

{karbi) are cut separately and tied into bundles or puUs 

which are stored in stacks surrounded with a thorn hedge 

called (oheor). The ears are threshed upon the threshing 

floor, pir or Mdi, by bullocks. Givdy and onoth are cut from 

the root, but the pods (phdli) are separated by being threshed 

by hand (kutna) with the jheli and only the pods are 

threshed by bullocks on the pir or threshing floor. In the 

case of gram, the cut crop is threshed by hand with the jheli 

used as a flail and the pods (tent) are thus separated from 

the straw and leaves called (khdi) ; the pods only are heaped 

on the threshing floor, and then threshed. A crop when 

cut and lying on the ground is called Idn ; the straw and 

grain being both included in the term. 

When the crop has bean cut, such part of it as is to Threshing, 
be threshed (gahna) by bullocks is arranged in a heap 
round a stake (med) fixed in the centre of the threshing 
floor (pir or Jcdli). Two, four or more bullocks are then 
ranged abreast in a line (daim) and being fastened to the 
med walk in a circle (gdt) round it through the grain or 
straw, or both lying on the pir. In this way the ears or 
pods in which the grain is contained and also the straw, if 
any, are broken up and the grain is mixed with them. 

The mixture is called pairi. At this stage if straw has 
been threshed, as well as grain, the mixture is tossed in 
the air with a jeli or tdngli while a wind is blowing and 
the straw and light particles are carried to a distance, 
while the grain and broken ears fall almost perpendicularly. 

The grain is still at this stage to a large extent within 
the broken ears, and they are again heaped on the kdli or 
pir and threshed and the grain is thus finally separated 
from the ears. 

The mixed grain, husks, &c., are then placed in the chdj 
or winnowing basket, which is lifted up and slowly inverted 
when as before the heavier grain and the lighter particles are 
separated. Where no straw is threshed only the one winnow- 
ing with the chdj takes place after the grain has been 
separated from the ears or pods. 

The dividing of the prepared grain is not a very im- Meaauting. 
portant operation in this district, where hatdi is comparatively 
rai’ely taken. Where necessary the division is made by filling 
an earthen jar (matk'i) called mdp for this purpose, with the 
grain and assuming the quantity contained as the unit of 
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CHIP, II, A. measurement for the purposes of division. Prom the common 
Affri^ltura heap {sdnjhi dheri) which has to be divided a little is left 
mcludind and out of this the kamlns take their dues. The 

iieMuring.^’ balance, if any, is divided between the landlord and his 
tenant. Before the division little bits of mud (tappas) are 
put on the grain heap to serve as seals with the object of 
preventing depredations. 

Manure {khdt or hhdd) is on the whole very little used 
in the district as by far the larger proportion of the culti- 
vation is unirrigated, and to use it on such land would only 
result in withering up the crops. 

In the area irrigated by the canal and in the small 
area dependent on wells manure is used, especially in the 
former ; but even so the proportion of irrigated land which 
is manured is very small. In the Hansi Canal villages it is 
given to land in which sugarcane, tobacco and vegetables 
such as onions (piydz) and pepper Imirch) are to be sown 
as it is absolutely essential for them. If procurable it is 
also applied to land in which wheat is to be sown. It is 
given if possible to land off which two harvests are taken 
successively. Manure is much more extensively used • round 
Hissar town where there is a large demand for land and 
much of the canal irrigated land is year after year cropped 
dofasli. Under such circumstances manure must be used for 
practically all crops if the soil is not to be utterly exhausted. 
Irrigated joivdr (charri) grown for fodder is, however, 
generally not manured. 

The manure usually used consists of sweepings and refuse 
from inhabited sites and in the case of tobacco, rdhi, a 
saline earth, found in similar localities is applied to the soil 
after the crop has been planted. On the more heavily 
manured lands near Hissar town from 350 to 500 maunds 
per acre are applied. lu other parts it is much less than 
this. 


BDtatloQ 

crops. 


On the unirrigated bdrdni lands as a general rule but little 
attention is paid to rotation of crops and fallows. The enforced 
fallows arising from failure or shortness of rainfall are so frequent 
that these matters practically settle themselves. However, in 
Tahsils Hansi, Hissar and the eastern parts of Bhiwani where 
the soil is loamy, it is not unusual for the cultivator to 
keep some portion of his holding for the Rabi or rather to 
sow Rabi in some portion of the land in which he has not 
sown Kharlf. The Rabi crop sown is gram alone or mixed 
with sarson (mustard seed) and barley. In such a ease the 
land sown with Rabi is called « umra ” and is almost invariably 
sown in the next Kharlf as the more thorough tillage given 
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for the Rabi fully prepares the soil for the next harvest and a* 

the full value of the extra tillage is thus obtained. The gram Agri^iture 

leaves also to some extent act as manure on the soil. The 

land will then lie fallow for a year and the rotation will beo-in Rota«on°°'oi 

again with the Rabi. But the uncertainty of the rainfall” of 

course;; frequently disturbs the arrangement. In any case land 

cropped with Rabi will always be sown for the next Kharff. 

As between Rabi crops in hdrdni lands there is no particular 
rotation observed, but as between Kharif crops it is considered 
inadvisable to sow jowdr (great millet) in two successive Kharifs 
especially if the soil is at all light as it has a tendency to 
exhaust it. A field which has borne Kharff one year should 
certainly receive a winter ploughing, if it is to bear a good 
crop next Kharff. To sow gwdr in one Kharif has a useful 
effect as its leaves appear to act like manure on the soil. 

It is quite the exception for hdrdni land to be cropped 
dojasli and it can be done only under very exceptional circum- 
stances, e.^., when hdjra has been sown in Jeth it ripens and 
is cut in Sawan, and if there is rain, then gram for the Rabi 
is sown in the same land. Or when Kharif sowings have failed, 
but there is fair rain for Rabi sowings, the Kharif is ploughed 
up and gram sown. 

In the unirrigated but flooded lands no rotation is observed, 
all depends on the floods. The lowest, or rice lands are always 
sown with rice so far as the volume of flood water will permit. 

The lands on the next higher level if sufficiently free from 
weeds will be sown with wheat, if not with gram ; the lands 
still higher (mahra) which are generally clearer than those in 
the lower level will be sown with wheat if the floods have 
continued long enough to permit retention of sufficient moisture 
up to the season for sowing the crop, otherwise they also will 
be sown with gram. All depends on the volume and time of 
the floods, little or nothing on the crop previously sown. 

On the lands irrigated from the canal greater attention is 
paid to rotation of crops and fallows than in the hdrdni tracts 
as the course of cultivation is less liable to disturbance from 
want of moisture in the former than in the latter. 

The principal Kharif crops grown on canal lands are cotton 
Q)dri), charri for fodder, and jowdr. Of these cotton is by far 
the most important, and is yearly increasing in importance. In 
the Rabi the chief crops are wheat (gehun) and wheat and gram 
mixed {gochani). Barley is not much sown as it is not a paying 
crop and is confined to light soils on the west. Methi and 
vegetables are also grown. 
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CHAP, n, A. In reo-ard to fallows the chief principle is that land croppt^ 
Aeri^^iturewithRabCcalled “ «mra should never he fallow m the succeed- 
ifcludhig ina Kharif; a crop will always be sown in that harvest jin 
order not to lose the advantage of the superior tillage of the 
crops. urevious Rabi. Fallows when given are given after the Kharit 

crop either in the succeeding Rabi alone or in the succeeding 
Rabi and Kharif both. 


The question of whether a fallow shall be 
depends of course largely on the crop taken in 
harvest, so that fallows and rotation of crops are 
dependent. 


given or not 
the previous 
largely inter- 


The rotation starts with wheat, or wheat and gram 
in the Rabi. After this a Kharif crop will be ta^n, probably 
cotton. Cotton is an exhausting crop and is not oflr the ground 
in sufficient time to allow of a crop being sown for the next 
Rabi. The land will lie fallow in that harvest, and probably 
in the next Kharif also, especially if the cultivator has a fairly 
large holding. It will be sown in the following Rabi as before 
with wheat, or wheat and gram mixed. If the wheat in the 
first Rabi is followed by charri the land will in that case also 
lie fallow in the next Rabi certainly, and probably also in the 
next Kharif, as charri is like cotton an exhausting crop. Ii 
after cotton or charri in one Kharif, no fallow is given in the 
next Kharif, the land should receive a preliminary winter 
ploughing in Mah and probably gwdr will be sown. The leaves 
of this crop appear to act as manure on the soil and to prepare 
it for a subsequent Rabi. 


The Rabi crop following gwdr will be wheat, or wheat and 
gram mixed, and after this in the next Kharif cotton or charri 
will be taken again and the rotation recommence. In some 
cases after cotton in one Kharif and a fallow in the next Rabi 
an uiiirrigated Kharif crop will be taken such as joivar, hajra, 
•liiotJi, &c. If a Rabi is to be taken after irrigated chart i in the 
Kharif it must be barley as wheat will not grow on charri. 


As there is a large demand for land near the towns of 
Hissar and Hansi and a fair supply of manure is procurable, 
most canal lands near them are cropped do/asli year after 
year and seldom receive a fallow. The principal Kharif 
are cotton, charri and pepper; and those of the Rabi, wheat, 
onions, tobacco, methi and vegetables. A cotton crop in the 
Kharif is followed by wheat in the Rabi and this again by pepper 
in the Kharif, onions and tobacco in the Rabi and cotton in the 
next Kharif. In such lands cotton is never sown two years 
runqjng in the same land. 
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Th« area which can be cultivated per plough depends of chap, ii, a-. 
course to a great extent on the nature of the soil. Agasn the Agriculture- 
Rabi tillage is much- more thorough than that for the Kharif 
and in consequence a smaller area can be cultivated for the Area cuiti- 
former tham for the latter harvest with, the same labour. In pio^gVi or 
the light soil of the B'agar a plough worked by two- bullocks 
or one camel can prepare for the Kharif some 30 to 35 acres. 

In the firmer unirrigated soil of Haridna the area falls to 2Cf 
or 35 acres for the Kharif and to 6 or 7 for the Rabi. In 
the irrigated canal tract it is less than this- again. In the 
flooded s itar lands the area of hard rice land which a plough 
can. cultivate for the Kliarif rice is only about 2 acres, while 
the area for flooded gram and wheat lands is probably not 
much more than 4 or 5 acres 

The area which can be irrigated by a well is not a factor 
of much iniportance in this district since, as has been often 
remarked, the area of well irrigation is remarkably small. In 
the Bagar wells in Bhiwani a one lao well will irrigate between 
4 and 5 acres. A well in the Haridna tract which is not too 
deep to allow of Rabi irrigation from it will water about 2^ to 
3^4 acres, while a well near the canal tract where the water is 
comparatively near the surface will irrigate 4 or 5 acres. 


It is impossible to form anything like a satisfactory esti- 
mate of the cost of cultivation ; and the result, even if any 
was arrived at, would be somewhat meaningless. A great 
deal of the labour of cultivation is borne by the cultivator's 
family ^ his bullocks are in many cases home-bred, and it is 
difficult to estimate the cost of their keep. The cost of culti- 
vation again varies of course largely with the nature of the 
crop and of the soil to be cultivated. 


Table 19 shows the areas under the principal staples. 


Pr i u c i pai 
staples. 


The principal food staple of the district is hdjra. It is 
sown on the first heavy rain in Hdr (June and July), the seed 
often being put in at the first ploughing ; two ploughings are 
at the most given and 4 to 5 s^rs of seed per acre are sowm 
Rain is needed for it in Bhddon (August-September) and like 
other Kharif crops- it is weeded about a month after it is sown. 
In Asauj westerly winds {pdchiod) help the ripening of the 
crop. When the grain begins to form the ears assume a brown 
tinge and as they ripen they gradually become of a dark colour. 
If the stalks and ears become yellow or if the pollen {burr) is 
knocked off by too late rain no grain wilt form. The pollen 
is apt to be attacked by an insect called hhoki. When the crop ia 
ripe, generally in Kdtih before other Kharif crops, the ears are 
broken, off and threshed, the stalks {karU) are cut and tied 


Unirrigat!«4 
Kh®' cwpa, 
Biijra, 
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chap. II, A. into bundles ipulh) and then stacked. They supply inferior 
Agriculture fodder for cattle. The husks of the hdjra grain are called tuntra. 
They are separated by winnowing, but are quite ’ 
fodder. 


includius 

Irrigation- 


useless as 


Jmdr. Jowdr is cultivated in much the same way as hdjra, not 

more than two ploughings are given and the seed is sown with 
the drill, some 8 to 10 sei's per acre. The sowing of jowdr as 
a rule takes place a little after that of bdjra. It is weeded once, 
about a month after sowing, and ripens a little later than 
hdjra in Kdtik and Mangsir, i e., end of November. It requires 
a somewhat more stiff and loamy soil than hdjrn. As in the 
case of hdjra the ears (sitfas) are only threshed. The husks 
are called turi or hoda, and when mixed with pala make good 
fodder for cattle. 


Moth Bud The pulses moth and mung are generally sown mixed with 
hdjra or jowdr and in the same method as the latter crops. 
About 4 or 5 sers of seed per acre is used if they are sown 
alone, if, as is usual, they are mixed with other crops then 
from f to 1 ser of each land of seed is sown per acre. If the 
rainfall is well distributed at the beginning of the season for 
sowing, the above four crops will be sown separately ; as in- 
that case if one fails a second crop can be sown in its place. 
Where, however, the sowing rain does not come till late in 
the sei^son all the crops will be sown together in order to 
save time and to make sure of obtaining some outturn from 
one or other of the grains sown. 

Moth and mung are not cut but plucked up from the root 
(phdrna). The grain pods {phali) are separated from the straw 
by being threshed by hand with the jheli and the grain is 
then threshed out on the threshing floor {pir or hxli) by the 
oxen. The broken straw called guna and the broken pods 
called palosi are good fodder for cattle. 

Gwir, Gwdr is not much cultivated in the district. It is prin- 

cipally grown as fodder as the green stalks and also the grain 
are considered very good for cattle. After being reaped the 
pods are separated from the stalks and threshed. The broken 
pods (phali) are, as in the case of moth, called palosi and are 
good fodder. About 5 sers of seed to the acre are used. It 
is often sown on a late rainfall in August and September and 
is reaped in November (Katik and Mangsir). 

The only flooded Kharif crop in Tahsll Fatahabdd and the 
principal one in Sirsa is rice (dhdn). The successful cultivation 
of rice is a laborious and difficult operation. The great deside- 
ratum for the crop is a continuous but equable supply of water. 
The crop is grown in kunds. The different varieties of rice are 
chun, munji, kharsu and santhi, Munji is the coinmonest< 
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Oq the first flood ia Hdr (June- July) enough water is 
admitted into the rice kund to moisten the soil thoroughly and 
to leave a depth of water of some two inches on it. The 
soil is then ploughed and harrowed with the sohdga, which 
is supplied with some sharp points at the bottom which stir 
up the mud and silt. In Sirsa the soil is occasionally manured 
with goats droppings. The crop is grown either by seed 
being scattered by the hand broadcast or by transplanting. In 
the former case the seed is moistened and placed in earthen 
vessels (chaties). It is then spread out and covered with a blanket 
till it germinates. The germinating seed is thrown broadcast 
over the field which has been prepared for it in the manner 
already described. In the latter case the seed is sown very 
thickly in a small nursery bed and the seedlings are transplanted 
to the field in which they are to grow by hand. The field has 
been thoroughly worked up till it resembles a puddle and the seed- 
lings are placed about a foot apart. This second method is far more 
laborious than the first, but the outturn of grain is usually far 
heavier. 

The sowing or planting should be completed by the end of 
Sdwan, i.e., middle of August. Some 20 s^rs of seed per acre 
are used. The crop must grow in water, but care must be taken 
that it be not submerged. 

While the crop is growing it requires frequent weeding, and 
at this time a plentiful supply of water is absolutely necessary, 
because unless the soil is quite moist and soft it is impossible 
to pull up the weeds. The crop must stand in water for a 
hundred days after which th^ water is allowed to dry gradually, 
and the grain ripens. If the water supply fails, the crop will 
produce no grain. In this state it is known as marain and 
is an excellent fodder. 

Late fljods coming down the Ghaggar frequently destroy 
the rice crop in Tahsll Fatahabad and Sirsa. The crop is reaped 
in Kdtik and Mangsir (November). The straw (pdral) is not of 
much use as fodder and sells for 5 maunds to the rupee shortly 
^ter the harvest. 

The principal irrigated Kharif staple in the canal lands is 
cotton (bdri). In Ckait (March- April) land on which cotton is 
to be sown is ploughed two or three times after a paleo or pre- 
liminary watering if there has been no rain. Manure when 
given is put in at this time. Another is then given and 

the seed (hinaula) mixed with gohar (cowdung) is scattered by the 
hand; about 10 s&s per acre are used. The soil is sometimes 
ploughed again in order to mix the seed with the soil and the 
sohdga is then applied. Sowings are completed by the middle 
of May, i.e., end of Baisdkh. Manure is sometimes put on the 
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land after sowing. The crop has to be watered several times and 
Agriculture to be carefully weeded twice or thrice. Cotton is picked 10* 
Irngatu^. times from Kdtik to the end of Ma^igs-Ar. The produce 

of the first picking is not of much use, and afto the last pickings 
lops C 0 on. (Deeember-January) spoils the crop and nothing 

more can be got from. it. The area under cotton has increased 
greatly within the last few years. In 1903 over 70,000 acres 
were under this crop, and in 1904 the area under cotton was 
nearly 98,000 acres. 


Charri. For irrigated c.4ar?"t‘ OT /otPnr sown thickly as fodder, a pre- 

liminary paleo is given and the ground is- tilled two or three 
times. About 20 to 25 sArs of seed per acre are scattered over the 
ground and this is ploughed in. The sohdga is then applied. 
Ploughing and sowing take place from the beginning of Chait (15th 
March) to the end of Hdr (15th July). The crop receives two or 
three waterings unless it is sown hdrdni in the vicinity of a block 
of irrigated fields. The crc^ is not generally manured. It is 
cut in Asaiij and Kdtik (October-November). 

Pepper. Pepper {mirch) is the most important vegetable crop in 

the Kharif. It is only grown on canal-irrigated land. The- 
soil has to be prepared by a paleo and several ploughings. The 
land is then divided into kidris or beds and seedlings are trans- 
planted into them. They are then watered and manured. 
This is done from the middle of March to the beginning of July^ 
and the crop ripens from the beginning of October to Decem- 
ber. The manuring and watering have to be repeated 
frequently. 

Unitrigated The chief unirrigated Rabi crop of the district is gram. 

Gnm. The land is ploughed twice or at the most thrice and the seed 

is sown with the drill in Asauj (September and October). The 
soil is often not harrowed, as the presence of large clods is sup 
posed to promote the growth of the crop by giving more space 
between the plants and thus affording them more air. Somfr 
18 to 20 sers of seed per acre are used. If there has been 
good rain for sowing it will require only a good shower 
in Mangsir (November-December) and another in Poh or 
Mdh (December to February). Like other Rabi crops it is not 
weeded. It is reaped with the ddntri in Chait (March-April) 
and the grain pods are separated from the straw and leaves 
khdr by being struck and tossed with the pitchfork (jheli or 
idngli). The pods are then threshed by bullocks in the same 
way as for Kharif crops. The straw and leaves of gram are- 
called bhusa and make an inferior kind of fodder which is given 
to camels. 

Barley. Unirrigated barley is often sown mixed with gram, espe- 

cially in the lighter ^ils. Two ploughings are given and the 
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soil harrowed in order to break up clods. Seed is thea sown chap, ii, a, 
with the por, about 20 to 25 sers per acre. The soil is then Agri^ture 
levelled with the sohdga in order to promote the retention of mciudiug 
moisture. Sowings take place in Kdbik (Ocfcober-November). 

A species of barley called /eanaiijih sometimes sown on a good 
fall of rain in J anuary, especially in soils which have been lately 
broken up. Barley is reaped in Chait and Baisdkk (March, 

April and early May). The whole of the crop is cut and threshed 
by the bullocks in the kali or pir ; and the grain and straw, &c., 
are separated in the manner already described. The broken 
straw, &c., is called iuri and is used as fodder. 

* 

Sarson or sarshaf (mustard seed) is sown in small qnantities, Sanon. 
mixed with gram, or gram and barley, about 1 ser of seed going 
to the acre. It is sown in Aaau} or beginning of Kdtik and reaped 
together with gram or barley in Ckait, Baisdkh. Some of the 
standing crop is from time to time gathered and eaten as a 
vegetable (sdg) with food. After reaping, the pods and seed are 
separated by threshing and sold to telis who extract the oil. The 
stalks are of no use, 

On the flooded solar lands the principal crops are wheat and 
gram, singly, or a' mixture of them called gochdni. Some barley 
is also sown. 

For wheat two ploughings are given and the soil is harrowed. 

The seed is sown with the por in Kdtik, about 20 sers per acre. 

The soil is then levelled with the sohdga and winter showers 
are needed in order to bring the crop to maturity. The whole 
of the crop is cut, both grain and straw, and both are threshed 
by bullocks and the winnowing is done as already described. 

The harvesting takes place in the latter half of Chait and 
Baisdkh (April and May). Gram is cultivated in flooded lands 
in much the same way as in hdrd'vi soils. Where gram and 
wheat are sown mix^, the two crops are cut and threshed 
together and the grains are not separated. The broken straw, 

&c., of the mixed wheat and gram is called missa and makes very 
good fodder. 

The principal Rabi staples on lands irrigated from the canal 
are wheat, and wheat and gram mixed. More trouble is taken 
with the preparation of the seif than in the case of purely hdrdni 
or flooded lands. 

For wheat a preliminary watering is given in most eases, 
certainly if the rains have been deficient. The land is then 
ploughed 4 or 5 times and harrowed with the sohdga after each 
ploughing. The soil is thus worked up into a fine seed 
bed, and the seed is then sown with the por and the 
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CHAP. II, A. ground levelled with the sohdga. Sowings take place from 

Agri^ltare middle of Kdtik io i\\Q Qnd oi Many sir (1st November to 15th 

KISS. De‘«»'l>er>- 

canal 'iLds.*' Manure is not given, except in the case of wheat sown alone 
on lands constantly double cropped. Wheat is watered three or 
four times after sowing at intervals of 20 days. The first water- 
ing is called kor. The irrigated wheat is cut in Baisdkh and 
threshed and winnowed as already described. The broken straw 
and ears of wheat are called ttiri and are used as fodder for 
cattle. Kangni (rust) is a disease which attacks wheat and is due 
’ to want of sunshine in cloudy weather. Sundi is an insect 

which attacks the grain. 

Barley is not much sown on canal lands, as it does not 
repay the cost of irrigation. It requires less ploughing than 
wheat. It is grown mostly in the canal villages with lightish 
soil to the west of Hissdr. It is sown and harvested about the 
same time as wheat. It is prepared in the same way as wheat 
after being cut and its Mri is also used for fodder. 

.Tobacco. For tobacco a is given and the land is then ploughed 

and manured. It is then ploughed and harrowed several times. 
Seed is sown in Kdtik, about 1;^ s/rs to the acre. In Phagan 
(February or March) trenches (kuttas) about a foot wide are dug 
and the seedlings transplanted on to the sides of these. After 
this the crop is frequently watered and weeded twice. A hot 
westerly wind in Jeth is good for it. The crop is cut in that 
month. 

Onions are cultivated in much the same way. 

Average yield. Little attention was paid to the yield of various staples in 
the recent settlement. But the following estimates in sers per 
acre were framed and are probably well within the facts 
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tii3 3AR District.] Sales and mortgages of land. [Part A. 

Up to 1895-96 the alienation of land by agricultiuists to chap, ii, A. 
hon-agriculturists was not important. From that year onward Agricultura 
till the passinof of the Land Alienation Act sales and mortgages mcinding 
increased by about three-fold. The reason of this was of course saies and 
the fact that the harvests were peculiarly bad, and large numbers 
of persons, including even the thrifty Jats, had to migrate to other 
districts temporarily to obtain food and work. In many cases 
such persons mortgaged their lands before going, to provide 
the wherewithal for their journey. There was a glut of land 
in the market and consequently a fall in value which necessitated 
still further mortgages to enable owners to get the sum necessary 
for their maintenance. Unfortunately the prevailing form of 
mortgage in the district is that which contains a condition of 
sale. The mortgagees were able to exact such hard terms from 
mortgagors, that in practico a mortgage always meant a subse- 
quent sale. Just when matters were at their worst the Land 
Alienation Act came before the Legislative Council. This caused 
many mortgagees to issue notices of foreclosure at once. For- 
tunately the year 1900-01 was a very good one, and consequently 
the damage done was less than it would have been Even so, 
however, large numbers of good agriculturists must have been 
compelled to part with their land. These reasons account 
for the enormous number of alienations in 1900-01. 

In 1901-02 the effects of the Act began to be seen and since 
then there has been a great falling off in sales and ordinary 
mortgages. One effect of the Act is undoubtedly to restrict 
credit. This restriction however, is by no means an unmixed 
evil. All inquiries shew that the honest, upright man, who is 
known to the money-lender to be a man to be trusted, can 
obtain as much credit as he wants, on terms which are just 
as reasonable as they were before the passing of the Act. On 
the other hand, the thriftless person, who usually wants money 
only to spend it unprofitably cannot now find any one willing 
to trust him. His credit is gone. Unfortunately most of the 
Rajputs and the miscellaneous collection of tribes known as 
Pachhadas belong to this thriftless category. These persons will 
either be forced to become thrifty and hardworking, or else they 
will take to cattle theft. A few of the more desirable among 
them have entered military service, and they make good soldiers. 
Unfortunately the system v/hich prevails among almost 

all tribes of Rajput origin, handicaps them terribly in the sti.uggle 
for existence. Whereas, the J at or Bishnoi woman does almost 
as much field work as her husband, the Rajputni is bound by 
the custom of her class to stay at home in strict seclusion, and 
thereby waste a considerable portion of her husband’s time, 
for he has to bring the necessaries of life to her, and to aeo 
that she has all that she wants before he can attend to 
his duties a.s an agriculturist. So far as one can see the 
Jat must, with these odds in his favour, eventually oust 
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Hissar District.] Lonns urt^.er Jj<tnd Tmprodeme'nl {Part A. 
Loans ajid Agriculturists Lo tus Acts. 

the Rajput. The nett total alienations from 1890-91 to 1901-02 
after deducting redemptions of mortgages amount to about one- 
irrigation. Seventh of the total area of the district. It is to be feared that 
mortgages g^'s^ter part of the land rdienated has passed into the hands 

land. of non-agricultaral tribes. The evil, however, is not so great as 

it would be in the more densely populated tracts of the Punjab 
because as a rule the expropriated landlord usually becomes the 
tenant of the new purchaser and settles down to much the same 
life as he led before, with this difference that he has to pay con- 
siderabl}' more as rent than he was accustomed to j^ay as land 
revenue. 


Indebtedness. Apart from the secured debt there is a vast amount of 
unsecured debt due from agriculturists to the village haniya. 
As a rule these debts vary from Rs. 10 to Rs. 100 and so long as 
the debtor’s credit remains good he is charged interest at a fair 
rate (Re. 1 per cent, per mensem) and no liarm is done. If, 
however, ov/ing to bad harvests or any other reason the debtor’s* 
credit fails the account is closed and the debtor is made to execute 
a bond for the whole amount of debt due. It is customary to 
enter a very high rate of interest in this bond (usually 2 or 2^ 
per cent, per mensem compound interest). In nine cases out 
of ten, however, if the debtor makes an honest effort to act fairly 
by his creditor, he is allowed a very large discount off the interest 
stated in the bond. The tenth case is the one which usually 
appears before our Chvil Courts. The debtor repudiates his debt 
and the creditor endeavours to get all the interest he is allowed 
by the strict letter of the bond. 

th^'^iind^'im^ Up 1895-96 loans to agriculturists were of comparatively 
provement rare Occurrence. With the beginning of the dry years, however, 
Agriouituri n s became necessary to help the peo^e whose credit had been 
Loans Acts. very badly shaken. Consequently loans were given very freely 
to all who asked for them. The culminating point was reached 
in the agricultural year 1899-1900 when over ten lakhs of rupees 
was advanced under the Agriculturists Loans Act. Unfortunately, 
with the exception of 1900-01 the years continued bad, and collec- 
tions could only have been sparingly made. Eventually in 1902 
and 1903 Government remitted nearly nine lakhs of rupees of 
outstanding loans. In 1902-03 and 1903-04 large advances of 
taccdvi were again made. The harvests in 1903-04 were on 
the whole good and it was possible, therefore, to collect a con- 
siderable portion of the outstanding debt. In 1904-05 the 
amount advanced was comparatively small for two reasons ; — The 
people had saved enough out of the two preceding harvests to 
provide themselves with seed, and the idea that these loans were 
a free gift from Government was to a great extent eradicated, 
owing to the collections made in* the previous year. 


Hissar District.] Rents, Wages and Prices. [Part A. 

There is very littie scope far the grant of loans under the chap, ii, b. 
Land Improvement Loans Act, because the only improvementRents'wages 
that is necessary in most cases in the jjrovision of means ^ 

of irrigation, and owing to the depth to subsoil water this the Land im- 
is usually impossible. An attempt was made in 18&9-1900 
to provide money for the digging of wells for irrigation Agricuituri 8t» 

and a few wells were dug. It was found impossible, however, 
to use them for irrigation in all but a few cases. 

In 1002-03 money was advanced under this Act for the 
digging or improvement of ponds. Many village ponds were 
improved in this way, and this seems to be undoubtedly 
one of the best ways in which loatis under the Act should 
be spent. 


B.— Rents> Wag^es and Prices. 

Hissitr differs from every other district in the Punjab, 
in the fact that the vast majority of the rents are cash rents. 
Ba>di rents are usually only found in the case of canal irrigated 
and flooded crops. The rent rates vary greatly from village 
to village and are generally very much higher in the 
four southern tahsils than in Sirsa. On bdrdni lands there is 
very little variation from year to year though there is a ten* 
donoy to rise if the rents over a large period of years are 
considered. In the canal irrigated tracts rents have risen rapidly 
in the past few years. In the four southern tahsils 8 annas 
per acre is a fair rent for the sandy soil of the Bagar tracts, while 
Ke. 1 per acre is the normal rent for the harder and more pro- 
ductive loam of the Hariana Circles. These are, of course, rents for 
unirrigated lands. If the land is canal irrigated the rent is 
determined largely by the distance from large towns or villages 
where manure is easily procurable, . and which afford* a good 
market for the produce. In the neighbourhood of Hissdr good 
flow land has been leased by the Superintendent of the Cattle 
Farm for Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per acre, the tenant paying all the canal 
dues. Near Hansi also Rs. 20 per acre can often be obtained. 
In the outlying villages the rent varies from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 
per acre. Inferior* canal lands can let easily for Rs. 4 per acre. 
In every case the tenant pays all the canal dues, including 
the so called owner’s rate and cesses. In the Sirsd Tahsil 
cash rants are in most cases levied only in the ease of dry 
lands. The exceptions are a few villages belonging to the 
Skinner family in which the owners find it more convenient 
to levy cash rents. The rent rate in* Sirsd seldom exceeds 
Re. 1 per acre and 8 annas per acre is more common. All rents 
telow annas eight per acre are usually found to be customary 
rents. The usual batdi rent rates are one-third and one- 
fourth. 
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CHAP. 11, B. fpijo rents paid by occupancy tenant.s are almost all fixed 
Benta, Wagebill terms of the land revenue and can only be varied by 

when the tnact is re-settled) by executive 
order of tlie Settlement Officer. In the gase of occupancy 
tenancies to which canal iri'igation is newly extended dis- 
putes frer|ueatly arise with regard to the payment of the 
owner’s rate. As a rule the owners have been successful 
hitherto in throwing thi.s burden on to the tenants. This is 
fair enough whmi the tenant pays a small cash rent, but it 
is doubtful if the tenant should bear the burden when the 
rent is a fixed share of the produce. The question need not 
be discussed liero because the whole question of occupier’s 
and owner’s rates on the Western Jumna and >irhind Canal has 
been re-opened, and when these rates are revised a decision will 
be arrived at as to the persons who are liable to pay the rates. 

Prices, Statement 26, Part B, shews the retail prices of the 

principal staples at headquarters on the 1st January in each 
year. The figures are really not of much use because there 
is nothing to show whether they have or have not been 
caused to vary from the normal by extraordinary circum- 
stances. The improved communications with the outside world 
have had the effect of steadying prices to a remarkable degree. 
The difference between the lowest harvest price and the highest 
price in the year is not now nearly as great as it used to be, 
Moreover in the district itself, prices are almost independent 
of the local condition of the crops. This fact was strikingly 
exemplified in 1901-02 when in spite of the fact that the 
crops on hdrani lands failed completely throughout the district 
prices remained normal. 

Hired field labourers are generally employed in weeding 
the Kharif crops where the work is not done by the women of 
the family ; but the time when there is the greatest demand for 
hired labour is at the reaping of the Kharif and Rabi harvests. 
The labourers are in nearly all cases village menials, such as 
Chamars, Chuhras, Aheris, and Dhauaks. When the harvest 
i.s a good one and work plentiful they get comparatively high 
wages, two and sometimes three or four ifnnas per day and 
one if not two meals of roti. They are by no means dependent 
dn field labour alone but practise other handicrafts in the 
village, such as weaving, curing .skins, &c., and many of them 
cultivate land on their own account. 

In seasons where'the rainfall is partial tenants and even, 
proprietors ot villages in which there has been rain insufficient 
for sowing earn very fair wages by taking their ploughs and 
bullocks to. adjacent villages where there has been rain and 
ploughing tor hire, which in some eases under favourable 
circumstances amounts to Re. 1 per day and meals. 
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In seasons of scarcity the first pinch of distress is of course cH.^ii. b, 
felt by the labourer, but he is less tied to his village than aroRents, Wages 
the proprietors and tenants and does not hesitate to leave it Prices, 
and seek labour elsewhere. 

There are a con.5iderable number of village grants free granges' 
of rent, especially in bhai/acharah villages. These grants are 
most commonly made to village menials and watchmen on 
condition of or in payment of service, to attendants at temples, 

'mosques, shrines or village rest-houses so long as they perform 
the duties of the post, and for maintenan^ of monasteries, 
holy men, teachers at religious schools and the like. The 
grants take various forms ; when the laud is held free of 
either revenue or rent it is called a dholi if given with a 
religious object, and a hhond if given for village service. 

The village menials most commonly found in the district viiuge 
are as follows in the order of their social rank. memais. 

The Khdti is the village carpenter who does all the wood- 
work required by the villagers. His customary dues are a 
fixed amount of grain, varying from 30 to 50 sers per annum 
per plough, payable at harvest time, or a cash payment of 
8 annas or Re. 1 per plough per annum together with fees at 
weddings, especially Re. 1 for making the iordn. For these dues 
the Khati does all ordinary repairs, the wood being supplied 
by the owner. For new articles, such as a plough (hal) 
or a char pay (munji) 2 annas is received as wages 
{garhdi). 

The Khati’s tools are the following : — the randha (a 
plane) ; barsua, a pointed metal tool for making lines ; hasola, 
an axe for chopping ; gan, an iron mallet ; kuhdra, an axe ; 
arhi, a handsaw ; arha, a large saw with two handles ; 
nihdni, a chisel ; hathora, a small hammer ; putha, a pair of 
compasses. 

The Nai combines the occupations of village barber and Nai, 
gossip-monger. He takes a leading part in all family 
ceremonies. He will shave all but the lowest castes, such 
as Chuhras and Dhanaks. Ha is the bearer of good tidings 
but never of bad, which are intrusted to the daura. The 
Ndi gets no fixed remuneration, but he is fed at weddings 
and such like. 

The Lohar is the village blacksmith and is distinctly lower LoUir, 
in the social scale tlran the Khati. He does all repairs to iron- 
work, the material being supplied by the owner. His dues are 
generally much the same as the Khati’s. 


V 
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CHiP n B. The Kumhar is the village potter and manufactures the 
‘ 1 ’ ‘ household utensils required. In addition to this he keeps 

carries grain from 

Kamh.ir. -[ixe tlircsliing' floor {pair') to the village. 

Chamir. The Chamar is primarily the leather worker of the village 

and supplies the nciri or thong for the yoke, binds the seed 
■ drill ipor) and fastens the prongs of the pitchfork (jeli) with 
leather {boJi). In addition to this ho generally performs the 
begdr work of the village and also sometimes works in the fields*,. 
His remuneration consists of grain either a small share of the 
produ'.o or one Viaund more or less of grain per house 
per annum, together with the skins of all cloven hoofed 
cattle who die in the village. The owners, however, sometimes 
retain the skins of full-grown buffaloes which are valuable 
and pay the Chamar 2 annas {i.ikahvai) for removing them. If 
the Chamar gets Wie skin he has to supply a pair of shoes in 
return. The Chamars sometimes share the flesh of dead cattle 
with the Chuhras or DhanaLs. 

cbuhriia and The Chuliras and Dhanaks are both on a level at the 
bottom of the village social scale They are chiefly employed 
as the village dauras or messengers, whose duty it is to show the 
road to travellers, to summon the villages together when required 
and to carry messages and letters. The daxira receives- a fixed sum,' 
generally Rs. 12 per annum, raised by a contribution levied on all 
the residents of the village, and also the skins of camels, horsea 
and donkey's, and sometimes a share of the flesh of dead cattle. 
Many of the menials, and especially the Chamars, are also 
agriculturists and not a few interior proprietors {kadim kirsdns). 
and occupancy tenants. 

Village baniya. The village baniya though a much and often a very 
deservedly abused individual ‘‘ plays a part of cardinal im- 
portance in the village economy.” He is the village banker 
with whom most of the brotherhood have a drawing account 
which generally from the first shows a balance in favour of 
the banker. The interest charged at the periodical settle- 
ment of accounts is often excessive even when the debt is. 
secured by a mortgage of land. Payments to the credit of the 
zamfadar’s account are often made by him in kind by delivery 
of grain or cattle and the price at which they are credited is one 
not unfavourable to the baniya. However, in a good year in a 
prosperous Jat village, many of these village accounts will be 
cleared up, • 

Without the village banker on whom to draw in times of 
scarcity, the zamindars would often be in extreme difficulties 
and there is perhaps much more good faith in his transactions. 
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with them than he is often given credit for. He is generally a — 1 

person of importance in the village and often holds land as 
occupancy tenant or as a kadim kirsdn,a\xd. he almost invariably ViUage bauiya. 
has a lofty masonry house {kav.di) which not inappropriately 
overtops the other buildings of the village. 

Table 25, Part B, shews the wages paid for labour w-gcg. 
skilled and unskilled and for the hire of carts, camels and 
donkeys. The table does not bring out the salient iact that 
the wages ot labour are subject to far greater fluctuations 
than the prices of food grains or other commodities. In dry 
years labourers can usually be obtained for one anna per 
diem plus one good meal a day, while if there have been 
good harvests, the wages of labour rise to 8 annas to Re. 1 
per diem plus one meal a da}'-. These high wages are of 
course only obtainable at harvest time. The great increase 
in cotton cultivation in recent years has caused an increase 
in the wages paid to field labourers. In normal years labour 
is very difficult to obtain from October to January. 

The unit of length for measuring distances on the ground Measures of 
is the Jcadam or double pace, and the term as employed by the 
zamfud4r does not signify any definit“i number of feet or inches, volume. 

The recognised official unit of length at the settlement of the 
Sirsd District in 1852 and that of the Hi-ssar District in I860 
was the gatha of 99 inclios. In the revised settlement of Sirsd 
the unit adopted was a hadam or gatha of 66 inches, while that 
employed in the recent settlement of the four southern tahsfls 
was one of 57 inches. 

The cloth measure in common use is as follows : — 


3 ungals = 1 girihs. 

16 girihs = 1 gaz. 

This gaz is equal to 32 inches. 

Among the zaminddrs the measures of length other than for 
the ground are as follows : — 


2 balisht 


= 1 hath .... ... = 18 inches. 


2 haths = 1 gaz' = 36 do. 

12 gaz = 1 pachosi. 

8 pachosis ... ... = 1 adha. 

The hath is in reality an indefinite length. The murwa hath is 
the most common and is measured from the projecting bone 
of the elbow round the end of the fingers held out straight 
back to the knuckles or sometimes to the wrist. 
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The carpenter’s measure is as follows : — 

4 pains ... ... ... = 1 tassu. 

24 tassus ... ... = 1 gaz. 


This gaz is said to equal 33 inches. 

Tlie zamindar has no peculiar area unit of his own. In the 
former settlements the -pakka bigah, equivalent to -| acre, was 
taken a.s the unit of area, and to this the zamindar has now 
become accustomed. The side of one square pakka bigah is 
equal to 20 gathas {kadams) each 99 inches long. 


20 biswansis ... ... ... ... = 1 biswa. 

20 biswas ... ... = 1 bigah. 


In the revised settlement of the Sirsa District a bigah was 
taken to be equal to 20 biswas, a biswa being equivalent to 45 
square kadams each 66 inches long. This bigah was thus the 
same as the pakka liigah. The area unit employed in the recent 
settlement of the four southern tahsils of the district is the kaoka 
bigah which is h of the pakka bigah or ~ of an acre. The 
side of a square kaeha bigah is 20 kadams each 57 inches in 
length. The subdivisions of the kacha bigah are the same as 
those of thopa/i7;c( bigah. 


The smaller measures of weight employed for gold and coins 
are as follows : — 


8 rattis or chawals 
12 mashas *-«« 

5 tolas ... 

16 chhitanks 


.i. ... ... = 1 raasha. 

... ... ... = 1 tola. 

... ... ... = 1 chhitank. 

... ... ... = ] ser. 

Grain is almost invariably measured by weight units and not by 
capacity units. 

The higher weight measures are as follows : — 

2 chhitanks ... ... ... = 1 adhpao = ^ s^r. 

2 adhpaos ... ... ... = 1 paobhar = 1 ser, 

2 paos ... = 1 adhser. 

2 adhsers ... ... ... = 1 ser. 

5 sers... ... ... ... = 1 pansera or 1 dhari. 

20 s^rs = 4 dharis or 1 dhaun. 

40 sers ±=2 dhauns or 1 man or 82* 

pounds. 

Practically no measures of capacity are used. 
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Rankar. 


Fodder is sold by pulis or bundles, but the quantity 
contained in a puli is indefinite. In some cases \jowdr and 
hdjra stalks are sold by being tied in a jeori or rope 7 haths 
long. The quantity which can be thus tied is called a parol 
and weighs 2 or 2| maunds. 

For the division of grain at the threshing flour an earthen 
vessel {matka or ckdti) is used and is called ndp. For spirituous 
liquors the units employed are the gallon and quart. 
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C.— Forests. 

The greater portion of the Hissiir Bir has been gazetted as a SissiirB'r* 
Reserved Forest under the Act, but it does not contain any 
timber of value. The unclassed forests consist of the Bir at 
Hansi and portions of the Birs at Hissar and Sirsa. The 
original idea was to make these Birs fuel and fodder reserves, 
but at present the main part of the income at Hansi is 
derived from the lease of land for cultivation. There is also 
a small income from grazing fees. 

Arboriculture is a matter of considerable difficulty in a 
tract where there is such a deficiency of water as in Hissar. 

The only places where it can be carried on with a hope of 
success are near the canal. Along the banks of the latter 
is a fringe of very fine trees which have been nearly all 
planted. . 

Arboricultural operations with the aid of canal water 
have been and are being extensively carried out by the 
District Board in and around the Civil Station of Hissar 
and the town of Hansi. 

A systematic attempt is also being made to plant trees 
along the sides of all the main roads which are within reach 
of canal water. To plant- them anywhere else would be a 
waste of money. 


D.— Mines and Mineral Resources. 

The only minerals found in the district are kankar or Rankar, 
argillaceous limestone in Nodules and shora or saline earth. 
Theoretically all the kankar is the property of Government, 
but in practice anyone can quarry for it who applies formally 
for permission to do so. The only fee charged is the 
eight annas court fee stamp which has to be affixed to 
every application. Kankar is extensively used for metalling 
roads, and the softer varieties are burnt for lime for buildings. 
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Miscellaneous manuJaCtureS. 

CHAEwr, E. usually found in deserted village sites. In this case 

Arts and fgg charged is Rs. 2 on the license issued by the 

^■ture^s.^ Salt Department, but the proprietors of every vill^ exact a 
Shora. royalty from all contractors extracting shora within the area 
of the village. In some cases these royalties amount to a 
considerable sum. All profits derived by the proprietary body 
from these royalties have been taken into account in fixing the 
land revenue of the village. The method of extraction is as 
follows : — 

The earth is dug out and placed in a heap or mound 
near the village site, an earthen channel connects the mound 
with the evaporating pans, water is poured on the saline 
earth and the resulting dark brown liquid drains off into 
the pans and is left there to evaporate by solar heat. In 
some cases the manufacture is carried on by means of solar 
evaporation alone, while in others, after a certain amount 
of evaporation, the material is boiled in an iron caldron (karhdi) 
for six hours. In either ease the resulting product is dirty brown 
crystals of crude saltpetre. These are purified and re-crystallized 
by the contractors at Bhiwani, Hdnsi or Sirsa where there are 
licensed refineries. 


E.— Arts and Manufactures. 

in- Practically the only hand industry of importance is the 
weaving of coarse cotton cloth. This is done by Dhdnaks, 
Chumdrs and Juldhas the customary price being 80 haths for 
the rupee. The Jat and Bishnoi women usually embroider 
their own chddars, using wool instead of silk. 

.n- The only factory industry is the cleaning and pressing of 
dustries cotton. There are at present 15 factories in the district of 
which 9 are at Hansi, 4 at Bhiwani, 1 at Hissdr and 1 at 
Karnaund in the Hansi Tahsil. A new factory is being built 
at Hissar, Details regarding the hands employed are given 
in Table 28, Part B. About 400,0.00 mauuds of cotton are 
cleaned and pressed annually, the combined profits of the com- 
panies amounting to about a lakh and half of rupees. The 
cotton cleaning industry is of comparatively recent origin. It 
has led to an extraordinary increase in the area under cotton, 
and if only care is taken to select the seed distributed to 
zamindars carefully, there is every reason to hope for further 
developments. 

Mifceikccrus Bhiwfini is the centre of a fairly important brass and 
manufacturef, pgH metal (kdnsi) trade. The articles manufactured are the 
ordinary cups and platters required in an Indian household. 
These are fairly well finished but quite without ornament. 
The brass used is chiefly old broken brass {phut). 


Hand 

dnatries. 
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The embroidered woollea ohrnas or chddars of the district 
are worthy of mention, for though nothing could be more Commerce 
homely than the material, or more simple than the design, in^Juaneoui 
tliey are thoroughly good and characteristic in, effect. Two manufactures, 
breadths of narrow woollen cloth are joined with a curious open 
work sewn and covered with archaic ornaments in wool and 
cotton thread of different colours^ needle wrought in a sampler 
stitch. The cloth is a fine red, though somewhat harsh and 
coarse in texture and though all the designs are in straight lines, 
human figures and creatures are sornetimes^ oddly indicated. The 
price of these chddars was originally about Es. 4, but since a 
sort of demand has arisen among amateurs interested in Indian 
fabrics, the rate has been doubled. It is scarcely likely that the 
woollen phulhdri will grow, like the silk and cotton one, from 
a domestic manufacture for local use into a regular production, 
for export trade. ' 

F. — Commeree and Trade. 

The commercial classes are principally of the Baniya caste Commercial 
and include every gradation of the trader or shop-keeper, from 
the petty village haniya who sells m'mtel to the substantial 
banker and grain-dealer who. has transactions with all parts of 
India. Towards the north a few Khatris and Aroras are met 
with. Some of the commercial houses, in Bhiwani and Sirsa are 
very wealthy and have branches in many other large cities. 

Of the larger traders not a few are men of energy and 
ability with a capacity for organization which enables them to 
conduct commercial enterprises of no mean order. The com- 
mercial classes are showing an increasing desire to acquire pro- 
prietary rights in land and are in many cases anxious to advance 
money to agriculturists on the security of land. 

The Sunars do a considerable amount of business as bank- 
ers, but not on a very large scale. 

The chief centres of trade are Bhiwani,. Hdnsi, Hissar and 
Sirsa. The tawn of Fatehabad used to act to some extent as a 
trade centre for the Nali country, but the construction of the 
Railway has almost entirely destroyed any importance it once had; 
in this respect. The line passes some 11 or 12 miles, to the 
west of the town and the trade of the Ndli tract instead of go- 
ing to Fatehabad makes straight for the Railway at Bhattu. 

Had the line been taken to Fatehabad the latter would by this, 
time have no doubt been a large and thriving commercial town. 

Before dealing with the trade of the principal centres it is 
necessary to notice the by no means insignificant local trade which 
does not pass through these centres at all, especially in time of 
scarcity. As has been already remarked the zamindars are ia no. 
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way entirely dependent on the produce of their fields. In times of 
scarcity and hiph prices the Bishnoi and Bagri Jat will start with 
their camels in June and July and purchase grain in the Nali or 
in the Jangal tract of Patiala and carry it home for domestic 
consumption, or sometimes their operations will extend further, 
and they will purchase and carry the grain to the villages in the 
south of the district where they will sell at a profit. Kumhdrs 
with their donkeys will often do the same. The purchases are 
frequently made on advances (pn??/;’) obtained from the local 
haaii/a, after repay ment of which with interest the enterprising 
zami'ndar has a small margin of profit left. The Deswaii .lats 
have comparatively few camels or carts and do little or no petty 
trade of this kind. 

The zami’ndar commonly takes his own gTain to market 
and thus obtains the benefit of the higher prices ruling in the 
trade centres, but in time of scarcity it is of course to a considerable 
extent made over to the haniya in settlement of accounts. 

Before the construction of the Rewari-Ferozepore Railway 
all trade between the w^est and the districts round Delhi went 
along the Delhi-Sirsa road which passed through the towns 
[of Hansi, Hissar, Fatehabad and Sirsa and all these towns] 
were to some extent centres of this through trade, while Bhiwani 
with Sirsa shared the export trade to the States of Rajputana. 
The construction of the Rewdri-Ferozepore Railway altered all 
this. The trade between east and west passed along this railway 
while Hansi and Hissdr ceased to be of such importance as centres 
as they were before and became simply markets for the collection 
and export of the local produce and for the import and distri- 
bution of such commodities as are required by the surrounding 
agricultural population. Bhiwani, however, was able to maintain 
its position and to develope its trade still further. The construc- 
tion of the Southern Punjab and the Jodhpur-Bikaner-Bhatinda 
Railways have caused a still further change. Bhiwani which used 
to be called the gate of Rajpvitana has sufiered most. Its position 
has been usurped by Rohtak which is on the Southern Punjab 
Railway and which is developing into a large collecting and 
distriluiting centre. Sirsa is rapidly degenerating into a place 
of strictly local importance. Its place as a collecting centre being 
taken by Dabwali on the Jodhpur-Bikaner-Bhatinda Railway 
and various stations in Patiala territory on the Southern Punjab 
Railway. On the other hand Budhlada and Tohana which were 
formerly of little importance are rapidly developing into very 
important collecting centres. The process of development will 
probably be hastened by the grain markets which are under 
construction at Dabwali, Budhlada aud Tohana. The great 
increase in the cultivation of cotton in the Hansi Tahsil has led 
to the construction of several ginning factories at Hansi, and 
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fchesa are increasing the commercial importance of that town. 

The most important articles of export are cotton, wheat 
rapeseed, while cotton piece-goods and salt appear to be the most tion. 
important of the articles imported. It is a curious fact that even 
in years of scarcity there is a large export of grain. 


CHAP. II, a 


Trade centres. 


G,— Means of Communication. 

The Hissar District is peculiarly well served by railways, paiiways. 
The oldest is the Rewari-Bhatinda metre-gauge railway which 
runs through the district for 122 miles. It forms part 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway system and is managed by 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company, 

There are stations at Bhiwani, Bawaiii, Khera, Hansi, Satrod, 

Hissar, Jakhod, Adampur, Bhattu, Ding, Suehan, Kotii, Sirsa 
Gudha, and Kalanwali. Sirsa is the headquarters of a rail- 
way district. The staff there con.sists of the Resident Engineer, 

District Traffic Superintendent and a large number of subordi- 
nates. The line does a large carrying trade from the tracts 
north of Sirsa towards Delhi and Bombay. The passenger 
traffic is of minor importance. 

The Jodhpur-Blkaner Railway was extended to Bhatinda 
in 1902. It has stations at Chautala Road just outside the 
district, and Dabwali and a flag station at Kilanwali. The 
mileage from Bhatinda to Bombay vid Bikdner is shorter 
than the mileage vid Rewari, so that it is probable that a 
considerable portion of the goods traffic which now passes over 
the Bhatinda-Rewari line will in future pass over the Bhatinda 
Bikdner- Jodhpur section. To provide against this contingency 
a railway is being projected fromJakhal to Hansi. This will 
pass through the most productive canal irrigated portions of the 
Hissar District and will also tap the rich districts of Budhiana, 
Jullundur and Ambala, vid the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal and 
Rajpura-Dhuri-Jakhal lines. 

The Southern Punjab Railway passes through the Fatehdbdd 
and a portion of the Hansi Tahsfls. It has stations at 
Budhldda, Jakhal and Tohana in the district. Up to date it 
has been most successful in diverting traffic towards Karachi. 

Most of its traffic is derived from the Native States of Ji'ndand 
Patiala and comparatively little eom^.3 from the Hissar District. 
Budhlada has become an important collecting centre and its im- 
portance is increasing daily. Tohana is also rising in im- 
portance. A large grain market is being built at Budhlada and 
a smaller one at Tohana. The most important result of the 
railways is the steadying of prices. Now unless there is scarcity 
over the greater part of India prices rise but little. 

They are hardly affected at all by local conditions. Another 
great advantage is the facility afliorded to the famine stricken 
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to escape from the district. On the first approach of famine 
Means of many of the poorer classes pack up their small bundles and 
Coinmunica- make for Lyallpur or the Jhelum Colony. Prequentlj also- con- 
Baiiways. tractors for digging on the Jhelum CJanal come to Hissar to- 
recruit coolies for the work. The result is that we can now 
view without serious misgiving a failure of crops which would 
have meant serious famine accompanied by loss of life in the 
days before the railways were made. 

The following statement gives details as to the principal 
roads in the district ; — 


'A 







.5 

a 

'C 

o 

m 

. Maintained from 

1 

1 

i 

Names of reads. 


Metalled or 
metalled. 

Ull- 

Length 

1 

Provincial Funds .. 

Delhi-Sirsd road 

••• 

Unmetalled 


83 

2 

Do. 

Hissdr and Sirsd Station roads 

... 

Metalled 

... 

9 

3 

Do. 

I>6lhi-Sir8d road 


Do. 


6i 

i 

District Funds 

Hissdr- Bhiwani vi& Tosbdm 

... 

Unmetalled 


35 

5 

Do. 

Hissdr-Barwiila road 

... 

Do. 


IS 

6 

Do. 

Hiss'dr^ Behai road 

... 

Do. 


49 

7 

Do. 

Bissdr.Bdlsamand road 

... 

Do. 


21 

8 

Do. 

Hissdr-Hdosi 

load 


Do, 

u i 

16 

9 

Do. 

Sirsd-Bdmpur 

do. 

... 

Do, 

... 

15 

10 

Do. 

Sirsd-Gudba 

do. 

... 

Do. 


9J 

11 

Do. 

Siisd-Boii 

dob 

... 

Do. 


20. 

12 

Do. 

Sirsd-Jodbka 

do. 

... 

Do. 

... 

5. 

13 

Do, 

Sirsd-Jamdl 

do. 

... 

Do. 

... 


14 

Do. 

Sirsd-Ellendbdd do. 

... 

Do. 

a.. 

25 

15 

Do. 

Sirsd-Beri 

do. 

... 

. 

Do. 

*** 

25i 

16 

Do. 

Sired- Pabwdli 

do. 

... 

Do. 

... 

39 

17 

DO, 

Sirsd-Fazilka 

do. 

... 

Do. 

a*. 

35 

18 

Do. 

Eilendbdd-Dab-wdli road 

... 

Do. 

aa. 

37 

19 

Do. 

Sirsd-Dhanur 

do. 


Do. 

.a. 

6 

20 

DO. 

Sirsd-Otoo 

do. 

•• 

Do. 

• a. 

6 

21 

Do. .„ 

Bdnsi-Khot 

do. 

•• 

Do. 

... 

25 

22 

Do. 

Hdnsi-Jind 

do. 

•• 

Do. 

... 

19 

23 

Do. 

Hdnsi-Gobdna 

do. 

•» 

Do. 

... 

20 

24 

Do-. ... 

Hdnsi-Bhi wdu i 

do. 

• 

Do. 


24 

25 

Do. 

Barwdla-Hdnsi 

do. 

• 1 

Do. 


22 
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cc 

Maint»ined from 

Hames of roads. 

Metalled or un- 
metalled. 

•9 Means of 

■5 g Communica- 
tioii. 

a ” Roads, 

M 

26 

Diatriot Hands 

BawAni-ToshAm road 

Unmetalled _ 

8 

27 

Do. 

Hansi -ToshAm do. 

Do. 

I6i 

«8 

Do. 

BhiwAni-ToshAm do. 

Do. 

16J 

29 

Do. 

BhiwAni-Kairoo do. 

Do. 

17 

30 

Do. 

BhiwAQi.ChaDg do. 

Do. 

10 

31 

Do. 

BhiwAni-Dadri do. 

Do. 

4 

39 

Do. 

Kairoo- Behai do. 

Do. 

12 

33 

Do. 

FatehAbAd-Bahuna do. 

Do. 

16 

34 

Dc. 

Babuna-'TohAna do. 

Do. 

18 

35 

Do. 

FatahAbAd-Ratia do. 

Do. 

18 

36 

Do. 

liatia-TohAna do. 

Do. 

21 

37 

Do. 

TohAna-Barwala do. 

Do. 

23 

88 

Do. 

FatehAbAd-Bbattoo do. 

Do. 

11 

39 

Do. 

FatehAbAd-Jodhka do. 

Do. 

9 

40 

Do. 

jAkhal Railway Station road 

Do. 

4 

41 

Do. 

BudlAda do. do. 

Do. 

4 

42 

Do, 

HissAt-BbiwAni vi& do. 

Do. 

34 

43 

Do. 

HissAr-SitsA via, Bbattu road ... 

Do. 

41 

44 

Do. 

SirsA-Ding roid 

Do. 

22 

45 

Do. 

DabwAli-Odhan road 

Do. 

164 

46 

Do. 

TohAna Railway Station road ... 

Do. 

i 


There is also a metalled road from Bbiwani to Rohtak 
which is maintained by the Public Works Department at the 
cost of the Hissar and Rohtak District Boards. The unmetalled 
roads are for the most part in very bad condition. In parts of 
SirsA the road has been completely covered with drifting hillocks 
of sand, so that the way-farer finds it easier to trudge across the 
neighbouring fields. It is difficult to suggest any improvement 
which would not involve the District Board in a greater expendi- 
ture than it can bear. As a consequence of the bad state of 
the roads wheeled traffic is confined to fhe large towns and 
the ordinary means of transport is the camel. 

There are no navigable rivers in the district and only two caMia’ ® tVa 
miles of the Hansi Branch of the Western Jamna Canal and a y» 

portion of the Hissar Major Distributary above Rajthal are 
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CHAP. II, H. navigable. The traffic is not of any importance. There are eleven 
Famine, ferries in the district on the Ghaggar river, namely ; — 


Navi gable 
canals and 

wa t 0 r w a y 3 

1. 

Khaireki. 

7. 

Alawalwas, 

ferries. 

2. 

Jiwrar. 

8. 

Jakhal. 


3. 

Bansidhar. 

9. 

Sadhanwas, 


4. 

Panihaii. 

10. 

Bira Badhi. 


5. 

llatya. 

11. 

Bubhanpur. 


6. 

Kalotha. 




As the Ghaggar river is no more than a name for the geater 
part of the year, these ferries are seldom used. In the rains 
when the river is in flood the approaches to the ferries become 
almost impassable for camels, and the ferries are therefore hardly 
used except by villagers wishing to get to their lands on the 
opposite side of the river. The right to levy fees at ferries accord- 
ing to the prescribed scale i.s auctioned annually and the proceeds 
credited to the District Funds. The income from this source is 
insignificant, 

Postal arrange- Statements 3 1 and 32 of Part B give details regarding the 
extent of postal transactions in the district. A reference to the 
figures contained in Statement 32 shows that postal business is 
steadily increasing in the district. Of all the departments of 
Government the Post Office is the one which appears to have 
earned in the fullest measure the confidence of the people. The 
■ only bar to further progress is the illiteracy of the people which 
makes letter w^riting the business of a particular class of persons. 

Besides the telegraph offices mentioned in Statement 31 
there are telegraph offices at all stations on the railway which 
are open to the public. There is also a telegraph line on the 
canal from Badopal to Delhi vid Uissar. This line is not open to 
the public. There is direct telegraphic communication between 
Bhiwani and Robtak. 

Table 29 of Part B gives a complete list of all rest-houses 
and dak bungalows in the district, and Table 30 (polymetrical) 
of Part B gives the distances between the more important places. 


H.— Famine. 

The part of tha Punjab to the south of the stream of the 
Sutlej has perhaps more than any other portion of the pro- 
vince suffered from the famines which have from time to time 


Famines. 
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scourged Norfchera India, and within the tract in question the 
Hissdr District has borne not only the first burst but experienced 
the acutest stages of the distress. The district borders on the 
sandy deserts of the Rajputana and has to receive the first 
rush of starving immigrants therefrom. Though the opening of 
communications has perhaps obviated any danger of absolute 
and extended starvation, still the question of famine must 
from the above considerations occupy a position of much 
importance in the administration of the district. 

The first famine of which we have any authentic account 
is that of A. D. 1783, the i-ihdUsa kdl or famine of san ehdlis 
(Sambat 1840) by which the whole country was depopulated. 
The year previous had been dry and the harvest poor, but in 1783 
it entirely failed. The country was depopulated, the peasants 
abandoning their villages and dying by thousands of disease 
and want. In the neighbourhood of Hansi only the inhabitants 
held their own but even here the smaller villages were 
deserted by their inhabitants who took refuge in the larger 
villages, until the severity of the famine should be passed. In 
other parts of the district none remained who had the strength 
to fly. No reliable statistics of the mortality are extant, but there 
can be no doubt that the people suffered terribly. Some died 
helplessly in their villages, others fell exhausted on the way 
towards the south and east, where they thronged in search 
of food and employment. Nor was the mortality confined to 
the inhabitants of the district, for thousands of fugitives from 
Bikanir flocking into Hariana perished in the Vain endeavour 
to reach Delhi and the Jumna. The price of the commonest 
food grains rose to five and six sers per rupee. Fodder for 
cattle failed utterly, and the greater part of the agricultural 
stock of the district perished. But for the berries found in 
the wild brushwood the distress would have been even greater. 
Stories are told of parents devouring their children, and it is 
beyond a doubt that children were daring this fatal year gladly 
sold to any one who would offer a few handfuls of grain as their 
price. The rains of the previous year had failed entirely, and 
this year too it was not until September that a drop fell. 
The heat of the summer was intense, and all through July 
and August the people looked in vain for relief. At last, in 
the month of Asauj (the latter part of September and begin- 
ning of October) copious rain fell here and throughout the 
Province. There were not many left to turn the opportunity to 
account, and the few who were found in the district were, for 
the most part, immigrants from Bikdnir, who bad been unable, 
after crossing the border, to penetrate farther eastward- These, 
however, seized upon the deserted fields and cultivated patches 
here and there. The result was a spring harvest in 1784 of more 
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■CH^. n, H. -than ordinary excellence. The country gradually became re- 
Famine, peopled, but principally, from the west, comparatively few of 
Saa chaiisa. the original inhabitants returning to seek their old homes. 

Many who did return, found their fields cultivated by recent 
immigrants. In some cases the immigrants were ousted in 
others they submitted to pay a quit rent to the former 
proprietors. The distiict has been re colonized, but it cannot 
be said that the traces of the famine are yet lost. The 
present parched and dried up appearance of the country is 
popularly said to date from the disastrous effects of the drought 
of 1783 ; the fatal year is ‘the era from which every social 
relation of the people dates. Few villages have a history which 
goes back uninterruptedly to -a period before the famine, and 
there probably is not one which does not date its present form of 
-tenure from the time when cultivation was resumed. 


Faniina 

• 18 (} 0 - 61 , 


In common with the whole of the tr.ict between the Jumna 
and Sutlej tlie districts of Hissar and -Sirsa were visited with 
severe famine in 1860-61. 


The harvests of 1859-60 appear to have been poor from 

scanty rainfall, so that the 
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towns of Hissar and Sirsd. 


local stock of grain had been 
much depleted before the year 
1860 - 61 . The summer-, autumn 
and winter rains of that year 
were more scanty, even than 
in the previous year, and 
as a consequence both the 
kharif and rabi harvests 
failed. The degree of scarcity 
which prevailed may be judged 
from the marginal figures for 
prices in sers per rupee at the 


Large numbers of cattle died and many left the distric 
in quest of places where fodder sufficient^ to preserve lii 
might be found. Within the limits of the old Hissa? District it 
estimated that 192 persons and 38,000 cattle died of ab^lut 

Sct"“' left th 


ri.. February 1861, when 

e kharif had faded and there were no prospects of a rabi 
The relief given took the form of payment by way of wairea 
for work done mostly out of Public^ Funds, Ld by 
charity to old and infirm persons, for the most palt ouf of 
sums raised by private subscription. ^ 
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In tlie wreek ending February 16 the daily totals of 
persons eurployed on wm'ks in the Hissar District amounted 
to 11,021, and of those relieved gratuitously to 10,252. a 
month later the figures were- 8,680 and respectively ; 

and for the last fortnight of April 12,123 and 40,377 ; th& 
similar figures at the end of May were 13,985 and 60461>. 
the highest point reached.. 

In the early days of June rain fell and a demand for- 
plough labourers at once sprang up. A pair of bullocks and a 
ploughman earned not less than Re. 1-0-0 to Re. 1-4-0 per 
diem. The scarcity of plough cattle prevented full advantage^ 
being taken of the rainfall. The- repletion of the village- 
tanks at once stopped the relief work which their excava- 
tion had supplied, and this and the other causes reduced' 
the daily totels of persons who received wages in the last 
fortnight of June from 10,585, the figure in the previous 
fortnight, to 8,451. The total cases gratuitously relieved in 
the same period were however 62,509, which rose to 75,139.' 
for the first fortnight of July. The summer and autumn 
rains were good and relief operations gradually decreased' 
in amount more or less continuously after July up to the 
end of September, in the last fortnight of, which month- 
only 3,040 persons were gratuitously relieved. During the 
first fortnight of October the daily totals of persons 
receiving wages amounted to only 3,719, and after this date- 
relief operations ceased altogether. The daily totals of persons 
who. received wages during the period of relief operations 
in the Hissar District alone amounted to 190,369, 
while the similar figures for the, recipients of gratuitous 
relief were 658,870. 


The detail of expenditure on famine relief in the districts 

of Hissar and Sirsa is 
given in the margin. 
In addition to these 
sums takkdvi advances 
for the purchase of 
bullocks and seed grain 
were made to the im- 
poverished zamindars 
by Government and 
by the Committee- of the- Famine Relief Fund raised by public, 
subscription. 

The Government advances amounted in the Hissar District: 
to. Es. 3g,000, and in Sirsa to Rs. 22,939. 



From 

Famine 

Fund. 

._l 

From Disiriot 
and Hunicipal 
Funds. 

Total. 


t Bs. 

Rs.. ' 

Kb. 

Hissdi 

8,308 

19,791 1 

28,099 

Sirsil 

6,342 

i 

9,727 

16,069 
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Nearly 5,000 cultivators in the district received advance in 
this way, and they were, for the most part, duly repaid. With the 
help of these and the good summer, autumn and winter rains of 
1861-62, as a general rule, good harvests were obtained in that 
year. 

The balances of the land revenue demand in the two dktricts 
in the year 1860-61 amounted to Rs. 1,05,103, or 33 per cent, 
of the demand in Hissar, and Rs. 85,439, or 45 per cent, in 
Sirsa. The whole of these sums were remitted. 


The districts of Hissar and Sirsa again suffered, more prehaps 
than any other district in the Cis-Sultej tract, in the famine of 
1869-70. The harvests of 1867 had been below average, the- 
winter rains of 1867-68 were unusually heavy and appear to have 
had a prejudicial effect on those which should have come in the 
summer and autumn of 1868. On July 18th in the latter year 
there was a fairly general rainfall throughout the district, except 
in the Bhiwini Tahsil. Ploughing operations at once commenc^. 
and the kharif was sown, but no more rain fell, and in September 
it became clear that there would be no kharif harvest, wuile tha 
season for rabi sowings was fast slipping away ; at the samo 
time the difficulties of the situation were aggravated by the- 
great scarcity of fodder for cattle which constitute a principal 
pwt of the wealth of a great portion of the population of the 
district. A considerable export of grain, chiefly bdjtd, was going- 
on at the same time into the Bikanir territory where the 
prospects of famine were far greater even than in Hissar. 


The degree of scarcity which prevailed in October 1868 

may be judged from a com-, 
parison of the prices prevailing 
in June and October 1868, which 
were as in the margin in sers per 
rupee at Hissar, The distress 
took tangible shape in the district 
in the incursion in August of 
numbers of hungry immigrants 
from Eikanir on their way 
eastward in search of food and 
work. During the month of 
September relief operations 
began by the opening in various 
localities of poor-houses supported 
by voluntary subsoriptions In 
October famine relief works in 
the shape of tank excavation and 
road raising paid for from Public 
Funds were sanctioned and com- 
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nienced, for the most part, in the Barwala Tahsil. By this rimu' 
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prospects were gloomy in the extreme. Both the kharif chap, ii, h. 
harvest and the grass crop had failed entirely, the latter more Pa^ne. 
completely even than in 1860-61, and all hopes of a rabi had Famins of 
faded away. The tanks had all dried up and wells in many * 
places had become brackish and the inhabitants had no chance 
but to leave their villages and seek food and pasture else- 
where, while the numbers flocking in from Rajputaua, where 
prospects were even more gloomy, added to the complications. 

Famine relief works were extended and the metalled road from 
Hissar to Hansi and the raising of the haohix road from Hansi to 
Bhiwaui were taken in hand in January 1869. In that month 
prices stood as follows in sers per rupee at Hissar : — 


Wheat 

• •• 


s. 

9 

c. 

6 

Bajra 

* • • 

• • • 

10 

4 

Jow4r 

. « « 


10 

8 

Gram 

« « « 

««« 

13 

8 

Barley 

« « • 

• « « 

... 12 

8 

Moth 


* «• 

... 10 

8 

Mung 

« « • 

• • » 

10 

8 

Jowar (fodder) 

« t « 

30 

0 

Pala 

• 4 « 

« « « 

30 

0 

Bhflsa 

« « «* 

« « « 

35 

0 


They shew how acute the prevalent scarcity was, but in spite of 
this a fairly largo amount of export of gram had gone on into the 
neighbouring States of Rajputdna, where dearth was even more 
pronounced, and this continued at all events during the first half 
of the year 1869, while the distress was daily deepening. The 
winter rains south of the Sutlej though giving a small and very 
temporary supply of fodder were too scanty to raise any hopes 
for the rabi of 1869, which failed entirely. Up to the 20th 
February Rs. 11,990 had been collected as subscriptions, and with 
an equivalent grant from Government this was found sufficient 
to carry on the charitable relief operations. In Hissar District 
up to this date 46 poor homes had been opened for the distri- 
bution of food and 106,808 men and 126,970 women and children 
had been relieved, the majority of these men being those who 
were too old and infirm to work. Tohkkmi advanoes were also 
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given far the construction of paced and kaeJm wells- by means of 
which cultivators were enabled to raise a small area of rabi crops- 
in some parts of the district. Meanwhile cattle had died in- large 
numbers and tliose that remained eked out the miserably scanty 
store of fodder with chopped kikmr leaves and other equally innutri- 
tious food which frequently brought on disease and increased the- 
already excessive mortality. In March 1&69, in spite of all the- 
nieasures which had been taken to arrest the progress of the 
distress, it eontiivued to increase. The daily total of destitute 
persons who received gratuitous relief from the Local Committee 
in Hissar amounted to 132, 739^ while the similar number of those 
employed on public works during the month was 6-1, 3 99*. This 
average was maintained in the subsequent month ; but during May 
tlie distress increased rapidly. The great heat withered up the 
grass and cattle began to die in numbers 

Many immigrants from Bikdnir again came into the district 
and the poor unable to buy grain supported themselves on the 
fruit of the kxr^X which is unwholesome when eaten in anyr 
quantities, and on the leaves of the;V^ or pihi. 

But whether the jungle fruits ivere whoIe.some or not, they 
were the means of saving many lives ; for in this year of famine- 
the crop of wild fruit was larger than bad been ever before- 
remembered, and during the month of June gave food to many 
thousand people. 

During the month of May 115,387 persons were- 
gratuitously relieved, while 50.’>,334 received wages om 
famine works in the Hissar District. During June and July 
no improvement took place on the situation. The Bikanir 
immigrants began to pass back through this district on their 
way homewards after a fruitless search for labour in the- 
east, and on their way back they halted in largre numbers in 
and around the town of Hissar. 


the end of June 

1859 

prices stood 

as follows 
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The rainftill in June and July north of the Sutlej 
•did not extend to the districts of Hissar and Sirsa, a Famine, 
few scanty showers fell in the latter half of July in i 8 C 9 ^-^°* ° 

'Tahsils Hansi and Bhiwani, but were of no use for plough- 
ing operations. The number of persons gratuitously relieved 
in Hissar during the -month of July amounted to 169,1S9 and 
those employed on famine works numbered 54,42.3 ; so terrible 
was the scarcity of fodder that up to the 30th June 1369 
152,801 head of cattle had died, of which no less than 
44,061 were plough bullocks. These figures apply to the 
Hissar District. In Sirsa the Sikh Jats at great expense 
and trouble managed to keep the cattle alive. The Muham- 
madan Bhattls, on the other hand slew and ate them, while 
the Bagri Jats let theirs lose on the country side. 

In May taickuvi advances to the extent of Rs. 80,000 
for the purchase of seed grain and plough bullocks had 
heen sanctioned and were di^ibuted during the month of 
June. In addition to this up to June 30th, 1869, Rs. 76,687 
had been advanced in a similar way for the construction 
ef wells and irrigation cuts from the Ghaggar and Rs. 43,332 
for the construction of wells and tanks for drinking purposes. 

IThe total sum which had been spent in Hissar District on 
famine relief and taJcMvi advances up to the end of June 
amounted to Rs. 3,65,763. The general health of the district 
up to date had been good and no authenticated case 
■of death from starvation is said to have occurred. 

During the first fortnight of August the state of 
matters was such as to give rise to the gravest apprehen- 
sions. In place of seasonable rain for khan'f sowings and 
rabi ploughings, hot burning winds daily swept across the 
district, which, more especially in the southern part, withered 
up the small area of kharif crops which had been sown on 
the scanty rains of July. 

It became clearly apparent that if, as appeared probable, 
the kharif harvest again failed totally as it had in 1868, the 
district would be plunged into a calamity, the direful consequences 
of which it was impossible to exaggerate.' With a district 
in which thriftless Ranghars and Pachhadas abounded it was 
estimated that three-quarters of the total population would require 
relief. 

The following extracts from letters of the Deputy 
Commissioner give a graphic description of the state of the 
district in August : — 

“ The district is exposed to the first shock of the immigration 
of the starving population of the Rajputana States. Considering 
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CHAP. II, H. ^;hen that being always poor, we have no resources left 
Fll^ine. unused; that there will have been no harvest for two 
Famine of . that for all pi’actical purposes cattle no longer exist 

1869-70. district; and that we are being inundated by a 

flood of paupers from Bikaner, Jaipur, and other States, 
the calculation which gives three-quarters of the people of 

the district as the number which will have to be fed by 

Government, if they are not to starve, does not seem incorrect, 
indeed, in saying that one-fourth of the population can do 
without aid, it is only on the supposition that the Canal 
authorities will afford a reasonable supply of water to the 
district. It appears then that, in case the kharff fails, there 
will be some 350,000 people to whom relief must be given. 
It is in vain to expect that every exertion possible can 
prevent a fearful mortality. The people are so reduced by 
starvation and want that their bodies are almost rotten ; 
the least blow brings on a jjestering sore. To use physical 
force to such is impossible. Many of them are so wild with 
hunger, and others wish to get more than their share by 
scrambling, that orders to keep quiet and to wait till the 

turn of each parson comes are quite unheeded, and as soon 

as the food is brought a general rush takes place, and the 
people shove and scramble like so many wild beasts.” 

Under such circumstances matters were put in hand for a large 
extension of relief operations. 

On the 22nd and 23rd August rain fell over a considerable 
portion of the southern half of the Hissar District and enabled 
agricultural operations to be begun, but distress still continued 
to increase and during the whole month the daily totals of 
persons receiving gratuitous relief amounted to 272,116, while 
the number of those employed on famine works was 53,666. 

Early in September a little rain fell but prices still rose, 
wheat selling at 8^ sers to the rupee. During the last 
week in August and the first week in September the daily 
totals of persons relieved amounted to 125,710 in the Hissdr 
District, but about September 7th, the long delayed rain 
came at last, and the district in common with the rest of 
the Punjab, and especially the Cis-Sutlej portion thereof, was 
saved from a famine in which it is hard to see how the 
starving population could have been in any way adequately 
provided for. Owing however more especially to the pre- 
sence of the Bikanir immigrants who remained in the 
District relief operations had to be continued some time 
longer. In the month of September the number of persons 
employed on works fell to 38,099, and that of those relieved 
gratuitously to 242,028. These figures of course represent the 
sum of the daily totals. 
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The subsequent gradations of scarcity can be judged from the 

marginal figurees ; — 



Persons 

Received 


employed 

gratuitous 


on works. 

relief. 

October 1869 ... 

32 886 

190,402 

November 1869 ... 

764 

18,456 


A final grant of 
Rs. 2,500 was received 
from the Central Relief 
Committee at Lahore 
on December 2nd thus 
closing its account with 
the district to which it had sent Rs. 35,500 during the famine. In 
the Sirsd District alone it is estimated that 148,590 head of cattle 
perished in the famine, and an equal number undoubtedly died in 
Hissar. On the whole the two districts lost altogether 300,000 cattle 
in 1868-69. The marginal figures show the amounts expended in 

the Hissdr and Sirsa 
Districts in gratuitous 
relief. Of these sums 
Rs. 16,000 andRs. 649, 
respectively, were spent 
in giving pecuniary 
assistance and the rest 
in feeding destitute 
persons. In addition 
to these sums Rs. 
88,820, as per margin, 
was expended in the 
Hissar District in the 
prosecution of famine 
relief works. As in 
1860-61, so in the 
famine of 1869-70, 
Government to the 
been touched upon 
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Other Go- 
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Rb. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rg. 
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... 

16,642 

9,229 

3.5,500 

78,013 

Sirsd 

533 

8,742 

6,013 

533 

18,600 

34,373 


Public Punda, 

Private 8ub- 
acriptioua. 

Government 

equivalent. 

Total. 

Rs. 1 

Be. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

' 74,320 

7,250 

7,250 

1 

8g,820 

! 


large advances of takkdvi were made by 
impoverished zamindars. The matter has 
above. 


The balances of land revenue which accrued in the districts 
of Hissar and Sirsa for the agricultural year 1868-69 amounted to 
Rs. 48,958 and Rs. 52,969, respectively, of which Rs. 7,698 and 
Rs. 12,383 were remitted. The famine has been dealt with at some 
length as the question is one which intimately concerns the 
administration of the district. Two points appear to stand 
out^ with great clearness, namely, that the first shock of 
famine will bring in a crowd of starving immigrants from 
Bikdnir, and at the same time the greater scarcity 
which will prevail there will induce export of grain from 
this district. The question of fodder supply is only second 
in importance to that of food supply in this district in case 
of prolonged drought and consequent famine, and it is one 
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with which it is far more difficult to cope. The introduction ^ 
Famine, of railway communication through the length of the district 
made a vast difference in the facilities for suddenly 
increasing the food stocks of the district, but unfortunately 
no scheme has as jmt been elaborated for the wholesale 
importation of fodder. It is by efforts in this direction that a 
priceless boon can be conferred upon the district. 

Scarcity prevailed in the district in 1877-78. The autumn 
rains of the former year failed. The total average fall all over 
the district for the months of June and July was 4-5 inches 
against a decennial average of 7-6 inches and the similar 
figures for the months, August, September and October were 
1'5 inches and 6‘8. The khan'f of 1877 in consequence failed 
and there was little rabi in 1878. Prices stood as follows 
at Hissar : — 

S. 

Jowar ... 20 

Bajra .. ... ... ... I7i 

Moth ... ... ... 22 

Mdng ... ... ... .,. 20 

Wheat ... ... ,.. 13^ 

Barley ... ... ... 20 

Gram ... ... ... ... 21 

No relief works were opened either in Hissar or Sirsa, 
but a considerable number of persons left their homes to obtain 
work on the branches of the ^rhind Canal which were being v 
nev^ly excavated in Ferozepore. 

The revenue demand in Hissar was fully collected in the years 
1877-78 and 1878-79; in Sirsd, however, a sum of Rs. 3,799 
was remitted in the former year and one of Rs. 6,328 sus- 
pended in the latter. Takkdvi advances for the purchase of 
seed grain and bullocks were given to the extent ot Rs. 17,000 
and Rs. 10,000 in the two districts respectively. 

Cattle as usual suffered severely from scarcity of fodder, no 
less than 55,532 are said to have died in the Sirsd District 
alone in 1877-78. 


Famine oi _ From 1879 to 1895 the agricultural history of the dis- 
1896-07. tnct was normal. The rabi harvest of 1895 was poor, and this 

poorkharif in 1895 and a very bad rabi in 
1896. The monsoon of 1896 failed almost completely. There 
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were only 3^ inches af rain between the 1st May and the 15th chap, h. Hi. 
October. The result was that the bdrdni eropa were a total. Famine, 
failure. Prices which had been rising steadily since April 1895 
reached their highest point in November 1896, when they were 
as follows .: — 

Seers per rupee.. 

Wheat ... ... ... 8 

Jowdr ... ... ... 9 

Dajra ... ... ... 8'4 

Gram ... ... ... 92: 

Famine relief works were opened in each tahsil on the 
9th November 1896. The daily average by the second week of 
December was 1,731 and by the end of the month 8,290. In 
the beginning of February over 40,000 persons were employ- 
ed. This rate of increase was maintained till June when the weekly 
average of the persons employed rose to over 78,000 per 
diem. The highest daily total was reached on the 25th June 
when 98,312 were in receipt of assistance. Rain fell on the 
12th July and this first fall was followed by a good monsoon. 

The numbers relieved diminished very rapidly, and relief opera- 
tions came to a close in September 1897. Thanks to the efforts 
made by the local authorities there were only three deaths from 
starvation and four deaths from thirst. The death-rate rose 
considerably, however, for the people were as a rule enfeebled 
by want of food before they accepted relief and had not 
sufficient strength to bear up even against simple ailments. The 
loss of life among" cattle was very great. It was estimated that 
by the end of the famine the bdrdni tracts of the district were 
left with only 15 per cent, of their requirements in plough 
cattle. Another great misfortune was the large increase in 
the areas mortgaged and sold. The former increased by 97 per 
cent, on the average area mortgaged between 1885-86 and 
1892-94, and as almost every mortgage in the days before the 
Dand Alienation Act came into force contained a condition of sale, 
this ineant that a very large area was permanently alienated 
by agriculturists to persons of the money lending castes. 

Rupees 3,25,741 was supsended out of the kharlf instalment 
for 1896 and Rs. 69,343 out of the rabi instalment for 1897. 

Rupees 4,41,290 was advanced to the people under the Agriculturists 
Loans Act and Rs. 2,35,375 was given to the poorer landowners 
and tenants from the charitable fund which had been collected 
chiefly in England. Besides this the actual cost on famine 
relief operations was Rs. 11,80,062. As a set off against this 
expenditure the Ghaggar canals were dug, the Hansi Branch 
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CHAP. II, H. Qf Western Jumna Canal was partially re-aligned, the 
Famias. Rangoi channel was cleared out and extended, and 589 tanks were 
3 %- 97 r^ excavated. A full account of the famine will be found in Captain 
Dunlop Smith’s Final Report on the Famine Relief operations in 
the Hissar District in the Punjab, 1896-97. 

0 * Oniy two years elapsed and the district was again visited 
• by famine. The year 1897-98 was a good one and Rs. 1,44,849 
of arrears of suspended revenue were collected. The kharif of 
1898 was bad and was followed by a bad rabi in 1899 and this 
necessitated the suspension of Rs. 3,84,753 out of the demand 
for the year and then came one of the worst monsoons 
on record. Except for good falls of rain in June, the year was 
practically rainless. The falls for from July to the end of 
December varying from a total of 2 47 inches at Bhiwani to -13 
inch at Sirsd, 99 per cent, of the hdrdni area sown failed com- 
pletely and Rs. 5,09,590 out of the revenue was suspended. The 
winter months were practically rainless and the rabi crops sown on 
lands amounted to 1,200 acres only of which 132 acres 
are rewrded as having matured. Rupees 90,254 out of the demand 
for this harvest had to be suspended. 

In September 1899, the prices of wheat, barley, maize, bejhar 
and gram all stood at 11 sdrs per rupee. Relief works were 
started on the 11th September 1899. By the middle of October 
over 50,000 persons were employed, and the numbers rose rapid- 
ly till by the 3rd of March when 161,561 persons were in 
receipt of relief. After this, numbers decreased gradually till the 
2nd June when 96,524 persons were being relieved. They then 
rose again to 111,573 on the 14th July after which they de- 
creased rapidly till the end of September when famine relief 
operations came to an end. The monsoon broke on the 27th 
July 1900, and was a good one resulting in a good kharif follow- 
ed by a good rabi. Rupees. 9,08,048 was distributed to the people 
m loans under the Agriculturists Loans Act and Rs. 5,18,698 was 
given to the poorer classes as a free gift from charitable funds. 
Besides this the total cost of relief operations was Rs. 25,85,457. 
A full account of the famine will be found in Vol. IV of the 
Punjab Famine Report, 1899 and 1900. 

The rabi of 1901, was one of the best on record and went a 
mng way towards setting the people on their legs again, but 
this was followed by a bad kharif in 1901 and a very bad rabi 
m 1902. The kharif and rabi of 1902-03 were also very bad 
and it was thought at one time that relief operations would 
have to be started on a large scale again. Fortunately this was 
not nece^ary because the prices of all the staple food grains 
continued very low owing to good harvests in other parts of India. 
The kharif and rabi of 1903-04 were fortunately good and they 
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have been followed by a fair kharff in 1904. In 1901-02 it chap.^i, H, 

was necessary to suspend Rs. 5,74,191 out of the total demand Famine, 

for the year and in 1902-03 a further sum of Ks 5,03,563 was 

suspended. In 1900-01 Rs. 1,46,882 was remitted and in 1901 02 

the remissions amounted to Rs. 11,47,719, and in 1902-03 loans 

granted under Agriculturists Loans Act were remitted to the 

extent of Rs. 2,49,013, while in 1903-04 the remissions of loans 

under this Act came to Rs. 6,50,853 ; thus during the seven years 

from 1896-97 to 1902-03, Government has spent Rs. 37,65,519 on 

famine relief, has remitted revenue to the extent of Rs. 11,47,719, 

and agriculturists loans to the extent of Rs. 8,99,866, and besides 

this Rs. 8,09,566 has been given to the people from Charitable 

Relief Funds. In other words the relief given is equal to 

nearly eight years of the fixed land revenue of the district. 

In return for this vast expenditure we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that in spite of the fact that many persons in 
the last degrees of starvation reached the district from sur- 
rounding Native States, there were only seven recorded cases of 
death from hunger or thirst. 



CHAPTER III— ADMINISTRATIVE. 


A..— Administrative Divisions. 

CHAP. Ill, A. The Hi.ssar District is under the control of the Commissioner 
^ r — ^ of the Delhi Division. The head -quarters of the district are at 
tiv^mAio^sHissir where there is a small civil station. The principal 
General. officers of the district staff are the Deputy Commissioner, the 
District Superintendent of Police, the Civil Surgeon, the Dis- 
trict Judge, and two Extra Assistant Commissioners. The 
Deputy Commissioner is usually an officer of the Indian Civil 
Service with from six to twelve years service. He exercises 
the powers of a Magistrate of the first class, and, as a rule, 
he is also empowered under Section 30 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code to try as a Magistrate all offences not punishable with 
death. As District Magistrate he also hears appeals from the 
orders of Magistrates of the second and third class. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also the Collector (or principal revenue 
officer,) and the Registrar of the District. The District Superin- 
tendent of Police is, subject to the general supervision of the 
Deputy Commissioner, responsible for the good working of the 
Police force in the district, and for the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime, and the prosecution of cognizable offences. He 
has no magisterial powers. 

The Civil Surgeon is ex-officio Superintendent of the District 
Jail. He is responsible for the sanitation of the district gene- 
rally, and for the working of the numerous dispensaries in the 
district. 

The District Judge, is the head of the principal Civil 
Court in the district. Besides his civil powers he is invested 
with the powers of a Magistrate of the first class and in this capacity 
he is subject to the control of the District Magistrate. Ae 
a Civil Court, he is under the control of the Divisional Judge 
at Ferozepore. ° 

Both Extra Assistant Commissioners are Magistrates of the 
first class. One at least has a good knowledge of English and 
is in charge of the Treasury, the other is supposed to devote 
the greater part of his time to the revenue Avork of the district. 

Besides the Extra Assistant Commissioners at district 
head-quarters there is an Assistant or Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the Sirsa Tahsil which forme 
a sub-division of the district. This officer has first clase 
powers and is a Sub-Divisional Magistrate for the tahsil 
In all revenue work he occupies the same position with reo^ard to- 
the Deputy Commissioner, as the Revenue Extra Assistant Conu 
missioner, ‘ ' - 
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For the purposes of jurisdiction in Criminal and Civil chap, hi a. 
cases the district falls within the Ferozepore Sessions Division. Administra- 
The Divisional and Sessions Judge at Ferozepore usually '^isitsti''^® Divisions 
Hissar three or four times a year, to hear eases which have 
been committed for trial and to inspect the various Civil and 
Criminal Courts in the district. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into five TahsUa, 
tahsils, each under the charge of a Tahsilddr with a Naib-Tahsil- 
dar at tahsil head-quarters to assist him. The tahsil head- 
quarters are at Hissar, Hansi, Bhiwani, Fatehabdd and Sirsd. 

The two latter are very much larger in area than the first three 
tahsils and a portion of each has been constituted into a sub-tahsil 
with a Naib-Tahsildar in charge. The head-quarters of these sub- 
tahsils are at Tohana for Fatehabad and at Dabwali for Sirsa. At 
each tahsil head-quarters except Hissdr there is a sub-treasury the 
primary object of which is to serve as a collecting centre for Govern- 
ment revenue of all kinds. At Hissdr there is a District 
Treasury to which the collections made at the tahsil sub- 
treasuries are remitted at frequent intervals. 

All the Tahsilddrs are invested with the powers of Magis- 
trates of the second class and as a rule all the Naib-Tahsildars are 
invested with the powers of Magistrates of the third class. 

Each tahsil is further sub-divided into a varying number rMnds ot 
«f thdnds or police stations with a Deputy Inspector of Police j^ruSiotiona."*** 
or a first grade Sergeant in charge of each. These officials are 
not in any way under the control of the Tahsildar, but are 
directly under the District Superintendent of Police. 

Each tahsil is also sub-divided into a number of zdils or zaUs, 
-circles with a zailddr in charge of each. The zailddr is not 
a Government official. He is almost invariably the headman 
or lambarddr of a village included in the zail who has been 
appointed zailddr by selection from among the general 
body of lambarddrs. In making the selection attention is 
usually paid to the man’s influence in the zail, his character, 
the amount of landed property held by him, services he has 
already rendered to the State and so forth. 

Every zail is a collection of villages or estates. In fixing the 
zail limits care was taken that the inhabitants of the villages 
included in a zail had some common bond of union such as religion 
or tribe, and in selecting zailddrs preference is usually given 
to men who are of the same tribe or religion as the majority 
of the inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of each village are subject to the control Lamhardan, 
of the headmen or lambarddrs of the village. These 
headmen or lambarddrs are the sole relics we have left of the 
village autonomy of former times. They represent the village in 
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CHAP. Ill, A. all transactions with the State. It is their duty to collect 
Admmistra- the Government revenue report crime, and the occurrence of 

deaths in the village. 

As a remuneration for their multifarious duties they are paid 
the proceeds of a cess which is equal to 5 per cent, of the land 
revenue of the village, but it is not for this that they do the work. 
The post of lamharddr is considered to be an honourable one 
among the rural folk, and it is much sought after. It is, 
however, an hereditary office, and it is only for certain definite 
reasons that the Collector of the district can pass over the 
claims of the next heir. 


The zailddr’s remuneration consists of the assignment of 
a fixed sum out of the revenue of some particular village in the 
district. There are three grades of zailddrs in the district. In 
the four southern tahslls the amounts assigned for the three 
grades are Rs. 80, Ks. 100 and Rs. 120 per annum. In Sirsathe 
amounts assigned are Rs. 100, Rs. 150 and [is. 200 per annum. 

Ciav.hid<Us. Besides the lambarddrs there are in almost every village 
chaiikiddrs or village watchmen. The chaukiddr is usually 
a man of inferior caste and is treated as village menial. Asa rule 
he receives as pay Rs. 36 per annum. In a few cases, how- 
ever, the chaukiddr is paid in kind receiving a certain amount 
of grain or flour from each household. The chaukiddr s pay is 
met by a small cess on all houses in the village. As regards his 
duties the chaukiddr is really the servant of the village com- 
munity and takes his orders from the lamharddr. He has to 
appear at the head-quarters of the thdna within which the village 
is situated once a week. He then produces the birth and death 
registers (for the keeping of which he is responsible jointly with 
the lamharddr) for inspection and if they have not already been 
written up, they are brought up to date by the thdna clerk from 
information supplied by the chaukiddr. The chaukiddr must at 
the same time give information of the movements of bad charac- 
ters and so on. If any cognizable oflfence is committed the 
chaukiddr must at once report the facts at the thdna. 


Patuidris. 


Another important rural official is the patwdri or village 
accountant. Formerly i\iQ patwdt i was the servant of the village 
community and kept the accounts of the village common fund 
(malba). He has now developed into a Government official and 
receives a stipend of from Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 per mensem. Usually 
one patwdri has the charge of two or three villages Hia 
most important duties are to write up certain registers for 
each village, and to make a field to field inspection of the crons 
twice a year in March and October. The patwdri’ s immediate 
supenor officer is the field Mnitngo. This man is a peripatetic 
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official who has charge of about twenty or more patwdris for 
whose good working he is held responsible. The field kdmingos 
work is closely supervised by the Tahsi'ldar or Naib-Tahsildar 
when either is on tour. 

At the head-quarters of each tahsi'l is an office kdndngo 
whose duty is simply to cheek and copy into the tahsi'l registers 
the various entries regarding crops, etc., made by pativdiis. The 
district kdniingo has charge of the revenue record room at 
Hissar, and he is generally responsible for the correctness of all 
the revenue records. 

Besides the official Magistrates there are a certain number 

O V 

of Honorary Magistrates ; the names of these gentlemen and the 
powers they exercise are given in fable 33, Part B. 

There are also two Munsijfs at head-quarters These officials 
exercise purely civil powers, and they dispose of the vast majority 
of the petty suits filed on bonds. Details regarding the numbers 
of district and rural officials will be found in Table 33 of 
Part B. 


B.— Criminal and Civil Justice. 

The statistics regarding Criminal and Civil J ustiee are con- 
tained in Tables 34 and 35 of Part B. They call for no particular 
comment. 

The commonest form of crime is cattle theft. It is a relic 
of the lawless times prevalent before the establishment of British 
rule when the ability to steal cattle on a large scale was an 
honourable distinction. It is now confined to the Pachhdda and 
Ranghar tribes among whom it is still considered to be a venial 
offence. There is reason to fear that the number of thefts of 
cattle that take place is far in excess of the numbers registered at 
the various police stations in the district. The reason for this 
is the prevalence of the habit of taking hunga and the presence 
of a considerable number of rassagirs among the inhabitants. 
Bunga is the reward paid by the owner of the animals stolen 
for their recovery. The rassagirs is the habitual trafficker in 
stolen cattle. When a man has his cattle stolen his first effort 
is to track the animals. If he is not successful in finding them 
^ in this way, he usnally applies to the nearest rassagfr for assist- 
ance. There is a sort of fre^^masonry among rassagirs and usually 
the owner will bo informed in a very few days of the amount of 
hunga he must pay before he can get back his animals. After 
a little haggling the hunga is agreed upon and paid to the 
rassagiy. Then if the rassagir is an honest man, as honour is 
reckoned among thieves, the owner is told where he will find 
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CHAP, in, B. the cattle and on going to the place, which is invariably some 
Crimnal isolated spot, the owner will find his cattle grazing contenedly 
Justice with no clue to the actual perpetrator of the theft. In such cases 
CaWathdt. the owner is thankful to get back his camel and no report is made. 
Most of the rass Tigirs are men of considerable prominence, but it is 
almost impossible to get any evidence against them. Their ability 
to spirit away stolen animals (especially camels) borders on the 
marvellous. With such a state of affairs the only remedy seems 
to be exemplary sentences and an extensive use of Section 110 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. 


Litigiousness The Hindu and Sikh Jats are as a rule extraordinarily law 
of jAt tribes, abiding, but they are exceedingly litigious, and if they take to 
money lending they are more usurious even than Banias. 
The Bania’s object when he lends money is to get what he 
deems to be a fair profit. The Jats object is to get land, and he 
Crima, gene, is not usually willing to accept any terms which will deprive 
rally. him of the land he is striving to get. Crimes of violence are of 

comparatively rare occurrence. In recent years they have been 
most prevalent among Bishnois one of whose principal tenets 
is the sanctity of life. Apparently human life is not included in 
this definition. Highway robberies were fairly common during 
the famine. The most frequent method employed was for the 
robber to masquerade as a foot-sore traveller to ask for a lift 
from the owner of a passing camel. The front seat on a camel 
is the easiest position and the pseudo traveller was usually given 
the seat behind, with the result that in a very short time the 
camel owner was felled from the camel by a stunning blow, 
and when he came to his senses could find no traces of his 
camel or the person whom he had helped. A variant of this 
method is for the robber to pass as a merchant wanting to 
hire camels ; once the camels are obtained and the village left far 
behind, the modus operandi was similar to that already des- 
cribed. This method requires for its successful execution more 
than one robber. Dacoities are not common, and are chiefly 
confined to wandering gangs of Sansis. 


Griminkl 

tribes. 


There are two criminal tribes in the district, the Bauriahs 
and the Sansis. The former are a criminal tribe only in name 
so far as this district is concerned- Most of them are settled 
down in villages and earn an honest livelihood either as tenants 
or as daily labourers. It is said, however, that they commit 
thefts when compelled by famine to leave their native villages. 
All Bauriahs in the district have been registered under the 
Criminal Tribes Act. The Sansis are a wandering tribe, who live 
by pilfering. Few of them ever do an honest day’s work. Frequent- 
ly, like the itinerant organ grinder, they are paid by the inhabi- 
tants of one village to move on to another. More common- 
ly if they come near a Jat village they are driven off by 
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the use or show of physical force on the part of the inhabitaaits. chap, in, e. 
Occasionally they find a resting place for some months in a Land 
Pachhada or Ranghar village, where the owners are willing to 
levy blackmail on the proceeds of all thefts, or to use the Sansi's Tribes, 
as a screen for their own offences. As the Sansls have no fixed 
abode, it is not possible to- register them under the Criminal 
TribesAct. 

There is a smaU local bar consisting chiefly of pleaders at bar, eto. 
Hissfir. The leaders are usually men of intelligence, and are 
of real assistance to the Courts before which they appear. There 
are petition-writers at all the tahsi'ls,. but these men are com- 
monest at district head-quarters. The petition-writer is usually 
the only legal adviser that the ordinary litigant can afford to 
have recourse to. The petition-writer’s knowledge of law is 
not as a rule very deep, but he can as a rule present the facts 
in a fairly intelligible form. He thus saves the time of the 
Courts. There are very few revenue agents, and the work these 
men do is not of any importance* 


O — Land Revenue. 

The Hissar District, as a whole, owing to its recent colon iW Village 
tioq and development oflfers facilities for the study of the S”****^ 
growth of landed rights such as are not often met with ; more The four 
especially is this the case in Sirsd where colonization is more 
recent even than in the case of the four southern tahsi'ls of 
the district* 

Turning first to the latter we find that in scarcely any 
ease does the history erf rights in land go back further than that 
social upheaval of the district which was caused by the san 
ehdlisa famine of Sambat 1840. 

Their ordinary course of development in a typical hhayd- state oi land- 
ehdrah village would be much as follows. Previous to the 
epoch of the san ehdlisa, village communities were very sparsely 
scattered over the area of the four southeru tahslls at long 
distances from each other. The inhabitants of any one village 
would be mostly, if not entirely, of the same tribe and clan, 
and their principal occupation would be pasture. Each 
separate household or family would break up and cultivate 
what little land was required for its sustenance without 
mterference from any other inhabitant, the cultivation being 
m scattered patches round the inhabited site. The demand 
of the State, which was of an extremely fl^uctuating character, 
was distributed over land or over cattle, or partly over one 
and partly over the other. Where the demand was taken 
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CHAP. Ill, c. Jq kind at a fixed share, each cultivator paid such share 
Land of his produce. As often as not the State was forestalled 

Be-venue. realizins^ its demand by a band of marauding Pachhadas 

state of landed ° j .- om u 

rights before the or Kanghars or Patiala Sikhs. 
sa» chaiisa. 

The burdens attaching to the possession of land were under 
such circumstances more apparent and obvious than the 
advantages, and the land had, in consequence of this and also of 
the unlimited area available, no market value, and sales or 
alienations were of course unknown. 

Cultivators were constantly throwing up their holdings 
in seasons of scarcity and moving oft’ to places where conditions 
were more favourable and marauders less plentiful. The difficulty 
under such circumstances was of course to get sufficient 
land cultivated to pay the constantly fluctuating demands of the 
State and of the wandering freebooters. Up to this period 
nothing of the nature of landed rights as between individuals 
had come into existence, though their germ was to be found in 
the more or less hazily recognized right of the corporate com- 
munity to the lands adjacent to the homestead, which, owing 
to the great distances between village and village, were in. 
no way defined or demarcated. 

ESeots of the Such was the state of things probably when the Sfm 
famine. chdlisa famine broke up on the district. Its immediate *and 
direct effect was to overwhelm and scatter all but the strongest 
and oldest village communities, and these were of course 
much reduced by the emigration of individuals. The inhabi- 
tants of the smaller villages in many cases took refuge in the 
larger villages, more with a view to escape the raids of 
marauders than to escape the famine. The ultimate eflPeet 
of the famine was to reduce the four southern tahsfls of 
the district to a practi ally uninhabited waste, the battle 
ground of contending tribes of freebooters. 

In this state the district continued for several years, but 
shortly before the first de facfo establishment of British authority 
in 1810, the deserted waste began to be very slowly 
recolonized. In many cases the old inhabitants returned to 
their old sites and repossessed themselves of their corporate 
lands and other new villages were settled, or old sites occupied 
by entirely new immigrants mostly from the west. All these 
communities were for the most part self-cultivating, and there 
was as before little or no idea of individual rights in land as 
opposed to the corporate rights of the village community 
generally. Each man culltivated what land he needed with- 
out reference to any one else, and the common expenses of 
the village, including the regular or irregular demand of the 
immediately ruling power, were distribute over the brother- 
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tenures. 

hood, either according to land cultivated or number of cattle, c. 

or any other method thought applicable. As yet individual Land * 
rights in land had not appeared and the corporate rights of Revenue, 
the community had not taken any definite shape. 

Such was the state of matters when British power ap- rule, 

peared on the scene. A revenue assessment, whatever form it 
may have taken, was the primary agent in inducing that process 
of effervescence and evaporation out of which have crystallized 
the rights with which we are now familiar ; and the process was 
of course aided by the greater security consequent on established 
rule. 


The first and perhaps immediate result of the advent of a 
settled Government was the founding of numbers of new 
villages. Considerable areas were leased by Government to 
individuals in which to found villages and settle cultivators, 
and many old village sites which had lain waste and deserted 
since the chdlisa were treated in a similar manner. Many 
villages were farmed to individual members of the commercial 
classes for arrears which accrued in the payment of the very 
heavy assessments which were imposed in the early years of 
our rule ; and a not inconsiderable number of villages were 
transferred by sale or alienation by the original cultivators 
themselves to individuals. 

The persons who thus obtained a position of authority 
and influence in these villages came gradually to be treated as tm- 

the proprietors of the soil and of course realized profits in 
the shape of rent from the actual cultivators either settled 
by themselves or who had been in cultivating possession at 
the time of the farm or transfer and had then sunk to the 
level of their tenants or as they were called holaddrs. The 
development of tenant right will be noticed below. 

The farmers, lessees, &c., of such villages having thus 
acquired the position of proprietors were so recorded for the 
first time in the Settlement of 1840-41 and the tenures of 
the estates owned by them were and at present generally 
are of the type known as zaminddri communal or simple, 
and pattiddri, in the latter of which each proprietor’s interest 
in the common income and assets of the village is measured 
by ancestral shares. The fact that a large number of the 
present zaminddri tenures originated in farms given by Govern- 
ment on account of the accrual of arrears is shown by the 
fact that even at the present time this class of tenure is 
described in the common speech of the country side as 
“ thekaddr ” or farm. 
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In addition to the above a large number of old and 
deserted villages were re-settled by the original holders whom 
the advent of settled Government induced to return to their 
ancient abodes, and in these together with those which had 
never been entirely deserted by the former holders, number- 
ing about 150, a development of rights, both corporal and 
individual, commenced on hnes analogous to tho^ noticed 
above. In such villages the corporate rights of the cultivating 
brotherhood as opposed to the individual rights of a sole 
farmer or lessee were the first to come to the surface^ 
Land was plentiful and each household in the village could 
appropriate and cultivate as much as it needed without 
pressure on the members of the community, but no idea 
of individual proprietary right in a specific jfiot carrying with 
it the power of alienation or transfer as against the other mem- 
bers of the brotherhood had yet sprung into existence. So far 
as any idea of proprietary right existed, such a right was vested 
in the brotherhood generally, and each member or rather each 
separate household or family paid a share of the Government 
demand proportional to the area of the village lands actually- 
cultivated by it from year to year. 

Such was the origin of the tenure which fe now classed as; 
bhayd jhdnh in which each proprietor has an interest in the 
village or subdivision of the village proportional to- the area 
of land held by him in separate proprietary right- 

In connecti(Mi with the early stages of the develoiHnent of 
the hhaydchdrah tenure it wiM be useful to notice the system 
known as chauhacha. It was a method formerly in vogue for 
the distribution of the Government demand, and its special 
feature was that it aimed at including in the distribution not 
only the actual cultivators of land but also the non-cultivating 
members of the community, such as tte Bania and the village- 
menial. 

In order to effect this ol^ect, the land {cthariiy was not 
made the sole basis of distribution but a rate was also levied 
upon every head of cattle {ang^ = hoof) upon every house (kudiy 
and upon every male head of the population {pngri tagri, tagri 
=the cotton thread worn round the waist by boys). It was in- 
fact a combination of four rates. Given the total Government 
demand for the year, it was divided, according, to the exigen- 
cies of the season, into four parts, each of which was raised 
by its own rate, one by a rate upon land actually cultivated 
in the year, another by a rate on cattle, another by a rate 
upon the houses, and the fourth by a poll rate. The obiect 
to be gained by this arrangement was that no one might 
escape altogether from contributing to the revenue, and yet 
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that the greater share of the burden should fall upon the chap, hi, c. 
land. Thus, while the village shop-keeper and the village 
artizan fell under the two latter rates only the owner of land Revenue, 
fell under all four. This method was introduced into the Hissdr bacha. 
District during the currency of the first ten years Settlement 
<1816-1825) by Mr. Fraser, the Collector, in order, as he 
thought, to facilitate the collection of the revenue. There was, 
however, no fixed rule for regulating the proportion of the seve- 
ral rates ; but each year, according as the season was good or 
bad, the amount to be levied by rate upon the land was 
increased or diminished according as the village authorities might 
determine, the other rates decreasing or increasing in proportion. 

This naturally gave rise to much injustice and oppression towards 
the weaker member of the community. The subsequent 
development of the ehaubaeha system will be noticed below. 

To turn again to the development of landed rights in the 
brotherhood or bhaydchdrah villages. In process of time as the 
cultivating brotherhood became more atteched to their village 
lands and less ready to leave them in seasons of difficulty 
they called in and settled cultivators of different tribes from 
the surrounding States, especially those of Rajputina, which 
offered then an almost inexhaustible field for such recruit- 
ment. The object of the step was to increase the area 
under cultivation and thereby to lessen the burden of the 
State demand on each individual member or household of the 
■community. Such new recruits were gladly welcomed and as 
bhtimbhai (earth brothers) practically admitted to all privileges 
■enjoyed by the oriiinal members of the cultivating brotherhood 
and they contributed to the village bach or revenue distribu- 
tion on the same terms as the latter. But the difference in 
erigin appears not to have been lost sight of. In many cases 
village menials such as Khatis, Kumhars and Chamdrs were 
admitted to the same status as these immigrants. 

In addition to the above there were in the brotherhood Bohdars, 
villages certain cultivators not included among the original in- 
habitants of the village nor among subsequent immigrants ad- 
mitted to the brotherhood, who while they generally contributed 
to the village bach on the same terms as other cultivators, 
were not regarded as members of the brotherhood, but culti- 
vated as boladdrs or tenants of the latter in its corporate capa- 
city. Here then we find the idea of the corporate right of 
the community emerging in distinct shape, to which the first 
definite recognition was given by the definition and demarca- 
tion of village boundaries at the revenue survey of Haridna 
which commenced in 1837. 
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Meanwhile, however, landed right as between individual 
households or families of the cultivating brotherhood were 
slowly springing into existence. Each distinct household or family 
of the community would confine its annual cultivation to 
more or less the same portion (her mer) of the village lands 
or extend it around some particular spot and its claim to cul- 
tivate there as against other members of the community would 
gradually come to be recognized by the other members and 
perhaps enforced in the village council {panchayat) but to this 
rioht there would be attached no idea of a power of alienation 
outside the brotherhood. If any cultivating family threw up 
its lands they would revert to the brotherhood generally. Such 
were the somewhat indefinite ideas as to proprietary right 
prevailing prior to the first Regular Settlement of 1840-41. 

The Settlement crystallized these ideas, perhaps premature- 
ly, into a definite legal shape and turned their development 
into a definite channel. 

In the ease of the descendants of the original settlers or of 
immigrants who had been as described above, subsequently admit- 
ted to the brotherhood, the Settlement Officer as a general 
rule conferred full and separate proprietary rights on each 
distinct family or household in so much of the village lands as 
each such family or household held in separate cultivating 
possession while this area also measured the interest of each in 
the common waste land of the village. The descendants of the 
original settlers or of the members of their household who were 
termed hmvahddrs and also those of the immigrants subsequently 
admitted to the brotherhood who were termed h^dim kirsdns 
were thus put on practically an exactly similar footing and the 
proprietary right in the village lands was vested in them, a 
portion in severalty and a portion jointly. 

The holaddrs who have been mentioned above in connection 
with hhaydchdrah villages were given the status of tenants in 
the Settlement ; they will be noticed in greater detail below. 

At the Settlement of 1840-41 landed rights had thus de- 
veloped to the extent that each family or household had a 
recognized right to cultivate certain portion of the village 
lands as against other families. 

In many hhaydohdrah villages, however, the development had 
been marked by a stage intermediate between the corporate ri"ht 
of the community as a whole and the evolution of the rio-hts of 
the family or household. The original founders of the village 
were few in number, and the difterent families descended from 
one such founder would in many cases be related to each other 
by closer -ties than to the other families of the village. They 
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landed rights. 

would occupy the same portion of the village homestead and chap, m, o. 
would cultivate adjacent portions of the village lands and Land 
would as their numbers increased in course of time develop into 
a corporate body inside and subordinate to the entire body of thuias. 
the village community. Such a division of the village is called 
apcfnaor thula and is common in all bhaydchdrah villages to 
the present time. The development of the distinct rights of 
the family was a stage subsequent to the development of the 
pdna or thula. In other eases division into pdnds or thulas has 
been caused by the admission of a body of new arrivals of a 
tribe or clan distinct from that of the original settlers, who 
have on arrival been allowed to settle and cultivate in some 
portion of the village lands and a distinct pdna has thus at 
once come into existence. 

It has been shown above that many if not most of the jjjf “^^ 4 ” 
villages now held in pattiddri tenure originated in a lease or lagM. 
farm to certain individuals, but in not a few instances this 
tenure is found in villages which have been founded by groups 
of nearly related individuals of the agricultural tribes. Some 
of the older Pachhdda villages in the Fatehabdd Tahsil are thus 
held, and the fact that these people are but little addicted 
to cultivation and that but little of the area of their villages 
was till reoent years cultivated, probably compelled them to 
preserve carefully the memory of the original shares of the 
founders and of the extent to which they were modified by the 
multiplication of families, as a measure of the interest of each 
family in the common income and property of the village. As 
would be expected, the idea of the landed rights of individual 
families did not develop so early in villages of this type as in 
the villages of bhaydchdrah type. 

In some of the latter such rights had not become distinct 
enough, even at the Settlement of 1840-41 to enable the Settle- 
ment Officer to convert them into separate proprietary rights, 
and the distribution of revenue in these villages continued on 
the basis of area actually cultivated from year to year instead 
of on the basis of land owned as became the practice in villages in 
which proprietary or biswahddri rights had come to be re- 
cognized. 

Such was the point of development to which proprietary 
right in land were brought by the Settlement operations of landed right,. 
1840-41. The subsequent development proceeded on the lines 
of increasing disintegration of the . proprietary group, com- 
bined with increased distinctness in, and a clearer appreciation 
of, the value of proprietary rights in proportion as these rights 
themselves became more valuable in consequence of the limi- 
tation for the first time of the State demand to a moderate amount 
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CHAP. iH, c. and of tho increased value of a^iculturai produce and tlie 
Land increasing development of the district. The curtailinent of the 
Revenue, ri^ht of the hidLim kir$d‘)is will supply a good instance of 

Subsequ e n t ° 
deTslopment ol this, 
lauded rights. 

Soon after the Settlement of 1840-41 the hiswahddrs began 
to understand the effect on their interests of the grant of 
equal proprietary rights to Jcadim Ursdns and a struggle ensuede 
in which, after special enquiry, Government laid down that the 
kirsdn btdtms had no claim to participate in a partition of the 
common lands of a village, and it was subsequently held 
judicially that they could not claim to participate in the village in- 
come arising from grazing fees. Finally, in 1860, the Punjab Gov- 
ernment ruled that the kaditn kirsdns must be held to be mdlikdn 
hahza, i. e., absolute proprietors of land actually held by them 
in severalty without any claim to a share in the common land 
or common income of the village. 

Although at the Settlement of 1840-41 the separate pro- 
prietary rights of individual cultivating families were for the 
first time fully recognized, still many villages continued to be 
held jointly by the brotherhood. Since then, as noticed above, 
such proprietary bodies, and the smaller proprietary bodies, 
such as joint families and households have all been undergoing a 
process of subdivision, and this process has in the recent Settle- 
ment culminated in a large number of partitions generally brought 
about privately in the case of family groups and by resort to 
legal procedure in the case of larger groups, with the result that 
the number of separate proprietary groups has been very largely 
increased ; but the process is certainly not yet at an end, and 
where such a group is still joint, the shares regulating the in- 
terests of the different individuals within the group are jealously 
preserved to such an extent indeed that in many cases 
where one member cultivates more than his share of the joint 
land, he pays not only the Government demand on the excess 
land but also a mdlikdna in the shape of rent to the other mem- 
bers. In many villages this practice is in force in the case of 
the cultivation of the shdmildt or village common land of the 
village by a single member or family of the village brotherhood, 
but here again the tendency for what is legally mere cultivat- 
ing possession to ripen into something of the nature of a 
right to possession, in the common opinion of the village, is 
apparent and areas of common land so cultivated (hissaddri 
kdsht) are, where no mdlikdna is paid, regarded as little l e<w 
than the absolute property of the cultivating brother. 

Tahsii SirsA. The development of proprietary rights in the Sirsd T ahafi 
proceeded on similar lines. 


21 &' 
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The diflfereaces observable ajce due to the still more recent Qi 

eoloaizatioa ot Sirsa and partly no doubt to the fact that the- Land 
developing rights in the two tracts were not.dealt with in tha- 
sanm Settlements nor by the same officials. xatsnsirai. 


the time that the terrrtory eomprfsed within the present’ stateof rights 
Sirsa Tahsll came for the first time under British influence there 
were only some thirty villages along the Ghaggar,, and, none in ^ * 
the sandy tract to the south nor in, the* Rbhi or dry tract to 
the north. Mo sooner, however, bad the shadow of British 
authority be^ cast on the tract, though its substance was not 
yet there, tlmn the adjacent States of Patiala and Bikdnir began 
to push their colonists- into the Rohi and Bagar tracts succes- 
sively,. and the latter proceeded to found villages which they held 
subject to the payment of a share of the produce to the Ruler 
under whose auspices they had settled. 


The first step in the development of any landed rights was Demawatioa 
the demarcation of the jurisdiction of each State. This was State bouad-' 
accomplished between 1828 and 1838. The tract was then found 
to be rnore or less sparsely occupied by village communities 
eoIiMted into inhabited sites and cultivating and pasturing their 
cattle cm the adjacent prairie lands, but such lands were not 
demarcated by any fixed and definite- boundaries. The unit 
ot administration was the inhabited site and not any pre- 
cisely defined block of land. As in the southern tahsfls of the 
district, the joint right of the village community to the lands 
round their homestead was the first to claim recognition which 
given in 1837 when these lauds were defined and demar- 
cated preparatory to the Revenue survey which took place in 
1840-41, ^ 


Within the village community there appear to have been Development 
two tyjms of development. In the hhaydchurah or brother- 
hood villager It proceeded on much the sLe lines as in the ^ 
wmilar villages m the other tahsils of the other district. 

Raeh individual family of the brotherhood cultivated such land 
^ it needed. Where the Government demand was collected 
m kind, each such family paid the fixed share of its produce, 
nd where it wm paid in cash, the proportionate share due on 
its cultivation The headmen or lambarddrs in such villages 
although ^owed certam perquisites, enjoyed no rights supenor 
to those of the other members of the brotherhood. 

Ai, other villages, however, matters were different. In them Deveiopmmfc 
the headmen had been from the first something more than the 
feaders of a band of colonists. Their position had been rather ^ 
that of lessees from the State settling cultivators in the leased 

original lease, whether granted by a 
Native State or by the British Government, implied that the 
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CHAP, iiif 0. lease was in their favour alone, and they from the first levied 
fixed rents from the cultivators (boladdrs) which left them a 
Bevenue. maro’in. of profit after the payment of the State demand, while 
inS^r vn- all bss arising from the income of rents in any year being less 
lages. than the amount of the State demand, owing to the absconding 

of cultivators or other causes, was borne by the lamhciTddrs. 
But while the lambarddrs were thus in a distinctly superior 
* position, the cultivators were left in undisturbed possession so 
long as the customary rent was paid, and when a cultivator 
died the right to till his fields passed to his sons in equal 
shares. 

Eiieotof first gygij file state of matters when the first Regular 

Settlement commenced in 1852, and one of the tasks which 
the Settlement Officer undertook was the determination of the 
persons in whom were vested proprietary rights in the soil. In 
the holaddri villages in which rent had been taken the lam- 
barddrs or panchs were probably correctly declared to be 
proprietors of the whole of the village lands and the cultivators 
settled by them were declared to be tenants. In 
the hhaydchdrah villages, however, matters were different, and 
if a declaration of proprietary right was to be made which 
should in any way fit in with the ideas of the people it should, 
as in the other tahsfls, have comprehended at least all the 
descendants of the priginal colonists so far as the lands actually 
cultivated by them were concerned. As a fact proprietary 
rights in the whole of the village lands were in the case of the 
hhaydchdrah villages, as in that of holaddri villages, conferred 
upon the lambarddrs or upon them and certain other individuals 
of the community who were for some reason prominent members 
thereof and the shares of the persons so declared proprietors 
were fixed in an equally arbitrary manner. The hardship in the 
case of the hhaydchdrah villages was increased by the fact that 
it was laid down that persons declared proprietors alone had the 
right to break up what had before been the common waste of 
the village. 

Subsequent The development of proprietary rights in hhaydchdrah 
development, villages was thus diverted from its normal course into one 
perhaps still more foreign to native ideas than that adopted in the 
other tahsils. Since then it has proceeded in the same direction 
as in their case, viz., towards a greater subdivision and disintegra- 
tion of proprietary groups. 

As will be noted below, a large measure of protection 
to tenant right was given in the first Regular Settlement, and 
this partly compensated the cultivating members of the com- 
munity who had been ousted from their former position. 
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The Settlement Officer proposed restrictions on alienation ohap^i, o. 
of the proprietary rights conferred, but these weie not sanctioned Land 
by Government. Revenue. 

The common income of the village is an important ele- 
meat in its social economy. It is generally of three kinds : income and ex- 
that realized from ang-charai or grazing dues, the proceeds of the i^ge 
kudi or hearth tax, and rent realized from persons cultivating 
portions of the common land of the village. 

The old system of chaubaeha has been already referred to. 

It was generally abolished at the Settlement of 1840-41, as 
being one which was productive of much oppression and hard- 
ship to the weaker members of the community. The system 
was continued in force in a few villages up to the Settlement 
of 1863, when it was finally superseded. In place however of 
** the distribution of a portion of the revenue on the cattle and 
hearths or houses (kudis) of the village, the proprietors were 
allowed to realize fixed fees for grazing {ang-charai) and a hearth 
or house tax {kudi ) at fixed rates. These two items of the 
common income are thus a survival of the old chauhacha which 
prevailed in the four southern tahsils of the district. The grazing 
fees {ang or hhunga) are levied at various rates ; the maximum 
are Re. 1 for a milch buffalo, 8 annas for a cow, 4 annas for a 
buffalo calf, and 2 annas for a steer or heifer. Plough bullocks 
are exempt from payment. In many villages where but little 
waste is left, the rates charged are half the above or less. In 
some villages, where the proprietors own a large number of cattle, 
they, as well as non-proprietors, pay the grazing dues, and in 
others only the non-proprietors pay. In any case the grazing 
fees form part of the common income of the village in which none 
but full proprietors, thus excluding kadim kirsdns, have any in- 
terest. In many villages the levy of grazing fees has been given 
1)1 up owing to the decrease in the area of waste available for 
pasture, but whether they are levied or not, all the inhabitants 
of the village, of whatever status, have a customary right to 
graze their cattle on the village waste. 

The kudi or hearth tax is generally levied at the rate of 
Re. i per annum from those residents of the village who 
cultivate no land, and in many hhaydchdrah and in some patti- 
ddri villages from those who, while cultivating as tenants of 
a particular proprietor, are not occupancy tenants nor cultivate 
in the common land of the village. In zaminddri villages the 
rate of the hearth tax is generally Rs. 2 per annum. 

In hhaydchdrah and pattiddri villages rent is, with a few 
exceptions, realized from non-proprietors who cultivate the 
ahdmilat land of the village ; a large number of these are 
occupancy tenants, whose holdings have been excluded from 
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CHAP. Ill, c. partition. In many villages of the same kind, especially those 
L^d in which there is a large area of common land much of which 
R«renue. jg cultivated by individual proprietors, the latter pay rent to- 
lageTropeitJ; the joint village brotherhood, and this forms an item of the 
Income and e*- common villa“’e income. Radim kirsdns have no interest in this- 
fage^ceMes. income. The°right to extract crude saltpetre from the saline 
earth in the vicinity of the village site is often sold by the 
proprietary body, excluding the kadim kirsdns, for considerable- 
sums which go to swell the village income. In hhaydchdrah- 
and pattiddri villages where pala grows plentifully a fee of Re. 1 
per house, called dardnti ganddsi is levied for the right to cut the- 
pala, or else the right to do so is sold to one or more residents=^ 
of the village. Dharat or weighment fees are realized in only a. 
very few villages. 

Kadim kirsdns have no interest in the above kinds of 
income which, where there is much common village land, oftea 
amounts to a considerable sum. In such eases the total income 
is expended in payment of the Government demand, and the- 
balance of the latter is realized by a bdch on the proprietors 
under which, in the case of hhayddidrah and pattiddri villages,., 
each proprietor pays a sum proportional to the land revenue 
for which he is primarily responsible as recorded in the jamd~ 
bandi of the village. Where the income is small, it is often 
divided among the full proprietors in proportion to the extent of 
their interest in the village common land, or is expended in some- 
object of common utility to tlie village, such as the enlarging of 
the tank or the erection of a chaupdt, or again some of it ia- 
occasionally ex pen led in defraying part of the common incidental 
expenses of the village. 

ViUage MaM. The incidental expenses falling on the village community^ 
such as sums given in charity to beggars, or expended on occa- 
sions when a panchayat visits the village, or in the entertain- 
ment of travellers, passing subordinate olticials and others of 
a similar nature, are met from the malba fund of the village. 
The charges are in the first place advanced by the village Bania 
Malbabarddr generally to the headmen and deWted to the 
malba account of the village. The latter is, or is supposed to- 
be, audited at the time of the kharif instalment, or in some 
cases then and at the time of the rabi instalment also. Tho- 
sum expended is then refunded to the Bania from the malba 
fund which till recently amounted to 5 per cent, of the Govern- 
ment revenue and was paid by all proprietors. Any deficit was 
made up by a further contribution {barbdcha) levied sometimes, 
where the hearth tax was not paid, at an equal rate on each 
hearth or house (kudi), and in other cases on each proprie- 
tor proportionately to the amount of land revenue for which 
he was primarily responsible, while any exeeaet m malba income 
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^ver expenditure was appropriated by the headmen. This was chap, hi, c. 
the theory, but in practice the lamharddrs generally appropriat- Land 
•ed.the whole of the 5 per cent, malha cess, and defrayed 
the actual expenses incurred by a contribution levied as above 
on the whole village or on the proprietors. In ti e recent settle- 
ment the 5 per cent, malha cess has been abolished, and for it 
substituted a system of audit in presence of the brotherhood, 
and levy of the actual sum found to have been expended either 
by a distribution at equal rates on hearths or houses where the 
iearth tax is not levied or by one proportional to the Govern- 
ment demand on each proprietor. The proceeds of the hearth 
tax where levied are often devoted to meeting the malha 
expenses. 

In zaminddri villages the malha expenses are as a general 
rule incurred and defrayed by the resident tenants, and the pro- 
prietors, often non-residents, have no concern with them what- 
ever. 


In dealing with the development of landed rights the family The lamUj 
proprietary group has appeared as an important social unit in 
the evolution of individual proprietary right in the community. 

Another important social unit is the commensal group joint in 
residence and estate and which has a common hearth (chiila). 

The commensal group has among all agricultural communities 
an innate tendency to sub-divide. When the sons grow up they 
one by one marry, and after the father’s death, or sometimes 
even before each one sets up a separate residence for himself, 
though it may be adjacent to or in fact a portion of the an- 
cestral tenement. This is a process which probably comes into 
action as soon as a village community begins to exist. But the 
idea of a concurrent separation of proprietary rights in land is a 
much later stage of development and can in the nature of 
things only begin to act when the idea of individual as opposed 
to corporate property has to some extent emerged. In other 
words the disintegration of the proprietary group is considerably 
posterior in time to that of the commensal group, and in fact, 
aa has been shown above, that of the former has in this district 
only now reached such a stage that it can be said that the pro- 
prietary and commensal groups are in a very large proportion of 
cases co-extensive. For the purpose of succession and property 
the family must be taken to have a wider meaning than the 
commensal group or even, as now sub-divided, the average pro- 
prietary group. It includes in fact all the agnatic descendants 
of a common ancestor of whom none are more than five gene- 
rations or so distant from him. Property which has descended 
from such an ancestor is regarded as the jaddi or ancestral pro- 
perty of his descendants and, as will be seen below, is subject 
to certain restrictions which do not affect self-acquired property. 
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Relatives who belong to the same commensal group as the owner 
of property have no greater prospective interest in it on that 
account than the relatives who are separate in estate. 

Inheritance in all cases follows the rule of representation, 
i. e., if an heir who would have been entitled is dead, his male 
heirs will succeed to his interest. The main object of rural customs 
in regard to present and reversionary rights in property is to 
keep it in the agnatic group or family, and thus in all but a very 
few cases only agnates can succeed. 

The main rules of inheritance are as follows : Succession, 
goes first to the sons and sons’ sons, &e., per stirpes with 
representation, i. e., if a son has died the share which he 
would have taken goes to his sons and so on. If a son has 
died leaving a widow, she takes a life interest in the share which 
would have come to him. The nearer male descendants do not 
thus exclude the more remote, but all share according to 
the position which they occupy in relation to the deceased. 
As between sons by different mothers, the usual rule is that the 
distribution is equal among all sons, i. e , pagvand or hhaionbat, 
and not by mothers ckundawand or mdionbat. In other words 
no regard is paid to uterine descent. The higher castes in 
town generally follow, however, the latter rule. In the absence 
of sons the widow takes a life interest in the deceased’s estate, . 
but where sons succeed she has a claim to suitable maintenance 
only. On the death of the widow, or in her absence, or on her 
re-marriage, the father, if alive, succeeds. This of course rarely 
happens, as it is not often that the son separates from his 
father during the latter’s lifetime, and still less often does a 
separated son obtain a separate part of the family land on 
partition before his father’s death. The father’s succession is 
confined practically to cases in which a separated son has ac- 
quired land subsequently. 

After the father the succession goes to the brothers and 
their descendants per stirpes and by representation ; if a brother 
has died leaving a sonless widow, she takes a life interest in 
the share which would have gone to the deceased brother. In the 
absence of brothers or brothers’ sons or widows the mother of the 
deceased takes a life interest similar to that of the widow. 
In the absence of any of the above the succession goes 
to the nearest agnate branch per stirpes and by repre- 
sentation. 

Daughters and their issue have no customary right to 
succeed, they are entitled to maintenance and to be suitably be- 
trothed and married. 
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The group of agnatic relatives {ekjaddi) can be artificially <^sap. hi, o,' 
increa^el by adoption {god leaa). A man who has no natural Land 
son may adopt a person who will henceforth stand to him in IdopSoiu^* 
the position of a natural son while losing all rights of suoces- 
sion in his own natural family. The adoptive son should be- 
preferably a nephew {hhaH/a), or if no nephew is available, then 
the nearest agnatic relative {ekjaddi) of a lower generation than 
the adopter who is. If there is none such then, a sister’s son or 
any member of tlie g6t may be adopted. The adoptive son* 
is after adoption for all purposes a member of. the adoptive.'; 
family. 

The gharjawti or son-in-law who has permanently taken 
up his residence in his father-in-law’s house> which practi- 
cally only happens when the latter has no son, though he is- 
not in the position of an adopted son. nor has any right to- 
succeed, occasionally with the consent of the agnates may, 
receive a prortion of his father-in-law’s estate, generally a field, 
or two. The gharjaivai retains his full rights of succession in. 
his own family. 

The- rules, whose object it is to prevent alienation of an«strfa***^pit 
ancestral property out of the family, are no less strict than perty. 
those which secure its succession therein. 

A father cannot distribute the ancestral immoveable - pro- 
perty of the family unequally among his sons ; if he does, 
the distribution wifl be open to amendment on his death. A. 
father will sometimes distribute his immoveable property equally 
among his sons during his lifetime and keep a share him- 
self, which on his death will goto the son. who has remained ; 
joint with liim. • 

The alienation of immoveable property by an owner by 
way of mortgage or sale is, of course, common, but if done 
with the express object of defeating the prospective rights 
of sons OF agnatic heirs it is open to recission. It is not open 
to objection if efteeted in order to pay off debts properly, in- 
curred or for other purposes necessary to the welfare of the 
family. The same of course also applies to alienation by a 
widow of property in. which she has a life interest. Small gifts 
to temples or for religious purposes or to daughters’ sons are 
generally maintained if not made with the object of defeat-. 
ing the rights of the agnatic, heirs... 

It wiU be well to notice tho main principle underlying the no- 
menclature applied to different classes of agnatic relatives. It 
is that all persons in- the- same generation ( are consider- 
ed equally distant in relationship without regard to degrees 
and- are referred to by one name and the actual relationship. 
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CHAP, in, c. 0^ only be expressed by an additional periphrasis. Thus ft 
Ltand grandfather and great-uncle who is in the same generation ae 

grand-father are both known as ddda, an uncle as well as an 
tions, uncle’s cousin as chdoha, and a cousin and all in the same 

generation as the speaker as hhdi. A brother is called saga hhdi^ 
while if a man wishes to make it dear that he is speaking of 
a cousin he calls him a chdcka ha, beta bhdi. A cousin’s son 
and a brother’s son are both equally classed as bhatfja and a 
grandson and a nephew’s son are both called potra. 

The names of relatives by marriage and through females are 
very numerous and complicated. Some of the principal ones are 
collected below. 

The persons related through the wife are termed as follows : 
susra (wife’s father), sas (wife’s mother), sahal (wife’s brother),. 
sdlk^ (wife’s brother’s wife), sdli (wife’s sister), sadhu (wife’a 
sister’s husband). The above relatives throng the wife are 
called collectively the susrdl of the husband. ’Xbe word prim- 
arily means the house of the wife’s family. Vice versd the same 
term is used for the coUeetive kindred of the husband as con- 
nected by marriage with the wife. Susra is the husbaiid’s father 
and sds the husband’s mother. Jeth is the husband’s elder 
brother and iethrdm is his wife. Dewar is the husband’s younger 
brother and dev^ardni is his wife. 

The following names express the relations subsisting between 
the kindred of the wife and the kindred of the husband. 
Samdhi (son’s or nephew’s father-in-law), mausa (brother’s 
father-in-law), samdheta (son-in-law’s brother). The son’s, 
grandson’s or nephew’s mother-in-law is called samdhan ; and 
vice mrsd a man’s father, grandfather or uncle, or in short 
any agnatic relative of a higher generation are the samdhan 
of the man’s mother-in-law as they are also the samdhi of 
his fatherdn-law. The brother-in-law of a son, grandson, or 
nephew is called samdheta, while the sister-in-law is called 
heti not samdheti. Conversely, the father, grandfather or 
uncle of a brother-in-law are called viausa. The collective 
agnatic kindred of the husband and wife are known to each 
other on either side as samdhiydna. 

The folloT^ing terms refer to the relations between the 
wife’s kindred in a higher generation than herself and her 
children : — Ndna (mother’s father), ndni (mother’s mother). 
All other male agnatic relations of the mother in the same 
generation as her parents are known as nano to her children. 
The mother’s brother is mdmii and his wife mdmi, the mother’s 
sister mausi and her husband mausa. The mother’s kindred 
in the same or a superior generation are known ' collectively 
as her children’s nansdl. A daughter’s son or daughter ai^ 
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SukUamhars, 

known as dkota and dhoti respectively and the sisters son or chap, hi, o. 
daughter as bhdnja or hhdnji. The son or daughter of a female i^nd 
cousin who is herself called &aAin, are also kuownas 6Ad'ua or K« venue. 
hhdnji. ^ 

The general principle of the nomenclature, both in the ease 
of agnatic relatives and of marriage connections, is that all in 
the ^me generation are described by the same term, the 
detailed conneetioa being made dear if necessary by a peri- 
phrasis. 

There is a peculiar form of tenure in the Patehibad and Special pro- 
Sirsd Tahsils which has arisen out of the grants *’s«^ar»tarA*’ 

made after the conclusion of the Pindari campaign in 18 18, when 
the native army was largely reduced. The term sttkhlambar is 
•either a corruption of the word “ supernumerary” or is an 
nliusion to the fact that the grantees obtained thdr discharge 
{lambar) on easy terms (sukh). Th^e grants were made 
to the officers and men of nine regiments of Rohilla Cavalry 
and Irregular Horse, one of which was a portion of the famous 
Skinners Horse which were disbanded. The object aimed at 
was the colinization of the lately annexed tracts of Hariana and 
fihattiana and perhaps to some extent the protection of the 
border by the estabhdiment of a mihtaiy colony on the 
Homan model. 

A troopers grant was 100 bigahs equivalent to 81 bigahs 
ns now in use. The grants to officers were larger according to 
their rank a risdldar’s grant being 500, a iamadar’s 250, and 
n dafaddr’s 14Q bigahs. 

The conditions of the ^ant were as follows » 

i(t). That it should be enjoyed revenue free for three 
generations, including the grantee, in the direct 
line of male lineal descent from him. 

(ti). If male issue in the direct line of the three genera- 
tions failed within twenty years, the grant would 
be enjoyed revenue free for the remainder of the 
twenty years by the relatives of the grantee. 

(wi). The proprietary right would remain with the 
^antee and his descendants for ever, but after the 
lapse of three generations the holder would have 
to pay land revenue. The grantee after receiving 
possession was to reside in the village. 

The grants in Hissar began to he taken up at once and the 
process continued tiU 1845 when all further aUotment of grants 
was stopped^ 
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CHAP, in, c. Owing, however, to the unsettled state in which Bhat- 
Lacd tiina continued, the gi an tees did not apply for possession in 
Revenue.Q ^j^^t tract till 1837. From that date applications for possession 
^prietary tenures, were made constantly up to 1849 when -all further allotments 
SuhUambars. stopped by order of Government. Many of the grantees 
were men from districts beyond the Jumna, and after receiving 
possession returned to their homes, leaving the cultivation in the 
-hands of tenants. In 1850 the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces held that the period of twenty years 
mentioned above ran from the date of obtaining possession and 
not from the date of the grant. 

In 1852 a detailed inquiry into the nature of these grants 
appears to have been made in Hissar and a similar inquiry was 
begun in Sirsa in connection with the Regular Settlement. 

The practice in regard to the succession to the mkhlamhari 
grants has varied to some extent from the strict terms of the 
original grant, and the rules according to which the grants have 
been interpreted were apparently formulated in 1852. .They 
are as follows: — 


(i). The period of the grant is taken to be three lives and 
not three generations. 

(u). The eldest surviving male descendant in the eldest 
male branch of the original grantee’s issue in exist- 
ence succeeds until the grant has been held for 

three lives when it lapses. 

• 

(in). During the currency of the grant the person in 
whose name the grant is recorded under the above 
rules enjoys the reven^ thereof. 

After the lapse of the grant the proprietary right 
vests in all those who are heirs of the original grantee 
according to the law applicable and not only in 
those of the last holder, and they are all responsible 
lor the land revenue assessed after resumption. 

A considerable number of the grants were forfeited for mis- 
-eonduct in the Mutiny and others are constantly falling in on 
account of lapse. In 1852 it was ruled that if the grantee did 
'not cultivate his land it would be liable to resumption, but neither 
■this 'nor the conditions of the original grant prescribing residence 
in the village have* ever been enforced. 

A large number of the non-resident suTchlambars have 
transferred their land on long lease and in many eases they have 
sold their proprietary right after resumption. A sukUambari 
plot in theldiom of the district is known as chitti ” until it is 
resumed. 
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After resumption the proprietors of the resumed plot ha%e chap, hi, c. 
only the status of mdlikdn kabza without any interest in the L^d' 
common latid of the village, if any. As a matter of fact, how- Revenue 
ever, in villages held by sukhlamhars or their heirs after re- prietaiy ten^Jr^, 
sumption, there is practically no common lai.d, as the interest Sumambars. 
originally granted to the sukklanibar was one in a specific plot 
-’alone and conveyed no joint right in any other plot. 

The history of the development of tenant right in the 
district is in many respects similar to that of proprietary right ’ ’ 

which has been already dealt with. The development has been 
to a large extent artificial and marked fairly clearly by the 
idiosyncracies of early Settlement Officers. The germ of tenant 
Tight was, however, certainly to be found in this district even 
‘before the artificial development began. 

It has been already pointed out that in the four southern inTour^uthem 
tahsils there were at an early period a large number of villages tahsii, Tiitka. 
dn which a single individual had influence and power and who 
arranged for the cultivation and paid the Government revenue. 

Tn those, which were to develop into the present zaminddr£ 

•and pattidari estates, the status of tenant began first to come 
into prominence as the status of the farmer or lessee for 
Government began to develop into that of sole proprietor. 

In the brotherhood villages also there were a certain num- 
her of cultivators who, while admitted to most of the privileges of i»ges. 
a member of the community, including contribution on equal 
terms to the village bach, were still not recognised in the full 
sense of the word as members of the territorial brotherhood 
'^(bumbhdi). Such tenants, however, so long as thqy paid the 
•village rate from year to year were never ejected, for, as in 
the case of kadim kirsdns, it was to the interest of the brother- 
hood to get as much land cultivated as possible and so to 
Teduce the burden on each member. 

In the zaminddri villages there seems to have been a dis- 
tinction made at a very early stage between the cultivators 
who had been settled by the future proprietor at the first 
•founding of the village, who had borne all the hardships in- 
cidental to a settlement in the uninhabited waste, who had 
•dug the village tank and broken up the soil, and those who 
'had come to the village and commenced their cultivation 
■when this stage in the village history had been passed. The 
.former were more indulgently treated by the proprietor than 
'the latter : they paid a fix^ rate of rent for the land which 
they cultivated, and the rate was lower than that charged 
in the ease of the latter class of tenants ; their tenure was 
more secure and they were not so liable to ejectment. In time 
the .position of such tenants was still further strengthened, 
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CHAP. Ill, 0. ijy fact that the local Civil Courts generally refused to 
Land eject a tenant who had held continuously for twelve years at 
^ fi^ed rent without any form of written lease. Thus at the 
bhayacharahvii-time of the Settlement of 1842 tenants were roughly divided 
into three classes : — 


Classes ot 
tenants prior to 
first Eegulat 
Settlement. 


(i) . — Those who had held continuously for many years 

at a fixed rent and were not liable to ejectment 
in a Civil Court. 

(ii) . — Those who cultivated from year to year under fresh 

agreements. 

{Hi). — The tenants in brotherhood or hhaydchdrnh villages 
who paid rent at the same rate {shdmil bdch) as 
tlie members of the brotherhood, and who 
so long as they paid this rate were never 
ejected. 


The rents referred to above as paid in zaminddri villages 
were in the majority of instances paid in cash, but in not a 
few cases, especially in the solar land in the Ghaggar valley, 
kind rents were common. 


Previous to the Settlement of 1840-41 the tenant had a 
so far distinct status that he was commonly called a holaddr 
or one who held on a verbal agreement {bola). The term 
seems to have originated in, even if it was not confined to, the 
zaminddri or thekaddri villages. 


At the Settlement of 1840-41 the three classes of tenants 
described above were classified as follows .-—class (i), boladdr 
mukarrar shara bandbola or bil mukta, i. e., tenant paying for 
land cultivated at a fixed rate or 'rent, or paying for a fixed 
area of land at a lump rent ; class {ii), boladdr harsdla, i. e., 
tenants who held on agreement renewed or renewable from 
year to year j class {iii) boladar shamilati, i. e,, tenants paying 
only the Government demand at the general bdch rate for 
the village. The first and third classes were in practice not 
liable to ejectment so long as they paid the sums due from 
them, while the second class could be ejected, but owing to 
the desire to increase cultivation and the small value of land 
seldom were. The distinction between the status of the 
different classes of tenants was, however, one not based on any 
specified rule or law, but one observed in practice. ^ 

tenlntStta. . Settlement of 1863 the question 

1863 . fixing the status of different classes of tenants and 

resulting rights and liabihties came up for decision, ana it was 
then that the forms of tenant right in the four southern 


of definitely 
specifying the 
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tahsils of the district were finally moulded. The ordinary divi- chap, ni, c. 
sion into tenants with and without right of occupancy was Land 
adopted and rules were framed by which to determine 
the class into which any particular tenant should fall. They tenant right in 
were as follows : — 

{i) Tenants who had had no continuous possession or who 
had not paid rent at fixed rates were declared to 
have no right of occupancy. 

(ii) The tenants from whom proprietors had realised profits 
in the shape of rent were, if their possession 
dated from before the Settlement of 1840-41, 
declared to have ot right of occupancy, otherwise 
not. 

(ni) Tenants in hhaydehdrah villages who had paid at 
the village hack rates were, if their possession 
dated from before 1849, declared to have rights 
of occupancy, otherwise not unless the proprietors 
agreed to confer such rights on them. 

Some of the*Ghaggar villages had been exempted from the 
Settlement 1840-41 and had been subsequently settled in 
1852, and the status of tenants as having or not having 
occupancy rights had then been fixed, and this status was of 
course not disturbed in the Settlement of 1863. 

The above rules, however, only disposed of the question 
of status in villages where the tenants had never been in 
the position of proprietors. In villages which had been farmed 
for arrears or transferred by private contract and in which the 
original owners had sunk to the level of tenants the matter 
required special treatment. The principles adopted in such 
cases were as follows - 

(i) In villages which had been farmed for arrears of 

revenue the former owners when in possession 
were declared occupancy tenants. The same rale 
was observed in the case of villages which had 
been forfeited for rebellion or in which the ow> 
ners had transferred the estate subject to their own 
right to cultivate land therein. 

(ii) In the case of lands transferred in execution of decree 

the former owners were declared to have no rights 
of occupancy. 

The Settlement of 1863 thus extended a large measure of 
protection to tenants and resulted in the creation of a large 
uamber of occupancy tenures. Owing to its late colonization 
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rise, in rents, 

CHAP 111, 0. and development and the comparatively large number of 
r^d zrtminddri or poittiddri estates in it a comparatively large pro- 
Revetiue. portion of the agricultural operations of the district is carried 
tenaufSght fa on by tenants and on their well-being the prosperity of the 
district largely depends and the early recognition of this has 
no doubt had a beneficial effect on its development. 

bei^re*^^ SeiCa^ payment of rent has of course been customary in 

msatofisea. zaminddrt and p itliddri villages since the recolonization of the 
four southern tahsrls,* but in hhaydchrh'ah villages no rent in 
excess of the village rate was taken at the Settlement of 
1840-41, nor in fact till the Settlement of 1863. 

then Settlement Officer appears to have thought that 
village at Settle- a certain amount mdlikdna should be received by the pro- 
mentofisas. prietors ; and probably proprietary right had been sufficiently 
defined and the value of land had risen sufficiently to induce 
proprietors to exercise this mark of proprietary right. Very 
few suits were filed on this ground and in nearly all cases 
the proprietors and tenants by mutual agreement fixed a 
mdlikdna of from 25 to 50 per cent, above the Government 
demand. Here then we find the status of tenant and, that of^^ 
proprietor fully distinguished and the subsequent increasoin the 
value of land and of agricultural produce has brought the distinc- 
tion into greater prominence, 

develop met! t°o£ Settlement of 1863 not much distinction appears tO' 

tenaat right have been made between the rents paid by occupancy tenants- 
and rise m reats.^^^ tenants-at-will, SO far as the action of the Settlement Officer- 
was concerned. Gradually, however, as the value of land in- 
creased owing to increase of population and a rise in the value 
of agricultural produce the proprietors began to be fully alive to 
their own interests, and to enhance the rents of tenants-at-wilL 
and to preserve the distinction between land in which tenants 
had a right of occupancy and land subsequently broken up iu 
which they had none. The great majority of the tenants of the- 
district pay cash rents, kind rents being confined mostly to the- 
flooded sotar lands where outturn is precarious and which are 
held by an unthrifty class of cultivators and to lands irrigated, 
by the canal. The rise in cash rents thus came gradually to- 
affect a large majority of the tenants-at-will in the four southern- 
tahsils of the district, especially those in zaminddri villages. Many 
of the occupancy tenants had since Settlement broken up fresh- 
land in which they had no occupancy rights, and this land was a. 
necessity to them as the area held in, occupancy tenure was not- 
sufficiently large to support their families; This acted as an 
inducement to them to accept higher rents, . hut, thi^ has not been, 
done without a struggle. For several years; past, thero have- 
been yearly a large number of ejectment proceedings instituted 
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-* riff^t and rise in rents. 

by landlords ; and tenants-at-will having cotne to know full Well chap, m, c. 
the value of occupancy rights have freely disputed their liability Land 
to ejectment and claimed such rights. Landlords again were 
anxious in face of the extensive grant of occupancy rights at the dsveiopment of 
previous Settlement and in view of new legislation to establish 
the status of their tenants as one without occupancy rights and so rents, 
proceeded to eject them. The progress ot the Settlement has 
now settled doubts as to status, and tenants-at-will are generally 
accepting a rise in rent consequent on enhanced assessment. 

The cash rents paid in the tract with which we are dealing 
are very generally paid on area held whether sown or not, this is 
called lagdn khari pari. Kind rents are taken either by a fixed 
share ot produce {batdi), very commonly one-third, together with 
a certain number of sera per maund as serina. The fees in kind 
to kamins are given out of a small quantity which is left out of 
the division. Any balance left after these are paid is again 
divided. Another not uncommon form of rent is that taken by 
appraisement in cash of the landlord’s fixed share of the crop; 
this is called kankut. In a few cases cash rents are paid by rates 
on area sown, the rates sometimes varying with the crop Qcasht 
harsdia or jinsi). 

The principles upon which the individuals who were declar- 
ed proprietors in the Settlement of the Sirsd Tahsil in 1852 were 
selected have already been noticed at length. Such persons 
were declared sole proprietors of their own holdings and joint 
proprietors of the common waste of the village. All other culti- 
vators in the village sank to the level of tenants {asdmfs). 

The loss of their incipient proprietary rights by many 
proprietors in the bhaydchdrah villages was to some extent com- 
pensated by a wholesale creation of occupancy tenures. Practi- 
cally all tenants, except those who had settled in a village 
very recently or who occupied a distinctly inferior position, 
were made occupancy tenants in the Settlement of 1852*63, 
all other tenants being declared to be tenants without rights 
of occupancy. This was the case both in the bhaydchdrah 
and in the holaddri villages. The rents of the occupancy 
tenants were also fixed so as to leave the proprietors 
in bhaydchdrah villages a profit {mdlikdna or biswahddri) of five 
to ten per cent, on the land revenue after paying the revenue 
and cesses due, and of 50 to 100 per cent, in holaddri villages. 

In the latter the proprietor paid cesses out of his mdlikdna. 

The result of the Settlement proceedings was that 66 per 
cent, of the area cultivated at the time was held by occupancy 
tenants, 27 per cent, by tenants-at-will and only 7 per cent, by 
proprietors. After SetUemout the tenants rapidly extended 
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CHAP, ni, c. cultivation at the rates fixed at Settlement and the pro- 
Liand prietors of course made no objection as the great(5r the area of 
Beveuue. brought under cultivation . {nautor) the larger were their 
profits. This state of things continued till the Settlement of 
1879-83 drew near, when the increased competition for, and the 
consequent increased value of, land induced proprietors to stop 
new cultivation except at higher rents and to demand higher 
rents for land which had been brought under cultivation since 
Settlement. The tenants in the expectation of a further grant 
of occupancy rights at Settlement refused to pay higher rents 
and the consequence was a larger number of ejectment pro- 
^6t eat of the ceedings under the Tenancy Act of 1868. These the tenants met 
° ■ with ckims for occupancy rights, but the Act in question gave 
no substantial support to such claims, and after a proposal for 
special legislation had been negatived the tenants’ claims were in 
the great majority of eases rejected and in respect of lands 
brought under cultivation after 1868, the tenants had to pay 
the proprietors’ demands or be ejected and such a step would 
have brought many a tenant, whose occupancy holding conferred 
at the previous Settlement was not large enough to support him 
and his family, into the greatest difficulties. 


Except where land is irrigated by the canal or from wells 
linasi or hy floods from the Ghaggar or J oiya, the whole agriculture 

of the district is dependent on the rainfall and is of a simple 
character not requiring any such large expenditure of capital 
or labour as would render it necessary for diflerent cultivators to 
club their resources together with a view to efficient tillage and 
cultivation. The agricultural partnership (Idna or sajji) is there- 
fore comparatively rarely found, and is confined to the irrigated 
tracts mentioned above. 


Several chulas or commensal groups will combine their 
ploughs and oxen in order to cultivate the land owned by one 
or more of the chulas or will take on rent land owned by some 
other family. The share of each chula in the produce of the 
land so cultivated will depend on the number of bullocks 
and men contributed to the association. Each man and each 
bullock represent one share, the man’s share being called 
ji-ka-hissa. The share of a woman or a labourer employed 
for minor operations, such as weeding, is called khurpi- 
Jca-hissa ; hhurpi meaning a hoe. Where each chula contributes 
a bullock as well as the labour of one man the Idna 
is termed adhalia and the share of such a chula is taken 
as the unit ; where no bullocks are contributed by the mem- 
bers of the Idua but procured elsewhere it is called chau~ 
thfa and the unit is then the ji-ka-hissa or man’s 
share. 
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In the ease of well irrigation in the Bagar tracts of ^sap. m, q, 
the Bhiwani Tahsi'l the distribution is made on the number Land 
of bullocks required to work the Ido charsa or rope and ^|ri^uUui’af 

bucket. For each Ido four pairs of bullocks are required, partnership 

neither more nor less, and the share of each chula, which 
contributes one pair with the labour necessary to work 
them, is called chauth while if only one bullock is contributed, 
the share is called athwdl. 

The lands on which Idnas are employed are generally 
cultivated with the Rabi crop, except in the ease of rice 
cn the Ghaggar, and rent is paid by hatdi. The owner of 
the soil first takes his share of the produce as batdi rent 
even if he is liimself a member of the Idna, and the 

balance is then divided among all the chula which have 

contributed to the Idna according to any one of the above 
unit shares which may be applicable. 

Land Revenue. 

Four Southern TahsUs. 

The attempt which has been already made to sketch the re^nuasysts^ 
history of the ti’act now included within the Hissfir 
District prior to the establishment of British rule will pro- 
bably have made it clear that there was no room for 
any definite land revenue system under native rule. It may 
be taken as a leading principle that the larger part of 
the land revenue which reached the former Native rulers of 
the tract was in the form of the proceeds of forays by 
bands of armed men. 

So far as there was any system the demand was 
assessed in kind at a very variable proportion of the gross 
produce of the laud. The State did not, of course, concern 
itself with the distribution of its demand inside the village 
community, all it looked to was the realization of that de- 
mand from the community as- a whole. 

For many years prior to the British annexation the 
tract included within the district had been practically a 
deserted waste, and there were neither cultivators to pay 
revenue nor crops wherewith to pay it, nor any ruling power 
to collect it. 

When first the attention of the British Government Su mm a iff 
was seriously turned to Hariana, in 1810, the country, with 
the exception of the sub-division {pargana) of Hansi and a 
few of the larger villages in other parts of the district, 
was either lying waste, or if occupied was held on a pre-^ 
carious tenure by recent settlers, unattached by ties of asso- 
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CHAP^ ni, 0 . elation to the soil and ready to fly, at a moment’s notice, 

Land beyond the border. In Hinsi even, where the eflFeots of the 

STTmla’**’ famine had been less severely felt, the inhabitants 

were mostly found crowded together in masses in the larger 
villages, where they had betaken themselves for the sake 
of mutual security. The smaller villages were completely 

deserted. The change of rule, however, attracted laige 

numbers of immigrants, principally from Rajpdtdna, and the 
population rapidly increas^ while in Hansi the people began 
to leave the large villages and spread themselves once 
more over the face of the country re^ccupying their old 
homes. 

It was not, however, till 1815 that any attempt was made 
to bring the district under a land revenue settlement. In that 
year a settlement for ten years was efiected by Mr. W. 
Fraser. This was followed by a five years’ settlement made 
by Mr. Graham in 1825. The latter corresponded with the 
general settlement of 1822 in the provinces to the east of 
the Jumna. In 188031 a third settlemmit for ten years 
was effected. No information is forthcoming as to. the basis 
of these settlements. The assessments can have been but 
little more than guesses as there can have been few, if 
any, ooJleetiona made under Native rulers to supply any 
standard. 

The area dealt with in these settlements eorre^onded 
more or less closely with the area now included in the four south* 
ern tahsi'Is of the present district with the exception of 
the Ndli circles of the Fatehabdd Tahsfl and the Budhiida 
ilaqa. 

The following table gives statistics of the demands of the 
first three settlements 





Bs. 

Highest jama of the first 10 years’ settlement ... 

4,25,182 

Do. 

do. 

2nd 5 do do. 

4,75,421 

Do. 

do. 

3rd 10 da do. 

4,98,697 

Average 

do. 

last five years of Srd settle- 
ment 

4,88,609 

The demand 

k * -t f 1 » > > 

of the 

first settlement from 1815-1825 was 


so high that it exceeded by almost 20 per cent, the revenue 
which has in 1890 been fixed for the same villages; but 
high though it was and though the actual collections seem to 
have decreased the demand was increased iu the second %rd 
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third settlements to such an extent that the assessment fixed 
for the same tract in 1890 is 32 per cent, less than the 
average demand for the last five years of the third settlement, viz., 
Rs. 4,88,609. 


In 1840 the previous assessments of the district were 
revised at the First Regular Settlement efiected by Mr. 
Brown. In that year he assessed the tract at Rs. 4,47,315, 
a reduction of Rs. 41,292 below the average demand of 
the previous five years or 8 4 per cent. This assessment 
was not maintained for reasons which may best be eivan 


Veers. 

Jama. 

Balance. 

Behabxs. 

1233 

• •• 

Bs. 

4,51,916 

Bs. 


1234 

• SI 

4,50,386 

19,247 


1235 

• es 

4,59,624 

5,660 


1236 

• ee 

4,67,113 

25,312 


1237 

• •• 

4,73,524 

46,796 


1238 


5,17,434 

2,78,960 

1 

1339 


4,60,359 

8,367 

1 The balance partly owing 
to a bad season and 

1240 


4,69,284 

2,23,870 

1 partial failure. 

1241 


4,77,658 

4,28,205 

A total failnre and famine. 

1242 


4,77,127 

8,137 


1243 

tie 

4,85,678 

2,50,817 

A bad season and partial 

1244 

• •s 

4,91,337 

13,306 

failure. 

mu 


4,88,377 

3,63,141 

An almost total failaro. 

1246 

see 

4,86,718 

1,62,225 

1 A partial failnre through. 

1247 


5,03,013 

64,079 

1 out the distriot. 


effected, he 
wrote as fol- 
lows : “ On 

reference to 
the record of 
past years, the 
balances of 
the district 
for the last 
15 years 
which had 
been either 
remitted, or 
proposed tor 
remission on 
account of 
bad seasons 
or had ac- 
crued from 
other causes 
appeared as 
per margin. 


Hofb.— T o the above 15 years may be added the year 1932 F. S., 
when the failnre was also so total that not a fraction of revenue wai 
collected, the whole bAving been remitted, and the last year 1248 
F. S., when a balance equal to that of 1247 F. S., accrued from a 
had season and partial failure. 

“ From this return it appears that out of the 15 years aevea. 
were years of total or partial failures attended each year by 
heavy balances amounting to annas 8 pies 3^ on the jama 
of the whole seven or if the antecedent and succeeding years 
of 1232 and 1248 P.S. be added, that nine years out of the 
were marked by the ^me rec urrence of mualtiea of seasons. 


CHAP. in,a 

I land 
Eevenua. 
Su m m ar 7 
Settlements. 



CHAP. Ill, C, 

Land 

Revenue. 

Summary 

Settlements. 
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A portion of the balances of 1236 and 1237 F. S. will also 
be found to be ascribed to, the same cause, and probably justly, 
but there was no general failure in these years. The return 
if exhibited for the same period in the form inserted in the 
jpargana remarks will stand as follows : — 


- - - - 

— 1 


■ 

— 

— 

Average jama 
of 15 years 
from lil33 to 
1217 F S., 
inclusive. 

Average col- 
lection for 
the same 
period of 

15 years. 

1 

Average jama 
of ten years 
from 1233 to 
1247 P. E., 
inclusive 

Average col- 
lection for 
the same 
period of 
tsn years. 

Average jama 
of five years 
from 1243 to 
1247 P. S., 
inclusive. 

Average col*, 
lection for 
the same 
period of 
five years. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

4,87,376 

3,50,862 

4,93, 65S 

3,05,735 

4,88,609 

3,20,610 


If therefore the results of the last five, ten or fifteen 
years were to be assumed as the probable or possible outturn 
of the ensuing corresponding periods, and as the district will 
always be exposed to these casualties more or less, there is no 
reason why they should not be, it will be obvious that the 
lately revised demand of Rs. 4,47,315 would have been either 
above or below the mark, above the means of realizations in 
an indifferent season, and below what has been realized up to 
a late period with a trifling balance in a good one. The 
remission would have probably continued at the same rate and 
scale as before, and if remissions were allowed in some years, 
the State would fairly be entitled to a higher scale of revenue 
in others, than that assessed. But apart from these considerations, 
arguments can scarcely be needed to prove that a system of 
revenue which makes a balance on account of casualties the 
rule, and a steady enforcement and collection of the demand 
almost the exception, must be grossly unsuited to the condition 
and circumstances of the part of the country in which it is 
maintained. Without entering into details it may be sufficient 
for me to state from my own experience as well as from the 
past fiscal history of the district, that these repeated remissions 
have had mischievous effects on industry and improvement, 
and that when the method in which they were unavoidably 
estimated and carried into effect in each year comes to be 
examined in detail, it will be found to have been a mere 
juggle between the Tahsi'l Officers and the people. It is not 
to be inferred from this, that the several remissions were 
uncalled for or unnecessary. The people would not pay their 
full revenue at its former standard in a deficient season. No 
means have hitherto presented themselves in that part of the coun- 
try for compelling them to do so or for preventing the general 
or partial abandonment of the district, and their elopement 
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iato the Foreiga States oa the frontier, which a strict enforce- chap. m.o. 
meat of the demand on such an occasion would have assuredly Land 
given rise to, and the several local Revenue authorities through- 
out this period have accordingly found themselves under the SatUi^Jnte,* ^ 
necessity of giving in, in succession, to a system which no one 
of them could possibly have approved of. The only remedy 
which presented itself for this state of things for the future 
period seemed to be a free and full descent in the scale of 
revenue demand on the part of the Government to a standard 
sufficiently light to cover these casualties of season as far as 
they can be provided for by ordinary calculation and the 
substitution of an average of profit and loss for the State as 
well as for the people in the place of nominal demand and 
irregular remissions. The average collection of the last ten 
years from 1238 to 1247 F. S. appeared a fair basis to proceed 
upon in forming this estimate. In the ordinary run of chances, 
the advantage in it lay altogether on the side of the people, 
as the period in question comprises two disastrous years of 
almost total failure, five years of general failures, varying in 
their extent and magnitude, and only three in which the full 
revenue was realized with comparatively trifling balances, a suc- 
cession of casualties which are scarcely likely to be crowded 
into any similar succeeding period. It may also be borne in 
mind that the total revenue demand for the district during 
this period as a whole was far from being high or exorbitant 
although in its parts it stood greatly in need of equalization. 

“ In the preceding paragraph the averages for the whole 
district are given. As the canal villages were necessarily excluded 
as a class from the calculations preliminary to the second 
revision of settlement, a similar return of averages for the 
hirdni portion of the district alone is subjoined. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

6 

i 

1 

Average jama 
of 15 years 
from 1233 to 
1247 F. S., 
inclusive. 

i 

Average col- 
lection for 
the same 
period of 

15 years, 

Average jama 
of ten years 
from 1838 to 
1247 P. S.. 
inclusive. 

Average col- 
lection for 
the same 
period of 
ten years. 

Average jama ! 
of 6ve years 
from 1243 to 
1247 F.S., 
inclusive. 

Average col- 
lection for • 
the same 
period of 

1 five years. 

Es. 

Es. 

•Ea. 

Bs, 

Es. 

Es. 

4,11,639 

2,90,055 

1 

4,15,581 

1 

2,47,979 

4,11,947 

2,55,948 


First revised jamo exclusive of tlie canal villages Bs. 3,49,416. 


“ In the course of the distribution of the sum in the 4th 
column on each pargana a surplus of Rs. 10,276 or 4 per 
cent, over and above the sum total of ten years average 
collections remained in the sum total of the jja?-^ana jamas, 
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CHAP. HI, a and as the furthest necessary limit of liberal reduction had 
been reached in the latter, the demand was ultimately and 
Revenue, finally fixed at Rs. 2,58,255 being at a reduction of 37^ per 
cent, below the average standard of the last five years. 

“ The principles followed in the parganawdr and mauzdwdr 
distribution of this demand are noted in the pargana remarks 
severally. The result of the 2nd revision for the bdrdni 
portion of each pargana is subjoined. 


1 

a 

8 

4 

6 


7 

Pargana. 

"it 

d >* 

o a 

o 

8i 

*► 

£ • 

^ a 

... S 

s.l 

S " 

S 

o 

fl s 

o 0 

o 

CO 

& 0 
«> 0 
— -a* 

81 
® ^ 

GO 

0 O N 
a* a cS 

0 s o 

< ■** 

Ekcovi percent- 
age above col- 
nmn 6 iQ the 
second revised 
jamat 

Decrease of per- 
centage bel^'^r 
column 6 
the Beoond re- 
viled jama. 


Be. 

Bi. 

Be. 

Ba 

Be .‘ .a. 

Be. a. 

Bdnal ... 

1,25,823 

97,265 

66,854 

72,568 

• I • 

7 14 

Io«h4m ... 

88,133 

66,675 

62,286 

65,345 

t*e 

5 

Sew4nl ... 

35,229 

24,325 

19,398 

20,492 


5 6i 

Bahil 

8,605 

6,675 

6,000 

6,098 


3 0 

Barwila 

80,100 

34,820 

23,650 

18,871 

25 5i 

•• 

Higfii 

89,539 

78,576 

54,798 

65,416 


1 If 

Agroha 

18,865 

27,650 

20,175 

10,428 

93 8 

a«« 

Fatehibid ... 

15,543 

19,530 

16,096 

9,762 

64 14 

••• 

Total 

4,11,947 

3,49,416 

2,58,255 

2,47,979 

4 0 

•a. 


Former five 
years’ average 
demand for the 
diatrict. 

First revised 
demand for the 
district. 

Second revieed 
demand for 
the dietriot. 

Bz. 

Ba 

Be. 

4,88,609, 

4,47,316 

3,80,200 


"The assessment of the 
canal villages having at the 
same time undergone alter- 
ation, the demand for the 
whole district stands as per 
margin. ” 

Brown’s settlement 
dealt with practically the 
_ same area as had been dealt 

Being a redaction of Rs. 1,08,409 or 22J per within the previous Settle- 

cent.belo^ the five years- average 7 W. 

eluded the whole of the present Ndli circles of Tahsfl 
formerly in Tahsi'ls Fatehabad and Barwala, the 
Budhldda tZdga and certain villages in Tahsils Bhiwani and 
Hdnsi which wiU te d^lt with below;— ~ ' 
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In the appended table the highest demands of the 
three setdemonts 


first 

ment 


and the 


o 

demand 


of 


Land 
RpTenue. 

S r mma I y tne 
SetUamenta. 


of 1840 
Settlement 
is drawn 
stituted and not 
by Mr. Brown 
will show how 


are 

of 

up 

by 


the Settle- 
uinaiid fixed in 
The 


collated and the 
1860 is added for comparison, 
by assessment circles as now 
the old parganas. The remarks 

now 


con- 

made 

given 


Wotiiog o{ 
tha Summary 
-SetQemente, 


already quoted and the table 
excessive, judged by the standard of subsequent 
assessments, the three early assessments of the district were. 

Their working was, as would be expected, most un- 
satisfactory. The demand was so exorbitantly high that 
balances were the rule and full collections the exception. 


demoralized both the officials 
been a rush of immigrants 
was first established in the 
rule and the district was for a long 
refuge when disturbances took place in 
States. Cultivators had increased rapidly, 
Bhur or Bdgar tracts. The demand was 


and the frequent remissions 
and the people. There had 
when a settled Government 
tract under our 
time a place of 
the neighbouring 
especially in the 
fixed with but little consideration of the casualties of the 
season so common in this district, and when in bad 
years the cultivators were pressed for revenue they moved 
off into the Native States from which they had originally come. 

Taking an average over 15 years from 1825 to 1839, 
figures given in the extract quoted above from Mr. Brown’s report 
show that collections fell short of the assessment by 28 per cent. 

The following statement gives details of the working of the 
second and third settlements in various tracts. The statement 
is drawn up by old pargrrma'? and not by the present assessment 
circles which have been used in the table given on the last page. 


TAXSIIi, 

Parga na. 

a 3 . 

S 

o 2 

^ o 

CO «. «4.4 
o ® 

< 

Average oolleo- 
tions for do. 

Average demand 
for 10 years 
before 1840. 

Average oolleo- 
tions for do. 

Average demand 
for 5 years 
before 1 840, 

6 • 

o o 

° o 

® _» 
too 2 

g-s - 

<! 

Bbiwaoi 

Bahai 

9,076 

6,672 

8,615 

5,C9S 

8,605 

5,362 


Tosh.im ... 

88,480 

65,036 

88,484 

55,345 

88,135 

61,070 


Total 

97,556 

71,706 

97,099 

60,443 

96,740 

66,432 


». 

1,29,002 

88,244 

1,27,721 

72,568 

1,25,823 

69,883 

Bisi^ ... ... 

Siwdni 

36,105 

25,214 

35,832 

20,492 

35.229 

20.422 


Hissar 

88.092 

63,578 

89,768 

55,415 

89,539 

65,725 


Total 

1.24,197 

88,792 

1,25,600 

75,907 

1,24,768 

76,147 

BMwala 

EaiwAla 

27,700 

26,216 

30,246 

18,871 

30,190 

19,900 

Fateh&Md 

Fafehabdd ... 


... 

15,905 

9,762 

15,543 

11,830 


Agroba 

17,906 

11,355 

19,010 

10,428 

18,868 

11,770 


Total ... 

... 

... 

34,915 

20,190 

34,408 

23,600 
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The asssssmant was in fact a farce; No means of enforcing 
payment from the then shifting population ever ready to fly Land 
beyond tke border existed if in any season they found the uoTwn^ot 
British money rates press more heavily than, the collections in the Sunmary 
kind made by the neighbouring Native States, The collection SattiemaaiB.; 
of the revenue, in fart was, as the Settlement Officer of 1840 
expresses it, “a mere yearly juggle between the Tahsil Officers 
and the people.’’ In tlie sandy tracts to the west,, another, 
cause tended to cause fluctuations of revenue. The soil, though 
pruductive in good years, and especially after having been 
fallow for several years, is very easily exhausted. The settlers 
from Bikaner would at first plough up every acre, leaving not 
a corner of their allotment uncultivated. This would continue 
for a few years, until the land was exhausted, and then the 
Bci gris would leave their villages and seek a new settlement 
elsewhere, sure of finding waste land on every side only waiting 
to be brought under cultivation. On this subject Mr. Brown 
Vrote in 18 40 thus: — “The usual fiite of the Bhur tracts 
throughout Upper India is observable in this (Toshara) and the 
throe other older established pargunas of this cla.ss in this 
district (yiw;ni, Bahai, Ilissar). The emigrants finding a soil 
which had lain fallow for very many years previously, and 
being encouraged by a succession of favourable seasons 
ploughed up every available higah. The soil being easily 
exhaustible, began then to fail them, and the inhabitants to 
desert under the increasing pressure of the revenue demand, 
which desertion had rapidly increased, since new tracts of fresh 
land were thrown open to them by the gradual occupation of 
Agroha and Fatehabad. ” 

Upon the state of things the First Regular Settlement First Regnias 
of the land revenue was commenced in 1839-40 by Mr. 

Brown. As has been already stated he first fixed a demand 

of Rs. 4,47,315 based on the average demands of previous 

years. But as shown in the extract from Mr. Brown’s report 

already quoted, in the course of his investigations he became 

convinced of the impossibility of assessing the country so highly and 

that owing to the nature of the soil and climate, and the 

character of the people, heavy balances were inevitable except 

under circumstances which experience had shown to be most 

exceptional. In fact Mr. Brown’s first assessment was followed , 

at once by a partial failure of crops and the new demand 

fell into balance immediately to the extent of some 14 per 

cent. He accordingly again revised his assessments with a 

view to reducing them in hdrdni villages basing his calculations. 

this time not on previous average demands but on previous 

average collection. At the same time the assessments of the- 

canal villages were raised, the previous ones having bequi 

made as if no canal irrigation existed. 
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CHAP. 111 , 0 . The following table shows the general result of Mr, 
Brown's assessments as announced : — 

Revenue. 


First Regular 
Settievaent. 


Average 
demand of 
IL years, 
1830-39. 

Average 

collections 

of 1830-39. 

Average 
demand of 
5 years, 
1835-39. 

Average 
collections 
oi 5 years 
1835-39. 

1st revised 
demand 
1839, 

• 2 nd revised 
demand 
184Q, 


1 

Re. 

1 

Ba. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs., 


B&r^ni village* ... ! 

4,16,581 

2,47,879 

4,11,947 

2,55.948 

3,49,416 

2,58,25# 


OAnal villages 

78,072 

57,756 

76,662 

64,662 

97,899 

1,21,945 


Total 

4,93,663 

3,05,735 

4,88,609 

3,20,610 

4,47,315 

3,80,200 


The estimate for the hdrdni villages was Rs. 2,47,979, 
but in distributing the demand the total assessment for those 
villages came out at Rs. 2,58,255 being 4 per cent, over the 
actual average collections of the previous 10 years and less, 
than one per cent, over those of the previous five. The new 
demand was 37 per cent, under the old demand. 

The cwji vii- In the villages irrigated from the Western Jumna Canal 
tagas. Brown raised the demand far above the previous average 

collections and oven 50 per cent, over the previous demand. 
As noted above those villages had been previously assessed aa 
if no canal existed, and it was only at this settlement that 
a share of the large profits made on the irrigated lands was 
claimed for Government. Care was taken to base the 
demand on the area actually irrigated from year to year, 
but the revenue rate was fixed with regard to the revenue 
paid in the Rohtak District upon sugarcane and other rich 
crops. The demand was in all probability far in excess of 
^ what the villages should have been assessed at. 

In the table given on page 238 Mr. Brown’s final assess* 
ments for the various parts of the district have been given 
in detail. 

The following table shows the rates of incidence peP 
%cre of these assessments on the areas cultivated at that 
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7 ^ 




time and on the mdlguzdri areas : — 


CHAP. Ill, 0. 


TiHSir.. 

Old pargana. 

Modern asseas- 
ment circle. 

Incidenca 
per acre. 

Incidence par 
acre mdlguzdri. 





Bs. a. 

P. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bhiwaai | 

Bahdl 

... 

Bahdl Bdgar ... 

0 i 

8 

... 

Tushdm ... 

••• 

Amrain 

0 5 

4 

... 




Bdgar Western 

0 6 

8 

• t ■ 




Hariana 







Haridna 

0 9 

i 

*»• 

Hanai 

^ Hansi .. . 

-I 

1 Canal 

2 10 

7 




f 

S. Bagar ... . ... 

0 s 

0 

0 8 1 

Hissdi \ 

Slwdni ... 

/ 

! 

.. 1 

' N. Bagar and 




1 

Siasdr ... 

1 Haridna. 

0 5 


' 0 3 9 



t 

Canal 

2 13 

5 

... 

Barw4ta 

Barwdla ... 

... 

Haridna 

0 0 

2 

0 2 10 

1 


Bdgar 

...( 

Bdgar 

0 6 

4 

0 2 3 

FatehAbid ... | 

Agroha 

-I 

Bdgar and Har- 
idna. 

... 


0 2 1 


L«nd 
Revenue. 
Ths canal vil- 
lages. 


The table given in the extract quoted from Mr. Brown’s 
Settlement Report on page 237 shows the assessments made 
by him for each of the parganas then in existence. The The pargana- 
table on page 238 exhibits the same assessments arranged 
by the modern assessment circles. It will be well to 
make a few remarks regarding Mr. Brown’s parganaivdr 
assessments. 

In pargana Tosham, which corresponded with the pre- 
sent Western Hariana and part of the Amrain Bagar 
circles of Tahsll Bhiwani, Mr. Brown fixed his assess- 
ment at 14 per cent, below the average collections of 
the last five years, and in pargana Bahai corresponding 
with the present Bahai Bagar and part of the Amrain 
Bdgar circles of Bhiwani, at 7 per cent, below the same 
average. 
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Hissab District.] Th^- parganawdr assessment in 1840. [Part A. 

In regard to pargana Hansi Mr. Brown wrote that 
scarcely a third of the tract was cultivated, that population 
had decreased by emigration, and that, after allowing for 
inferiority of soil and produce, the tract was not in a pros- 
perous state. This he ascribed mainly to the unsettled 
nature of the people, who on the occurrence of bad seasons, 
or on pressure brought for the payment of the revenue, 
moved off with all that belonged to them into the neigh- 
bouring Native States ; also the excessive demand of the 
first settlement which caused a high demand in all suc- 
ceeding settlements, and to the vicious revenue system which 
prevailed. Mr. Brown reduced the demand by 47 per cent, 
and fixed it at 8 cent, below the average collections, 

of the previous 10 years and 4^ per cent, below the average 
collections of the previous five. 

The Siwdni pargana corresponding to the modern South- 
ern Bagar circle of HKsar was for the most pirfc a tract 
of light sandy “ bhiir.” Mr. Brown’s remarks on this kind 
of soil have been already quotetl, and in this pargana Mr. 
Brown assessed at 45 per cent, below the previous demand 
and . less than 1 per cent, under the average collections of 
the previous 10 years and 5 years. 

In pargana Hissdr, which corresponded to the modern 
Northern Bagar and Hariana circles of Hissdr inclusive of 
the canal tract, - Mr. Brown found that the population was 
composed principally of Bagri settlers and other foreign 
immigrants who occupied its waste lands on the resumption 
of the country by the British Government It was the 
pargana last abandoned after the famous chalisa famine and 
the first re-occupied, and it contains more traces of its 
original inhabitants of the Jat and Itanghar caste than the 
other parganas except Hansi, the inl.abitants of which as a 
body maintained their footing tnroughout. In 1843 the 
cultivation was half the total area ; the first demands had 
been comparatively light as compared with Hansi, and the 
tract had advanced in prosperity more steadily. The collec- 
tions had been made with little difficulty and for those 
times the balances which amounted to about 37 per cent, 
of the demand were considered trifling. The new revenue 
was therefore bassed on the collections without any further 
deduction such as was given in other places. 

In pargana Barwala corresponding to the Hariana circle 
of the late Barwala Tahsfl, about one-third of the area was 
cultivated in 1840 and the population was very sparse as 
there were few foreign settlers. The revenue demand of 
former settlements h^ been very moderate, and in striking 
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constrast to the Hansi Tahsil ; and the balances amounted char m, c. 
only to one-third of the demand. Land 


Average 
demand for 15 
years prior 
to 1840. 

Average 
collections for 
this period. 

Avo>8.ge 
dem lud 
for lO ye.ars 
prior to 
1640 

Average 
collections for 
this period. 

Average 
demand 
for 5 years 
prior to 
1840. 

Average 
collections 
for this 
period. 

The yargana- 
vAr as., essment 
in 1840. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs, 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bb. 


27,700 

20,216 

i 

30,246 

18,871 

80 190 

19,900 



hlaving regard to the progressive nature of the tract 
Mr, Brown assessed the revenue at 22 per cent, below the 
average demand of tlie past 5 years, but 25 per cent, over the 
collections of the past 10 ytars. 

Of the Fatehabad pargana, corresponding to the present 
Bagar circle of Fatehaiad, Mr. Brown wrote that it con- 
sisted of the lightest quality of bhir or loose sand ; but 
the revenue demand of former settlements had fallen far 
short of the rapid increase in population and in cultivation 
and was felt as a very moderate demand. Mr. Brown, 
■while taking into consideration the probable deterioration of 
soil in a bh/ir or Bagar tract, raised the new demand to 
4 per cent, over the demand of the previous 5 years 
and to 65 per cent, over the collections of the previous 
10 years ; and he considered that this demand still left 
the tract underassessed with reference to its capabili- 
ties, and the certainty of their being speedily taken advan- 
tage of. 

The Agroha pargana included the present Haridna 
circle of Fatehabad and also some villages in Tahsil Hissdr., /' 
Settlers had resorted to the tract in any numbers only^,. 
■within the 15 years before 1840; and there had been a 
rapid improvement, so that the revenue demand was greatly 
below the scale of assessment of similar parts of the district. 
The tract lay between the older settled parganas to the 
east and the extensive waste tracts in the Bhatti territory 
to the west ; and Mr. Brown fixed the new demand as a 
medium between the higher assessment of the former and 
the very low terms which must necessarily prevail in the 
latter. He did not base his demand on the collections, 
as remissions had been given without consideration of the 
moderation of the demand. He fixed it at 94 per cent, 
over the 10 years’ average collections and T per cent, over 
the average demand of the previous 5 years. 
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CHAP. Ill, c. The sanction of Government to Mr. Brown’s settlement 
was given in 1845 by an order from which the following is 
Eevenue. an extract : “ The very large reductions made in this district 

were most wise and successtul. It was vain to expect in 
Settlement. a country and such an arid climate that a high rate 

of assessment, which was paid for a few years when the 
surrounding country was in a distracted state and the 
pargana for the time a place of refuge for the neighbour- 
hood and when the soil was fresh and peculiarly productive, 
should be maintained when the introduction of order and 
settled rule in the vicinity withdrew a part of the popula- 
tion and when the soil had become exhausted. There is every 
reason to believe that the lightness of the present assessment 
will tend to fix the population, giving them habits of industry and 
application, and will confer on landed property a value that 
has long been unknown. The principles on which Mr. 
Brown fixed his assessment appear so fair and liberal that 
his jamas should not be reduced except on proof of some 
permanent error or miscalculation.” 

Such was the first settlement worthy of the name which 
Hariana received at the hands of the British Government. 
The expectations entertained about it were fully realized. At 
the time the people considered it fair and moderate 
and the memory of “ Brun Sahib ” is yet invoked by the 
zamindar who wishes to impress on one the impossibility of 
any enhancement. He is looked back to with great respect 
as the first who conferred a definite title to land and confirmed 
it by a fair assessment of revenue. 

Transferred Out of 664 villages at that time in the four 
villages. southern tahsils of the district as now constituted Mr. 

Brown settled 442. The parts not settled by him were as 
follows : — 

(i) Twenty- four villages added to the district from Rohtak 

in 1861. 

(ii) The Ndli circle of the old Barwala Tahsil. 

(iii) The Nali circle of the old Fatehab^id Tahsil. 

These two circles now form the Tohana Nali 
and Rattia Nali circles of the new Fatehabad 
Tahsil. 

(iv) Twelve villages received from Jhind in 1861. 

Of the first group 18 villages (now 22 estates) are in the 
Bhiwani Tahsil and form the Eastern Hariana circle of 
that tahsil, and 6 villages are in Hdnsi. Thirteen (now 


m 
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(14) of the Bhiwdni villages and the 6 Hansi villages, in all CHAP.ili.Oi 
19 (now 20 estates) were settled by Mr. Mills in the settle- Land 
meat of the Kohtak District in 1840 for a period of 30 
years up to 1870. riuago. 

In the Rohtak villages there had been four settlements 
prior to that in 1840. The highest demands for the 13 
Bhiwdni villages had been as follows : — 


First Settlement 

• • • 

1815-24 

Rs. 

22,447 

2nd do. 


1825-29 

16,311 

3rd do. 

• • • 

1830-34 

16,349 

4th do. 

• • • 

1835-39 

17,465 


Mr. Mills’ first assessment for these villages was Rs. 15,075, 
but this he subsequently reduced to Rs, 9,991. The six 
villages which subsequently went to Tahsil Hansi were 
assessed at the same time at Rs. 3,714, making a total 

of Rs. 13,705 for the 19 Rohtak villages (now 20 

estates) settled by Mr. Mills. The other five Bhiwani 

villages (now 8 estates) transferred in 1861 Irom Rohtak 
had been confiscated from the Nawab of Jhajjar in 1857 
and had been summarily settled for a period to expire in 
1870 with tlie settlement of the adjoining villages efFected 
by Mr. Mills. 

The Nilli circles of the Barwala and Fatehabad Tahsi'Is Th«5<Ui0ir- 
(now the single Fatehabad Tahsil) could not be settled in 
1840 by Mr. Brown together with the rest of the district 
because of the uncertainty of the boundary line between the 
Hariana tract and the Patiala State, and also because 

Government wished to have the Ghaggar villages under 
observation for some years prior to granting them a settle- 
ment for a long period. The history of the boundary dispute 
which was not finally settled until 1856 has been given in 
a previous chapter of this work. Up to 1850 the revenue 
of the Rohi or hdrdni villages was collected on short 
summary settlements made by Mr. Brown, Mr. Mackenzie, and 
Mr. Dumergue ; and the Sotar villages which were subject 
to the Ghaggar floods were under khmn management, though 
their revenue was shown in the rent roll at a fixed sum which 
was never fully collected. 

The rates used from year to year in assessing the kudm 
demand varied from Re. 1-9-6 to Rs. 2-6-6 per acre, the latter 
being considered the customary or normal rate. The demand 
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CHAP, m, 0 . 30 assessed was excessive ; even now in - Tahsi'I Sirsa with a 
Land large area of rice land, the collections under a system of 
fluctuating assessment gives only an average incidence of 
eias. Ke. 1-2-10 per acre. It was during this time of exorbitant 

demands that many of the Nali villages passed from the 
hands of the Pachbadas into the hands of the Skinners and 
the Kamingos of Hansi. In 1850 Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, visited Hissar and 
ordered a regular settlement of the Rohi villages for a period 
corresponding with that of the rest of the district, that is 
up to 1860. He maintained the existing arrangements for 
the Sotar villages ; but on his second visit to the Bhatti 
territory, when he recorded the “ Memorandum regarding 
the Bhatti territory ” referred to in para. 43 of ]\Ir. Wilson’s 
. Sirsa Settlement Report, the orders passed for tlie Sotar lands of 

Sirsa (vide para. 13 of the Memo.) were made applicable to 
the Hariana tract, on the ground that it was impolitic to 
retain on the hooks the old excessive demand, and annually 
to write off the diffei-ence between it and the Ham col- 
lections. Experience had by this time shown that the rates 
demanded for the Sotar lands were excessive ; and a fair 
revenue was now to be fixed with some reference to the average 
collections of past years. 

Under these orders the Nali circles of Barwala and 
Fatehabad w'ere settled for the unexpired portion of Mr. 
Brown’s settlement. This settlement was made (with the 
exception of five villages) by Mr. Duinergue in 1852. No 
report of this settlement is extant but the following table 
shows tho assessments made, and those of the subse- 


queut settlement of 

1860-63 are 

added for 

the sake 

comparison ; — 


1852. 

1860-63. 



Rt. 

Rs. 

Fatehabad, Nali 

Baraiii ... 

... 6,314 

6,163 


Sotar 

... 40,919 

30,125 

Barwala „ 

Barani ... 
Sotar 

1 29,638 

\ 13,751 

1 9,855 


The 12 villages received from Jhind in 1861 were sum- 
marily settled till 1863. 


m 
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There is not much information as to how the above chap, ra, c. 
settlements worked. Between 1840 and 1863, the date 
of the First Revised Settlement, 68 villages changed Revenue/ 

hands in Tahsils Hissar, Hansi, Fatehabad and Barwala ; srttwnta ^ 
but of these 47 villages in the Nali tract, 25 Sotar and ^8*0 IWA 
22 Barani were sold between 1840 and 1860, either volun- 
tarily or on decrees of court, or for balances of land 
revenue. These sales were, however, mostly the result of 
the famine of 1850-51 and cannot be ascribed to the settlement 
of 1852. 


No villages were sold in Tahsils Hansi and Hissdr for 
balance and only 12 villages changed hands in these tahsils. 
► In Barwdla and Fatehabad nine villages were sold for 
balance or other causes. 


The only remissions granted during the currency of Mr, 
Brown’s settlement amounted to Rs. 9,926 in 25 villages, 
mostly in the Hariana tract. 


The period of the settlements effected by Messrs. 

Brown and Dumergue expired in 1860. Before that date iseo-ea!”"” 
various kinds of adversities appear to have befallen 
the district. And after the mutiny the impression appears 
to have been that the demand should be reduced. Before 
1860 an enquiry was made into the circumstances of villages, 
the revenue of which appeared to call for immediate re- 
duction. The enquiry was conducted by General Van Court- 
landt, the Collector. 


The result was that the assessment was increased 

by Rs. 2,928 in 17 villages and decreased by Rs. 10,003 

in 12 villages. And the Summary Settlement thus 
effected remained in force till 1863, thus filling the 
interval between the expiration of the First Regular 

Settlement and the completion of the First Revised 

Settlement. 


The following table gives some details of the alteratioua 
made in the Summary Settlement: — 



Hissab Disthict.'I Summary Seitlement, UBO-OB. fPARt 


CHAF. III.C. 

I>and 

Tabsil. 


Circle. 

ScMMABV SFTTLK. 

WEST, 1860-63. 

Eevenue 

befor. 

settle- 

Bevenaa. 

Su m in »r 7 

S a 1 1 1 • m a&t, 




I&crease. 

Decrease. 

raent of 
1863. 





Es 

Ep. 

Eg. 

Bbiw^d 

*11 <*• »• * 

...| 

Bigar 

Western Hati^na ... 


50 

46,085 

13,930 


ToUl 

i 

! 

• 1 » >; . 

at • 

60 

60,015 

Hiaii 

lik IM Itt 

It* 

Hati&ita ... 

1,625 

i 

6,392 

1,60,209 

Hittir 

l(« *«* (t* 

-1 

Bigar ... 

HarUna ... ... 

726 

1,076 

760 

44,966 

66.239 


Total .. 

t«* 



725 

1,825 

1,01,204 


IM ••• til 

... j 

Hariina 

Nail 

... 

•aa 

34,106 

29,638 

■ 

Total ... 

... 

1 

... ; 

... 

63,743 



( 

■ Bagar 

105 


24,765 


Ml «<* *•* 


Hari&oa ... ... 

... 

... 

i 7,475 



1 

N4U ; 

1 

{ 

473 

! 

1,736 

46,826 


Total 

... 

j 

i 

578 

1,736 

1 

; 79,066 


The increase taken in the Summary Settlement was 
confined to the hdrdni villages, the decrease in Hansi was 
given only in canal villages which certainly needed it, and 
in Fatehabad only in Isali villages. The object in view 
was merely the relief of villages overassessed, and this explains 
why in the Barwdla Tahsi'l and in the Fatehabad, Bagar 
and Hariana where cultivation had largely increased and 
the capabilities of the tract had improved there was no 
enhancement of revenue. 
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With the exception of 24 villages, now 28 estates, trans- Q* 

ferred from the llohtak District in 1861 already referred to Land 
above, of which 22 from the present Eastern Mariana circle 
of the Bhiwaui Tahsi'l and 6 are in the Eastern Mariana Settlement, 
circle of the Mansi Tahsil, and of the Budhlada ildqa trans- 
ferred to this district from Karnal in 1889, the whole of the 
tract included in the four southern tahsi'ls of the district 
was settled by Munshi Amin Chand in 1862-63. A variety 
of causes most prominent, among which was the destruction 
of records in the mutiny, tended to complicate the settlement 
proceedings, but the whole v\as completed and reported in 
1864 when sanction was solicited for the assessment made 
for a period of 30 years from Khaidf 1863. 

After further correspondence final orders were issued in 
1872, sanctioning the assessments for a period of 20 years only 
from Kharlf 1863. 

The following extract from Mr. Anderson's final report of 
the recent settlement of the four southern tahslls of the district 
clearly explains the basis and detailed results of Amin Chand’s 
settlement. “Me (the Settlement Officer) divided the district 
into three circles, Mariana, Bagar and Nali, and these large 
divisions and names have been retained in the present 
assessment, though it has been found convenient to subdivide 
them and treat the subdivision as circles. Mis revenue rates 
were based on the rent rates prevailing in the zamfnddri 
villages of the Skinner family for land sown, from which 
he deducted one-fourth for cesses and bad seasons, and half * 
of the balance was the revenue rate. Me did not fix 
rates for different soils, though a record was made of 
soils, but he subdivided his circles into classes and fixed 
rates for each class. He made the same deduction for the 
uncertainty in the supply of canal water and in the inun- 
dations on the Ghaggar ; and a deduction of one- half 
the rent in the villages on the Joiya. where though the 
soil was better the inundation was even more uncertain 
than on the Ghaggar. He did not assess by a special 
rate, the well-irrigated land except in the Nali, and his 
rate there was one rupee an acre. In order to provide 
pasturage for the plough cattle, he deducted and left un- 
assessed oae-fourth of the entire area of each viiiriue ; 
the deduction was made from waste as far as possible, and 
any deficiency was made up from the cultivated area 
After making this deduction he assessed on the excess waste 
one anna per acre, except in the Nali tract, where in 
consequence of the large profits made by Pachhddds he put on 1 ^ 
annas. The rates fixed for the various circles are given in 
the Mowing table:— 
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CHAP. IIT, 0, 

ClECLEI. 

Revenue e.tes. 

ijAua 

Bevenuf. 

First B«vi • 1 

E« iltmtst. „ , 

Circle. 

'A 

A 

A 

O 

Area included 
in the circle. 

Canal land irri- 
gated by 

11 ow. 

Canal land 

irrigated by 
lift. 



Well land. 

'O bO 

03 cd 
ro ^ 

§o 

^ a 
o 

0 

'0 .- 

4- ^ 

o 1 
cn 1 

O 

•C8 

As 

n 

Waste. 




Rs. a, p. 1 

Rs. a. p. ' 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. ar. p. 

1 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Hariilna 

1st 

Hdnsi Tahail 

1 

14 0 

1 0 0 



••• 

0 6 0 

0 1 0 

Do. 

2nd 

All the rest 










of the Hari- 










dna circle... 

0 15 0 

0 12 0 

«•* 


lit 

0 6 0 

0 10 

Bigar... 

Ist 

All the Bdgar 


j 








circle except 






i 




Bahai and 










Siwdni ... 

... 

... 

• 1* 

... 

... 

o 

o 

0 10 

Do. 

•2nd 

Siwani tract 

... 

... 


t ei 

... 

0 3 6 

0 1 0 

Do. 

! 

3rd 

EAhal tract 

... 

... 

1 

! ■■■ 


... 

0 3 0 

0 1 0 

Nali ... 


The whole 



i 







NAli circle. 

««* 


1 0 0 0 10 0 

0 8 0 

0 i 0 

0 14 


“Munslii Amiu C’hand not only found that he could 
not raise the revenue, but that a reduction was absolutely 
necessary. The principal ground was that the standard of 
the Government demand had, since the settlement of 1840, 
been reduced from two-thirds to one-half of the net assets. 
But besides that reason the district had suffered misfortunes 
in the mutiny and had been impoverished by the famine of 
1860-1861, and mortality among men from cholera and among 
cattle from want of fodder. He was of opinion that as 
good seasons were the exception and not the rule, and as 
the district was isolated and markets difficult to reach, it 
was overassessed, e.specially in the canal and sotar tracts, 
and he noted especially the gradual, but constant deteriora- 
tion in the soil of the Bagar circle. The rates gave a 
demand for the district of Rs. 4,1.5,489, but the revenue 
fixed was Rs. 4,10,226. The following statement gives the 
revenue of each circle just before and after the settle- 
ment of 1863 ; it includes revenue free grants and 
also the villages not under settlement, so it does not 
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a^ree with the statement at page 28 of Ami'n Chand’s 


Report : — 


Tahsil. 

Circle. 

Revenue 
before 
settlement 
of 1863. 

E 

Revenue 

after 

settlement 
of 1863. 



Bb. 

Bs. 

r 

1 

Bagar ... ... \ 

46,085 

40,240 

Bhiwaai ■.-{ 

ji 

13,930 

11,800 


Hariana i ; 



1 

(| 

21,166 

21,166* 



35,096 

32,966 


Total Tabsil ... ; 

1 

81,181 

73,206 



1,56,493 

1,38,023 

Haosi >.< !•! 

Bariana 




1 

3,716 

3,716 



1 60,209 

1,41,739 

j 

Bagar — 

44,965 

40,433 

BissAr -j 

HarUna _ 

66,239 j 

49,452 


Total Tabsil 

1 

j 1,01,204 

89,885 

j 

Hariiiua ... 

34,105 

32,875 

Barwalft 

Kali 

29,633 

23,606 


Total Tabsil 

63,743 

56,481 


Bagar ... ••• ••• ••• 

24,765 

25,388 

Fatobibad < 

Hatiana 

7,475 

7,762 

1 

Nili 

46,826 

36,288 


Total Tabsil 

79,066 

69,438 

ToIiL OT DkIBICX 


4,85,403 

4,30,749 


Land 
Bevenue. 
First ReviNd 


Not andet lettlemtnt, 
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CHAP. Ill, C. 

— “ The reductions in the Bagar of Bhiwani were 

Revenue, certainly called for in spite of a large increase in 

cultivation. Even now in 1890 the demand for the Bagar 
* ‘ circle in this tahsil is less than what was fixed in 

1840. I doubt if any reduction was necessary in the 

Western Hariana. The Eastern Hariana was not under 
setttlement. 


“ In no part of the Hansi Tahsil was there an increase. 
Even in Eastern Hariana, the richest part of the district, 
where cultivation had doubled, a slight decrease was allowed. 
Some decrease in the canal villages both of Hansi and of 
Hissar was necessary ; but the reductions given in the 
Summary Settlement had been largely in such villages. 
In every part of Hissar a reduction was made. There had 
not been so much increase in cultivation as in Hansi, the 
tahsil was partly Bagar, and the decrease of 10 ^per cent, 
was justifiable. There w'as in my opinion no necessity for 
the reduction in the Barwala, Hariana, where cultivation 
had largely increased. The reductions on the Nali circles • 
both of Fateh abad and Barwala were required, but these 

circles had been already partly relieved by the Sum- 
mary Settlement. In the Bagar and Hariana of Fateh- 
abad there was an increase, but it arose from resump- 
tions of revenue-free grants and not from enhanced assess- 
ments. 

“ In the whole tract under settlement there had been 
an increase of over 3-3 per cent, in cultivation, but one- 
fifth of this increase, or about G per cent, of the whole 
cultivation remained unassessed to supply the deficiency in waste 
required for pasturage. After taking the increase in cul- 
tivation int j consideration Amin Chand still reduced the demand 
by 12| per cent. 

** I doubt whether this reduction was necessary, and 
think that the existing demand might have been maintained 
and relief given in the Bagar, Canal and Nali tracts by an 
increased assessment in the Hariana tract.” 


assessment being light worked very well. The 
ememt. table gives details of the suspension and remissions 

granted during the currency of the settlement 
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a 

J 

'3 

■*3 

at 

.9 

*o 

cS 

a> 


Khatit J864 


Do. 1863 ^ 


Babi 1869 


Kharif 1869 
Eabi 1870 
Kbaril 1870 


Do. , 1871 


f 

I 

Eabi 1881 ■{ 
I 
I 


* i 

TdHSIL. 

j 

1 

Amount suspended. 

[ Number of villages 

1 affected. 

Amount collected. 

o 

i 

J 1 

-ta 

cd 

O « 

.e-. 

Uj 

Amount remitted. 

Date of 
remission. ' 

1 

1 

Eg. 


Es. 


1 

Es. j 


Bar'.v;ila ... 

7b0 i 

2 


... 

750 

January 1865 

PateBabad 

2,014 ; 

1 

3 

... 


2,014 

Do, 

Bbiwani ... 

9.S78 

48 

2,180 1 

i 

la 1869 ... 1 

7,963 

Ml 

Ransi 

1 

29,886 

67 

24,131 

j December ISGSl 

5,755 

January 1870 

HissAr 

1370 i 

6 

1,620 

1 

January 1870 ! 

250 

Do. 

Barwala ... 

2,047 

7 

2,047 ' 

1 

' May 1870 j 

1 

„. 


1 

Bbiwaui ... 

4,212 

13 

3,900 

To end of 1810 i 

312 


Hansi 

35d 

3 

355 

December 1869 

«*» 


Barwi'da ... 

1,334 

7 

1,334 

1870 



Fatebdbad 

j 

790 

I ® 

110 

December ISO'. 

675 

.January 1370 

Bhiwiini ... 

7,817 

22 

7,050 

To end o£ 1870 

261 


Do. ... 

765 

4 

590 

10. 

175 


Do. ... 

2,425 

I 

. 13 

i 

2.425 

To end o£ 1 8ll 

... 


To. ... 

y,G8o 

i 

3.GS5 

To end of 1812 

*•* 


Haasi 

7,434 

18 

7,484 

December 1872 



Hissar 

0,317 

25 

6,317 

Do. 

i ••• 


Barw.-ila ... 

4,243 

15 

4,243 

Do. 

... 


Fatebub.id 

3,107 

11 

3,167 

Do, 

... 


Bbiwiiai ... 

6,825 

IS 

6.825 

To end ol 1874 

... 


Hansi ... j 

1,392 

! 

6 

1,392 

November 1884 

... 


Barv.ala ... 

4,779 

23 ^ 

j 4,119 

1 Do. 

«■! 

• 


CHAP, m, 0. 

Land 

Itev«Due. 

IVorVioKbltllt 

settlemest. 


In 18/1 tlio Deputy Commissioner had asked for 
the suspension of a largo sum, but in reducing it to 
Rs. 24,986 (as above) the Commissioner pointed that Avhile 
the rainfall of the past four jears had been scanty, and the 
scarcity ia 1868-69 approximated to a famine, still the crops 
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tJfiCAP. m, c.of 1871 had generally been 
village assets had increased 

JWMIQ j 1 

i„ purposely 


up to a fair average, that 
and that the settlement 
was made purposely light in view of these repeated 
**** The demand then suspended was collected in the next 

khan'f. 


Rohtek The 24 villages (now 28 estates) which had been 

*’ transferred from Rohtak and had not been settled by Amin 

Chand remain to be dealt with. As already stated 19 
of these villages now forming 20 estates had been settled by 
Mr, Mills in 1840 for a period of 30 years. The demand 
for the 19 villages had once been as high as Rs. 26,556. 
Mr. Mills reduced the demand to Rs. 13,707. 

The revision of the settlement was made in 1870 for 
the remaining period of Amin Chand’s settlement in the rest 
of the district. 


The statement in the 
margin compares the state 
of cultivation at the 
two periods. Though cul- 
tivation had more than 
doubled all over and in 
some cases had increased 
almost four-fold, the re- 
venue was not raised, 
and in one village where 
cultivation bad doubled it 
was reduced. The resources had increased, but the object 
of the revision was apparently the reduction of the revenue 
where necessary and not its enhancement where possible. A 
comparison was made not with the circumstances of 1840 
when the settlement was made but with those of 1863 ; 
and the revenue rate used as a standard was that of the 
^Vestern Hariana of Bhiwani which is a semi-Bagar tract. 
The revenue assessed in these 19 villages has thus been 
unchanged for 5 0 years, and in 1890 it was found im- 
possible to raise it to the degree justified by the existing state 
of the villages, especially as the tract belongs to the Rf jputs. 

The remaining five villrige.s, now eight estates, had been con- 
fiscated from the jSlawab of Jliajjar in 1857, and the .‘summary 
settlement efifeeted at that time was extended to 1870. The 
revenue previous to 1870 was Rs. 11,175 and it was then reduced 
by 14 per cent, to Rs. 9,637. 

The effect of the settlement of 1870 of the 24 (now 28) 
Rohtak villages was a reduction of assessment from Rs. 24,883 
to Rs. 23,249 where an increase was undoubtedly possible. 


Incidence 
of revenue 
on cultiva- 
tion. 






m 
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The period of Amia Chand’s settlement expired in 1883, but nyif 
the assessments were allowed to run on till the new assessment 
which was in contemplation could be effected. The Second 
Revised Settlement of the present four southern tahsfls of the 
district was commenced in April 1887 and it embraced the whole mwit. 


area of these tahsils with the exception of the Budhldda Udqa. 
The basis and results of the new assessment have been fully 
described in the Settlement Report, and nothing more than a 


Bummaiy of the main points either can or will be attempted 
here. 


The theoretical standard of assessment which has been 
adopted is that the half net assets of land, in other words half 
the share of the gross produce ordinarily receivable by the land- 
lord whether in money or kind, represent the State share of the 
produce, but in practice it has been found impossible to work 
up to this standard. 

The two main facts upon which the assessment has been 
based are an increase in the area cultivated and a rise in the cash 
rents paid by tenants-at-will. 

The increase in cultivation can be gathered from the following 
figures : — 


Tahsils 


Cultivation. 



1863. 

1890. 

Bhiwini 

« • t 

100 

103 

Hdnsi 

• f • 

100 

128 

Hissdr 

• • « 

100 

137 

Fatehabad 


100 

174 


Total 

100 

134 


Of the total cultivated area of the tract under settlement 39 
per cent, is in the hands of the tenants-at-will paying rent. For 
no less than 35 per cent, of the area rents are paid in cash and 
for only 4 per cent, by hatdi or division of produce. 

Provided that it could be shown that these cash rents or any 
particular class of them were or approached competition rents, 
and were in fact paid regularly and did not merely exist on paper, 
an instrument was provided ready to hand for estimating the most 
important, and in many cases practically the only item in the 
half net assets of land realised by a non-cultivating owner. Of 
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Land Rmnni. Rents. 


hpart a; 


liand 

B»v«oaef 

Bant*. 


tsAkt, ta, 0. the total cultivated area of the tract under settlement 20 per 
^ cent, iain zaminddri villages and 17 per cent, in pattiddri villages. 

Rents are ordinarily paid at a rate per higah on the whole 
area in the tenant^s possession whether cultivated or not. Such 
rents are known as hhari pari and are, as will be shown, collected 
with wonderful regularity whether the season be good or bad. 
But the following extract from the Settlement Report will eluci- 
date the differences between rents in zanvtnddri and pattiddri 
villages and those in lhaydchdra villages : “ In the latter only 

spare land v/hich the owners cannot themselves cultivate and 
which will generally be of inferior quality is given to tenants, 
and as a rule only from year to year, and just at the com- 
mencement of the rains. If the rains are good, the whole culti- 
vated area will be sown and the landlords will get their lull rent, 
but in bad years there may be no demand for the spare land. 
The tenants at-will in hhaydchdra villages are village servants or 
mdlikdna kabza or occupancy tenants, and they wdll not rent 
land until they are certain of being able to sow it. In zaminddri 
and most pattiddri villages the case is different. The tenants hold 
nominally from year to year, but they do not mean to give up 
the land, nor the landlords to eject them at the end of the year. 
The tenants have broken up the land or have paid nazardna on 
entry ; they have built houses and settled in the village with 
no intention of leaving it and in the hope that they will not 
be ejected The landlords would hand over to others any land for 
which rent was not paid, and so the tenants j)ay year after year 
for the whole area in their possession, wdiether cultivated or fallow. 
It is only in the zamfnddn and to a less degree in the pattiddri 
villages that the rents can be regarded as true rents.” 

About the standard of true cash rent rates there could on 
the figures be no question looking to the area paying such rents 
and the proportion of that area situated in zaminddri and 
pattiddri villages. The rent rates so obtained were apph'ed to 
the cultivated area, and the results obtained agreed so closely 
with the rent realizations showm in the accounts which were 
produced by many large landlords that no room for doubt was 
left that such rent rates were paid regularly year by year without 
regard to the nature of the season, that they therefore accu- 
rately represented the true net assets of land in the district 
and could thus be used as the basis of revenue rates which 
should conform to the standard of assessment laid down. 

The area paying rent by a share of produce was so small 
that produce estimates framed in the usual way would have been 
of little independent value. Such however were prepared after 
framing estimates of yield and prices of agricultural produce and 
were used to check the revenue rates based on cash rents ; be- 
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yond this they were of little or no use. As a rule they gave rates o^ap. ni. a 
iu excess of those based on cash rents. Ijand 

BeT«DU«< 

The revenue rates so obtained when applied to the cultivated 
area brought out an assessment which together with a small assess- K»timato. 
ment on waste in the ease of villages whose waste area exceeded 
one-fourth of their cultivated area brought out a preliminary 
estimated assessment of 77 per cent, in excess of the previous dry 
assessment of the tract, i. e., the total assessment after deduction 
of an estimated assessment on account of water-advantage on the 
Western Jumna Canal. The real problem of the settlement was 
to determine how much of this large increase could be taken with 
due regard to the interests of the people. 

The tract under settlement was divided for assessment pur- 
poses into three main circles, Nali, Hariana and Edgar, as had 
been done in the settlement of 1863 ; but these again were further 
subdivided and these are in all now 19 recognized assessment 
circles. Their peculiarities need not be dwelt on here as they 
will be noticed in connection with the detailed assessment by 
circles. 

The assessment of waste area should be noticed here. In the “*• 
settlement of 1863 a fourth of the total area of each village was 
exempted from assessment, to provide pasturage for cattle 
required for agricultural purposes, and if there was not sufficient 
waste, the deficiency was made up from cultivation. But in the 
present settlement only so much of the waste Avas unassessed as 
was equal in area to a fourth of the cultivation, and where the 
waste was less than this area, the difference was not made up 
from cultivation. The rates on excess waste in 1863 were an 
anna in the Bagar and Hariana circles and an anna and a half 
in the Nali. In the Barwala and Fatehabad tahsils, where the 
waste was extensive, the assessment on it amounted to one-seventh 
of the whole. In the present settlement in each village an 
area of waste equal to one-fourth of the cultivated area has been 
exempted from assessment and the revenue rates used for the 
assessment of the balance haAm been 6 pies per acre in Bdgar circles, 

1 anna per acre in those of Hariana and 2 annas in the Nali. 

These rates are all-round rates, and it was laid down that they 
should be applied in villages only Avhere the cultivation had 
been extended and the proprietors depended mainly on it, but 
that where the whole or a large portion of the village area had 
been devoted to pasture the assessment on waste should approach 
half assets. 

The folloAving figures show the total assessment on waste at 
the sanctioned rates by tahsils : — 

Rs. 

Bhiwdni ... 877 
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OHAP. m. 0. 


Revtnue. 


Hansi 

Hissar 

Fatehdbad 


Rs. 

669 

1,081 

7,423 


Total ... 10,050 

The incidence of this on the whole waste area is 5 pies 
per acre. 

w»U-iwig»ti«n. The following extract from the Settlement Report shows how 
the question of well-irrigation was dealt within the recent Settle- 
ment. 

Tr*»tm«t oi “ The total area of well-irrigated land is only 1,982 acres 
w«u-irrig*ted in the whole tract. The following table gives details in regard 
to it : — 


XiiAsil. 

Traot. 

■ 

Area in 
1863. 

Area in 
1887. 

Average ol 
last 5 years. 

Area by 
measure' 
menti. 


f 

Eastern Hariit- a 

147 

11 

83 

69 



Western „ 

387 

15 

235 

313 

Bhiwflni ... - 


B^gar 

954 

304 

610 

621 


1 

Total Tahsil 

1,488 

390 

928 

1,038 

Hlnsi 


••• ••• 

70 

24 

32 

88 

HUs^r 




11 

4 

7 

11 


r 

Bagar 

... 

1 

2 

1 



HarUna 

1 

... 


1 

r^tehilbad .... 


Nali Sotar 

1,061 

215 

666 

71T 



„ E.'irani 

248 

43 

163 

151 



Total Tahsil 

1,305 

259 

780 

908 



Total 

2.874 

677 

1,697 

1,982 


“ From this it is seen that there is practically no irrigation 
from wells in the large Haridna tract where water is 100 feet or 
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more from the surface. Practically the whole chdhi area lies in the chap, ill, C. 
Bhiwaai Bagar including the Bagar villages ofWesteili Hariana Land 
and in the Nali circles. In the former tract water is only 
about 65 feet from the surface, and wells are common, be- naii-irtig • t e a 
cause the soil is too porous to retain water in natural 
tanks, and wells must be made and used for drinking pur- 
poses. Many of them become brackish if constantly work^, and 
even when a small quantity of barley has been sown it is almost as 
dependent on the winter rains as if there had been no well. 

I n fairly good years only a few wells are worked for irrigation, 
but in bad years most of the wells are in operation for 
a time either for drinking or for irrigation purposes. In the 
Bhiwani tahsil, the area, irrigated in 1887, the kharif of 
which year was good, was only 390 against 1,033 acres now 
shown as chdhi. In ordinary years it scarcely pays to use 
the wells for irrigation. On the Nali also, it is only in bad 
years that the lazy Paclihadas think of using the wells, 
though they have water at only 30 or 40 feet Irom the 
surface. Only 259 acres were irrigated in 1887 against 1,475 
acres in 1889-90 when the kharif was bad on the Barwdla 
Nali.” 


“ At the settlement of 1863 a rupee an acre was imposed 
on well-irrigation in the Nali circle only, and this gave 
an assessment of Us. 890 for the whole district. In this 
settlement as the area is small being a third less than in 
1363, and as the wells are used only in the worst season 
and the return to labour is small, no special rate on well- 
irrigated land was proposed, and this was accepted by the 
Financial Commissioner. Chdhi land has therefore been asses- 
sed as bdrdni.” 

In the Bhiwani tah.sd there are four assessment circles : 

Eastern and Western Hariana and the Amrain and Bahai Circles BhiwAni 
Bagar. Tahsil. 


Of the Eastern Hariana 78 per cent, is cultivated. The Hki. 

soil is generally a good loam suitable to the production of 
both summer and winter crops ; about two-thirds of the 
cultivated area is cropped in the kharif and one-third in the 
rabi. The value of land as measured by the standard of 
rents is high, due in a large measure to the proximity of the 
town of Bhiwani. Forty-six per cent, of the whole cultivation 
pays rent, and as a not inconsiderable area is in the hands of 
mortgagees, many of these rents are fairly true. The circle is 
unfortunate in its proprietary body, the majority of whom 
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OSAP. 1110., 

Ijand 

Bavenue. 

BaatemHari- 

ana. 
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a 



o 
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ca 

> 



Ps 


iS 

*< 


o 

M 


o 


'i 

cd 


a 


"o 

o 



o 

H 



Ks. 

Es. 

Es. 



{ t>j,930 

23 

33,953 

74 

Demand by halt asset rates 






( 0-9-9 

0-1-0 




( 2?,5S0 

23 

29,003 

52 

„ eauoliuneil rates 






( 0-8-0 

O-l-C 



„ announced 


1 

... 

29,325 

50 

„ ol 18S9-90 

... 

1 

19,497 

... 


made it impossible to take the full half assets rate. 


are im provi- 
dent Rajputs 
suuk in debt. 
In fact 30 per 
cent. of the cul- 
tivated area 
is mortgaged. 
The statement 
in the mar- 
gin shows 
the prelimi- 
nary and final 
revenue rates 
and the result- 
ing assessment 
and that an- 
nounced. The 
nature of the 
circle as des- 
cribed above 


W « « t e r n 
Bariina. 


The soil of this circle is lighter and more sandy than that 
of Eastern Hariana and therefore inferior and the percentage of 
area cultivated in the rabi is less. The proprietary body is 



1 1 
[ 

1 


. 


! 

i 


a 

i 

§ : 



u 



o 


P4 


•r? 

**5 


C} 


3 ! 

u 

d 


S 

U 

I 

o 

1 ^ 

^ O 

o 

H 

a 
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i 

Es. 

1 

Es. 1 

Es. 


( 

i 15.977 

173 , 

16,150 

S7 

Demand by hall assft rates ' 

] . 

1 



i 

1 

( 0-5-9 

i 

1 



1 

,, tanctioQ ed rates ... 

j 15.977 

173 

16,150 

37 


I 0-5-9 




„ acnoanccd 

j 

... 

... 

16,625 

■'41 

„ o£ 18S9.90 

... 

... 

1 1 793 

1 

i 


inferior as Jats 
only hold 8 
per cent, and 
Rajputs, 
Hindu and 
Mussa 1 m a n, 
54 per cent. 
18-6 per cent, 
of the area is 
sold and mort- 
gaged ; but 
only 7-8 per 
cent.to money- 
lenders. Land 
is of less value 
and the rent 
rate lower 
than in. 
Eastern 
H a r i a n a. 


The table in the margin gives details of assessment with 

rates. - ^ 
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Land 
R'-venua. 
Auuuin B&g&t. 


This circle includes almost half the tahsi!. Seventy-four per CHAP, ill, C, 
cent, of the area is cultivated. The soil is lif^ht in the extreme 
and undergoing deterioration and the whole tract is a sea of 
shifting sandhills inter.sper.s3d in tlie eastern part with firmer 
valleys between. The area of cultivation decreased during the 
currency of the expired settlement and population also fell of! 
between 1S69 and 18S t, but has slightly recovered during the 
Ia.st decade. Jawar is sown on 1 per cent, of the area and 
rabi crops occupy only 2 per cent. The tract is, howevei', 
more fortunate in its proprietor.^ 42 per cent, of the area being 
Iiekl by Jats though mostly liagris. Hajput.s hold 84 j^er cent. 

Land is of course of far less value than in the other circles. 

Rents have not risen since 1863 and average only 7 annas 
10 pies in zxiniacldri and 7 annas in h'layddidni villages. Only 3 
_ percent, of the area 


a 

O 


Demand at lialUsset rates 

,, sanctioned rates 

„ (.nuouneed 

of lt)8U-yy 


Bs. I 
I 36,933 ; 
i1 0-3.9, 
! 36,923 I 
It 0-3 9 


a 

O 

Bs. 

656 
0 - 0-6 
656 
0-0 6 


o 

E-i 

Be. 

37,479 

S7 479 

37.550 

36,225 


has been mortgaged 

o o 

to money-lenders. 
The half assets rate 
on cultivation was 3 
annas 9 pies per acre, 
which gave an in- 
crease of only 3 
per cent. The 
details of the assess- 
ment are as per 
margin. 


light. 


The Bahai Bagar of Bhiwani and the Siwaui Bdgar of Bahai-siwAni 
Hissar have since tlie a.sses.sment been clubbed into one circle®^®^*’- 
and included in Tahsil Bhiwani. The soil of the Bdhal Bdgar 
is even more sandy than that of Amrain with fewer loamy 
patche.s. Cultivation has been stationary since 1S63. Bagri 
Jats hold 75 per cent, of the area; and alienations are very 
Rents have not risen since 1863 and the average 

rate is 6 annas 2 pies 

per acre. The half 
asset rate fixed* was 
3 annas, and 2 annas 
10 pies was propo.sed 
as a revenue rate, 
but the former rate 
was fixed by the 
Financial Commis- 
sioner. The assess- 
raentis as per 


D»ma.ud at. half a^set rale 

„ saoctioued rates 

,. announced 

,, of 1S39-UU 



margin. 
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CBAF. in, 0. southern part of the Siwani Bagar is much like the 

Bahai Bagar, but the northern part is better. Daring the 
Revenue, period of settlement cultivation has increased 15 per cent. 
SiwAm Bagar. Rajpiits each own 33 per cent, of tlie circle, but tbe 

latter have sold or mortgaged 26 per cent. There has been a 

rise in rents since 
settlement. The aver- 
age rent rate in 1886 
for the whole circle 
was 7 annas 9 pies 
and for the zmninddri • 
villages 10 annas 4 
pies. The half assets 
rate was fixed at 4 
annas, and 3 annas G 
pies was after hesita- 
tion accepted as a 
revenue rate. 


1 

j 

p 

O 

1 1 

3 

o 

i 

1 

OQ 

a 1 

1 


P 

O 

O 

W 

<9 

P4 

a 

n 

eS 

p 


p 

a 




O 

O 

H 

M 

Demand by half asset rates 

Hs. i 
i 21.51G 
‘ ) 0 4-0 ' 
t 18.853 

Bs. j 
115 1 

Bs. 

1 561 

29 

„ sanctioned rates 

O-U 6 i 
115 

18,968 

13 

,, announced 

1 0-3-6 

00-6 1 


1,3 

„ of IbSU-'JO 


... 

10,733 

... 


For the purposes of asses.sment the Hansi talisil was divided 
int<j three circles; the Eastern, the Western and the Canal 
Ifariana. On the abolition of the Barwala tahsil after the 
rea-ssessnKMit, thirteen villages from that tahsil were, incorporated- 
in the \Vcsieru Harianaor Hansi. 


Eastern This circle comprises two-thiid.s of the tahsil. Towards the 
triana. ^outii the Soil is a good loam, but in ti c; north it is light and hrs 
been longer under cultivation. Population has increased 
bv 12 per cent, in tlie last decade arnl dining the cun’ency 
of tlio expired settlement cultivation lias increased 35 per cent, 
i-.ud bO per ceiit. of the total area is cultivated. The area 
of ]ivd is fairly huge and 20 ] er cent, of cultivation is 
crujiped in the rabi. Jats hold over 50 jku' cent, and Hajpiits 
'20 per f-ent. Forty-tw(t out of 55 villages are hhyuc’idfa and 68 
])cr cent, of tlie cultivation is in the hands of proprietors. Only 
3 per cent, of the area has been alienated to money-lenders. 
The 'materials for estimating a true rent rate are scanty. The 
half assets rate was fixed at 7 annas and 6 pies, and G annas 6 2)ie3 
was proposed as a revenue rate, but this was raised to 7 annas 
per acre ; the total assessment, however, announced was 3 
per cent, below the demand brought out by this rate in 
accordance with the direction of His Honor the Lieutenant- 
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Rs. 
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D«mand 

by ball asset rates 

c 73.029 
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1 78.29.1 

1 

! 90 



( 0-7-6 

0-1-0 



» 

proposed revenue 
rates. 

( 67,626 

1 0-6-6 

266 

0-1-0 

67.S92 

1 

Co 

U 

sanctioned rates ... 

r 72.828 

206 

73.094 

! 

1 

«■» 

I * * 



1 0-7-0 

0-1 0 


i 

1 

i 

It 

announced 

... 

1 

1 

70.R35 

72 

i 

II 

of 18 9-90 

• «4 

... 

11,250 j 

1 

i 

... 


Governor, who chap, iir, a 

in passing or- LTiTd ' 

deis on the Reveime. 

B a a t e r n 
a .s S 0 -S S mentHawdna. 

pointed out 
that special 
caution was 
necessary in 
assessing up 
to full rates 
the estates ot 
peasant pro* 
prietors, more 
es p e.e i a 1 1 y 
those of Raj- 
puts. The 
statement as 
per margin 
gives details 
of the assess- 
ment. 


The Western Hariana 
from the Eastern Hariana 


does not differ 
in point of soil 
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Ba. 

Ra. 

Rs. 


Pemand hj half asset rates 

t 32,705 

175 

32,880 

57 


i 0-6-3 

01-6 




r 31,397 

176 

31,672 

51 

sanoUoned rat*s 



1* 0-6-0 

• 0-1-6 



„ announced 

... 

- 

31,270 

49 

„ ol 1889-90 

... 

... 

20,920 

... 


very materiallyH^sn*. 
except in a few 
villages in the 
northern and 
southern parts 
where light 
sandy soil is 
found. J a t s 
hold 62 and 
Rajputs only 
1 4 per cent. 

The average 
rent rate of all 
villages 
was 11 annas 
2 pies and that 
in zaminddxi 
villages 13 

annas 8 pies. 

The assess- 
ment was as 
per margin ; 
while with the 
addition of 
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CHIP, in, c. 
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'vill be dealt 
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Canal Hari^oil. 
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43,208 

80,160 

43 

The canal 
circle of Hansi 
divides the 


' L , Eastern and 

Western 

Hariana each into two parts. In the settlement of 1863 
ns in that of 1840 canal-irrigated land had been assessed in its 
irrigated aspect, i. the additional revenue due to irrigation 
was fixed and included in a lump land revenue assessment. 
A calculation has been made with a view of determinino" 
how much of this old lump assessment can be taken to be 
on account of revenue due to canal-irrigation. The result 
is as follows : — 


% 


Rs. 

Tahsll Hansi ... 44,136 


„ Hissdr ,. 


5,008 


Total 49,144 

Oanaianen. In the settlement of 1890-1, in accordance, with the 
general principles of assessment now in force, canal-irrigated 
land was assessed in its unirrigated aspect, i. e., at rates used 
in assessing unirrigated land of similar quality and advantages 
and the inciease of revenue due to canal-iriigation has been 
left to bo realized by owner’s rates which w'ill be noticed be- 
low. In accordance with this principle the preliminary half asset 
rates for canal-irrigated land in their dry aspect were taken as the 
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same as those for unirvigated land in the neighbouring bdrdni vil- chat yiit, 0. 
ages. In the Canal Hariana, nearl}’’ the whole of wliieh is i.and 
situated within the Eastern Hariaua, this rate was 7 annas ^n7*°air»n 
6 pies, and it was supported by tiie accounts of landlord’s ment. 
collections. Rent statistics were not of much use. The actual 
canal-irrigated land paid batdi rent, while the land which 
paid cash rent was mostly bdrdni land in canal villages, and these 
rents were lower than those in adjacent purely hnrdni 
villages. In fact the rise in the bed of the canal has increased 
the area of irrigation, and cash rents paid with 
regard to the old lump fixed assessment have not as yet 
adjusted themselves. The final revenue rate ])roposed for all 
cultivated land, whether irrigated or not, in canal villages, 
was 7 annas per acre. But on the ground that cultivation 
was secure and fodder safe, that in year of scarcity there is 


a great demand 

for 

land 

in canal village.^, 

the Financial 
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bd' dni rate 

Demand by half asset 
ratei 
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31,833 

0-7-6 

27,3119 

0-7-6 

j 167 

j 0-1-0 

54,802 

67 

was kept at 7 
annas. The 

„ proposed rates .. 

( 

t 

34 214 
U-7-0 

28,482 

0-7-0 

1 167 

0-1-0 

64,893 

66 

assess m e n t 
details are as 

,, sanctioned rates 

f 

1 

29,244 

0 7-0 

29,127 

0-8-0 

167 

0-1-0 

68,538 

66 

per margin. 

„ announced 



... 


58,613 

67 


„ of 1889-90 ... 



... 

1 

35,171 




This statement show's the demand for 1889 90 after deduc* 
tionsof the fixed assessment on account of water-advantages as 
calculated above. The circle is a good one. Cultivation (including 
fallow) increased by 2.3 per cent, during the last settlement, 
and the irrigated area by 10 per ceirt. Flow has been largely 
substituted for lift irrigation. Within the last decade population 
has increased by some 25 per cent. Rajputs hold only 1 
per cent, of the area, while Jdts hold 52 per cent. 

The tahsiT has been divided for assessment purposes into Tahsii. 

four circles : (1) Bagar, (2) Western Haridna, (3) Eastern Hariana, 
and (4) the Canal Hariana. The second and third are 
each divided by the canal circle into tw'O portions. Since the assess, 
meat the Barwdla Hariaua circle, consisting of 24 villages, has 
been added to the tahsil. 
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CHAP, me. 

Land 

R«T«nua. 

ciicte. 


Hissar Distriot.] 

This circle is intermediate between the pare Bagar and the 
Hariana. Sandy ridges are common, but between them are good 
valleys of loam which are beaefitted by the drainage from the 
sandhills. There is a fair area under rabi crops for a Bagar 
circle. Jats hold 50 per cent, and Rajputs 10 per cent., and the 
Skinner family and j\rahajans 5 per cent. Population has been 
stationary for the last 35 years, but cattle have increa.sed largely. 

- j I — Forty-two per 

cent, of the 
area is held by 
tenants-at-will. 
The average 
rent rate in 
188G was 10 
annas 4 pies 
and in zamin- 
ddri villages 
above 1 1 annas 
per acre. The 
table in the 
margin shows 
the assess- 
ment. 
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„ aanclioned rates ... 
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... 1 33,320 
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„ of 1S89-90 


... 1 

... i 23.673 

j 



£6 


42 


41 


In this circle cultivation has increased by 2 1 per cent, since 
1863 and now 81 per cent, of the whole area is cultivated. The 
.soil is better than in the Bagar, but some of it is showing .signs 
of exhaustion. Population has not increased since 1868. Jats 
hold 35 per cent, Rajpiits 10 percent., and the Skinner family 
and Mahdjans 28 per cent, of the whole area. Rents have risen 
since 186.3 by 50 per cent, in hhaydehara villages. The average 
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Ks. ; Rs. 
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Demand by hall asset rates 

j 17,885 : 164 

1 0-6-6 ! C-1-0 

18,049 

77 

„ sanctioned „ 

1 15,134 i 164 

I 0-66 ' 0-1-0 

15,298 

60 

„ announced 

... i ... 
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16,050 

48 

„ of 1889-90 
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I 

••• •*« 

t 

10,187 j 
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... 


rent rate is 12 
annas and 
that in tavafn- 
ddri villages 
13 -annas 7 
pies. The half 
assets rate of 
6 annas 6 pies 
gave an im- 
practicable in- 
crease of 77 
per cent. The 
final assess- 
ment is as per 
margin. 




HtssAB District.] Canal Assessment, Eastern Baridna. [Part A. 


V 


The soil of tliis circle is a good loam, and it is situated in chap, iil, c. 
proximity to the markets of-Hissarand Hausi. ('ulrivation, £7^^ 
including fallow, has increased 35 per cent., and there is stiii Bev^nue. 

1 G per cent, waste. Jats hold only 31 and Rajputs as imicli *^“*^“* 

20 percent. The Skinners and Mahajans own 36 i3er cent. 

The Alussahnan Rajputs are alienating their land (juiekly. 

There was a large decrease in population between 1868 and 1881, 
but it has now more than recovered itself. Cattle have 
doubled and rents have risen. The average rent in Z'lmi'uldri 
villages in 1S8G was 14 annas 10 pies per acre l^n one-fitth of the 
cultivated area of the circle The half assets rate was 7 annas 
and the revenue rat.e proposed 6 annas ; but the latter was 
~ raised to 6 

annas G pics 
per acre. But 
it was found 
impo.ssible to 
assess fully up 
to thi.s latter 
rate except in 
zam i nd <lr { 
villages where 
it was exceed- 
ed. The assess- 
ment was a.s 
per margin. 

The Hariana tract of the old Barwala tahsil \Vas Hariaun Tract 
divid^ into two circles, the Eastern and the Western. The soil of waia T^hsu^^' 
both is a good loam merging sometimes into sandy soil in the West- * 
ern, and occasionally into stiff clay (ddkar) in the Eastern circle. 
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„ of lHsy-90 ... 1 


2i.t97 i 



In the ^\e.steIu ciicle cultivation including fallow hasincrea.s- 
ed by 82 per cent, since 1863, and population by 29 per cent 
since 1868 Jats own 50 per cent, of the area. There is only 
one vvmtnddri village so that the average rent rate of the circle is 
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Demand by half asset rates 
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! 29,0.53 
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15,265 



not a true one. 
The circle is 
on the whole 
most prosper- 
OU.S, and was 
assessed as per 
'margin, it be- 
ing found im- 
pos-siblcto take 
the very large 
increase of 127 
per cent, given 
by the half 
asset rates. 
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Canal Haridna 


Hissar District.] Canal Assessment, Haridna Tract. [Part A. 


In the Eastern Hariaiia 25 per cent, of the area is in zamin- 
(Idi villa^ii s) that a true rent rate can be deduced. Jatshold 
55 per cent, and RajjaUs 11 per cent, of the area f ho tract is 
almost as ,goo l as tl e Iiansi Hariar.a. Population and cattle 
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annas 6 pies. 
The assess- 
ment was as 

(ro[Oaed j 

28, -239 

262 
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per margin, 

fanctiooed j 

0-t) 0 

0-1-0 


the announced 

announcad 

of 1889-90 

1 

1 


i 28,350' 61 

i 

17,610 

demand being 
considerab 1 y 
below th a t 


given by half asset rates. 


The 45 villages in the.^e two circle.s have been distributed 
between Tahrdl.s Han^i, Hissar, and Fatehabad. Thirteen are 
now ill Hansi as already lorticed, 24 from the Barwala Haritlna 
of Hissar and the rest are in Fatehiibad. 


The sepa- 
rate figures for 
the Barwala 
Ilariiina villa- 
ges are as per 
margin. 

The canal 
circle, as iu 
Tahsi'l Hansi, 
divides the 
Eastern and 
W estern Hari- 
ana circles in- 
to two parts. The half assets rate fi.xed for Ldrdni land in the 
canal circle of Hissar, and for canal-inigatcd land in its dry as- 
pect, was 7 annas per acre for villages to the (ast and 6 ar.nas 
6 pies for villages to the west of Hissar. The revenue rate 
actually proposed was G annas 6 pies per acre. This was accept- 
ed, but it was indicated that irrigated land might be assessed at a 
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llissAR District.] Canal 


Assessment, Canal Haridna, [Part A. 
Tahsil Fatehdhdcl. 
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13,020 



s o m o w ]i a t 
higher rate 
than this. Canal 
land near His- 
sar was assess- 
ed much above 
the sanctioned 
rates, as it fet- 
ches higli rent 
.as market gar- 
dens. The 
assessment was 
as per margin. 


This statement shows the demand for 188U-90, after deduction 
of the fixed assessment on account of water-advantage as calcu- 
lated above. 

The Fatehsibad tahsil as now constituted is divided into seven 
assessment circles as follows : the Eastern and Western Bagar, 
the llariana, the llattia Nali Barani and the llattia Sotar Nali 
(corresponding to the Nali Barani and Nali Sotar circle of the 
old Futehabal tahsil /, the Tohana N<ili Barani and the Tohana 
Nali Sotar (corresponding to the Nali Barani and Nali Sotar 
circles of the old Barwaia tahsil). 

The soil of the circle is better than that of the western part 
of the Bhiwani tahsil, it c:ntains more loam and sandhills are less 
common. Cultivation has increased by 24 per cent since 1863. 
Bdjra and moth are the only crops, and the soil cannot stand 
constant cropping. Tlie proprietors are mostly Biigri Jats, and 
all the villag(!s but one are held on the hhai/dc'iura tenure. On 
2 per cent, ot the area has been alienated to money lenders. The 
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tat 


viilaires was 8 annas. The half 
asset rate was 
taken at 4 
annas, and the 
revenue rate 
proposed was 

3 annas 9 pies, 
partly in order 
to allow lor 
probable f u - 
turn deterioTa- 
tion of soil. 
The Financial 
Commissioueri 
however, rais- 
ed the rate to 

4 annas, the 
half assets rate. 
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Canal Eariioft 


Tahtil Fatak- 
abad. 


WMtarn Bigar. 
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Hissar District.] Assessment, Tahsil Patehdhdd, [t*ART A. 

Haridna Circle. 

The Eastern Bagar of Fatehabad is a margin land between 
the poor Bagar and the good Hariana, and it possesses in some 
degree the good qualities of both. It has an area of 128,001 
acres, of which 20,634 acres or 16 per cent, is culturable 
waste. Of its 32 villages, only 13 are 6AaydcAdm and 40 per 
cent, of the whole cultivated area lies in the twelve z^minddri 
villages. More than half of the cultivation is in the hands of 
tenants-at-will paying cash rents and most of these ca«h rents 
are fairly true. The circle, therefore, affords very trustworthy 
evidence of the value of land and of what the revenue rate should 
be. The average half rent in 1886 in Z'imfnddri villages was 
6 , “2 annas, in 6,1 annas, in bhuynchdra 5;!, annas and in 

the w h o le 
circle 61 anna.s. 
U p o u these 
averages a half 
assets rate of- 
61 annas was 
fixed, but the 
revenue rate 
actually le- 
comm end eil 
and sanctioned 
was only 41 
annas. J a t s 
hold 20 per 
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announced 


of 1889-00 


28,-19> 


15,220 


87 


cent, and tlie Skinner family 25 per cent, of the circle ; the rest lie- 
longs to Paclihadas ivho are poor eultivator.s. The latter were as- 
sessed below and the zdniin idri villages above the sanctioned 
rates. 


Handna Circle. Of the area of thi.s circle 78 per cent is cultivah cl, the 
soil is light in parts, but suitable to the rainfall. It is mostly 
held by good cultivator.s and tenant.'^-at -will cultivati* 40 per 
cent. The 2 viil.ngcs include 20 per cent, of the circle, 

and the average rent rate in the.se villages in 1886 was 13 
annas Spies and in the bAoj/dc/nh'a village.s 12 ann.as jier acre. 
It u as iinpos.sible to take the great increase of 135 per cent, 
given by the half assets rate of 6 annas 6 pies per acre, and 
a revenue rate of 5 annas was proposed and sanctioned. The 
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Fatehdbdd Noli Bdrdni. 
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asses s m e n t chap, ni, c. 
was as per 


margin. 


1S5 


81 


80 


Since 
the assessment, 
eight villlagea 
from the Wes- 
tern Haridna 
circle of the 
o 1 d Barwdla 
tahsil have 
been added to 
the circle. In 
these the de- 
mand of 1889- 
would be Ks. 


Land 
Revenue. 
Hariana Circle 


90 was Ks. 8,000 ; by revenue rates the demand 
17,091, while Ks. 16,705 was the demand announced. 

This circle consists of 25 villages lying between the Ghaggar^^^B^'j^jJ’ 
and Joiya streams and out of the reach of floods. It is thus 
situated in the centre of the Rattia (Fatehabad) Nali Sotar ' 
circle (see below). 

The villages are in all respects similar to Hariana villages. 
Cultivation has increased 202 percent, since settlement and 
25 per cent, of the whole area is still waste. Population in- 
creased by 27 per cent, between 1868 and 1881, but Pachhddas 
hold 41 percent, and Jats only 7 percent, of the area. The 
Skinner family holds over 33 per cent. Tenants-at will paying 
cash rent rates in Z'lmfnddri villages cultivate 25 percent, of the 
whole area. The average of such rents is 13 annas 9 pies and 
of all rents 13 annas 5 pies. The half assets rate for cultivated 


land was fixed at 6 annas 9 pies and the rate on 
1 anna 6 pies per acre. It was impossible to take 
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excess waste at 
the increase of 
213 per cent, 
brought out 
by these rates. 
The revenue 
rate was 5 
annas 6 pies 
and the rate 
on excess 
waste was 
raised to 2 an- 
nas per acre. 
Tihe assess- 
ment was as 
per margin. 
It is some- 
what under 
revenue rates 
all round, but 
the increase in 
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lialya (Fatehdbdd) Ndli Sotar. 


CHAP. Ill, c. zimiaid)i villages is 171 per cent, and in bhaydchdra villages 81 

Land per cent. 

Raven ua. 

N4U B*rdm. I'ljG soil of tlic ciicle is v'ory similar to that of the circle last 

described, but it is situated to the south of the Ghaggar 
Bir^ni. and Joiya streams, and not between them. Cultivation nas 
more than doubled, and over 25 per cent, of the area is still waste. 
Pachadas hold 7 per oent., Jats 30 per cent., and Kajpiits 15 per 
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cent. The 
average rent 
rate is 13 an- 
nas 9 pies for 
the whole cir- 
cle and in 
zam ind dri 
villages 14 an- 
n a s 1 pie. 
The half assets 
rate adopted 
was 6 annas 9 
pies, but the 
revenue rate 
used was 5 
annas 6 pies. 


Mtya (rateii* 

ibAdjNAiiSatar, This circle consists of the villages of the old Fatehabad 
tahsi'l whose lands are either wholly or partially flooded by the 
Ghaggar or Joiya streams, and which are thus characterized 
by the pre.sence of an iron clay soil (wtar) on which no cultivation 
can be carried on unless it is flooded. Many of the villages on 
the fringe of the flooded area contain hdrdni soil which is generally 
a sfood loam similar to that in Hariana tracts. There is also a 
certain amount of well-irrigation, but no extra assessment has 
been made on this account. 


The following table gives statistics of area ; — 



CULTITATIOS. 

CULTUBABLB. 


j 

Bdr.tni. ‘ 

1 1 
Cotar. Chihi. ; 

Total. 

! 

•Tadi'd. 

^ Kadi'm 

Total. 


Acres j 

Acres, , Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

, Acres. 

Ac-ea. 

1863 

42,603 

I 15,196 ^ 668 

38,457 

3.545 

97,001 

102,546 

1890 

8.5,316 

36,1,36 ' 517 

! 1 

1,21,903 

677 

38,8U 

89,491 
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had) Ndli Solar. 

The assessment of the purely hdrani soil in this circle CHAP. Ill, C* 
presented no special difficulty as tenants-at-will commonly 
pay cash rents for such land which are due and are paid, as 
in other circles, in oood as well as in bad years, and on the^badiNiUSotw. 
whole area hold whether sown or not. Tlie aveiage rent rate on 

such land in the zammcldri villages of the circle was in 
1886 13 annas 9 pies and for the whole area held by tenants- 
at-will 13 annas 4 pies per acre. The half assets rate was 
taken at 6 annas 9 pies per acre, the produce estimate rate 
being 7 annas 10 pies. It was very different in the ease of 
the s)l ir land the assessment of which w^as the most difficult 
part of the settlement. When such land is not cultivated by 
the proprietors, the rent is almost invariably taken in kind, 
cash rents for solar land are so rarely taken that they give no 
safe basis for a revenue rate. The area inundated varies enormous- 
ly, e. g., the proprietor of a small village got one year nothing 
and in the next Rs. 3,000, or thirty times his old revenue. 

One way out of the difficulty would have been to give the 
solar lands a fluctuating assessment as was done in a similar 
case in the Sirsa tahsil, but the people, remembering probably 
the old days of the collections, w'ere unanimously against 

th is. The manner in which the problem w'as solved may best be 
given in Mr. Anderson’s own words ; — 

“ I have been guided very much by what was done in the 
Sirsa Nali by Mr. Wilson. His estimates of yield, which have 
always been considered very moderate, were accepted by me, 
and the prices used in valuing the produce were somew hat lowmr 
than were applied in the parts of the district with larger markets 
and better communications.” 

“ Of the 25,089 acres subject to produce rents 11,783 acres 
paid one-third, and 1 2,9 1 9 one-fourth of the grain It is not 
common to take a share of the straw' with the larger share of the 
grain, but in most cases an extra is taken, known as serina, 
and it is generally 4 sers a maund more on the landlord’s share. 

The Government share of the whole produce was fixed as 
equivalent to one-sixth of the grain, and this was considered 
moderate. The result wms a rate of one rupee per acre. In 
the settlemnet of 1863, Munshi Amin Chand fixed for 
solar land on the Ghaggar 10 annas and on the Joiya 8 annas, but 
he assessed more nearly at 12^ annas, and treated each village on 
its own merits with but little regard to his rates. In the pre- 
liminary report an all-round rate on solar of 12 annas was 
suggested, but it was recommended that in detailed assessment 
differential soil rates should be used, the soils being classified 
according to the crops usually growm upon them. This was 
wljat was clone in Sir.sa, and the rate,s sanctioned for that tahsil 
^Yere— 


OHi^.ra,a 
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Rs. A. P. 

... 2 0 0 
... 1 0 0 
... 0 8 0 

“The rates actually used were only Hs. 1-12-0, 0-12-0 and 
0 6-0. The rates used in the fluctuating assessment of the Nali 
villages in Sirsa for the cropped ai*eas are — 


LAod 
Reiraiia*. 
Kfttys (Fatoh- 
ibAd) N&U Sotar. 


Rice land 
Wheat „ 
Other „ 


Rice 

JowAr . . . ••• 

Other kharif crops 
Wheat and mixtures of wheat 
Other rabi crops 


Rs. A. P. 
...2 8 0 
... 0 12 0 
...080 
...18 0 
... 0 12 0 


“ The first set of rates applied to the average areas of the 
last four years gave a rate of 12 annas, the second of 10 annas, 
and the third 14 annas. Had the years for which the records 
were prepared been average years, in regard to the area inun- 
dated and the area cropped, the rates proposed might with safety 
been applied to the whole recorded sotai' area. As a fact they 
were far better than ordinary years. The floods were high and 
seasonable. For Sirsa a continued even flow on the Ghasrgar is 
sufficient ; but for Barvvdla and Fatehabad, where the river is 
more confined within its banks, a high flood is necessary to top 
the banks and inundate the lands beyond, and when there is a 
high flood the area inundated is very large. The fluctuations in 
the flooded area in b^rtehabid and Barwala must therefore be 
great, and greater than th are in Sirsa. The area of aotur 
in 1863 was only 15,196 acres; and now it is recorded as 
36,136 acres. The average for the ten years before 1887 was 
only 18,000 acres. In para 35 of the Assessment Report reasons 
are given in detail for the conclusion that we could not safely 
regard the soiar area as more than 18,000 acres or just half 
the recorded area ; and that it was only to this area that we 
could apply our rates, whether all-round rates or crop rates. 


“ The rate of one rupee worked out from produce estimates 
gave a demand of Rs . 18,000. In order to apply the Sirsa rates 
for fluctuating assessment, the .18,000 acres were divided 
among crops according to the areas of the last four years, 
which made up a total of 36,136 acres — rice being, however, re- 
tained at its full figure and not halved as it is grown on land 


Hissa-R DistRiCT.] Fatehdhdd Tahsd Ratya {Fatehdbdd) [Part A. 

Nali Solar, Jssessmenl of the Circle. 

which is almost always flooded. The details are given in chap, m, 0. 
para. 6 1 of the Assessment Report. The result was an estimate 
of Ks. 18,267, as the revenue of 36,136 acres, or practically 
8 annas an acre. In Hissarasin Sirsa the hard clay sotar soil bad mu soiwr. 
will grow nothing unless flooded. In villages which for 3 ears 
have not been reached by the floods the people are beginning to 
work up this hard soil, but such villages have been treated as 
hdrdai and not solar villages. Tne financial Commissioner ac- 
cepted the total assessment of Rs. 18,267 on the understanding that 
the detailed assessment should be done on the crop rates used in 
the fluctuating assessments in Sirsa, applied to such areas as the 
special circumstances of each village justified. This was done in 
all villages where rice was grown to any extent and the result was 
a demand which could as a rule be taken. But in other villages, 
the crop rates could not be applied so successfully, as it is not the 
soil but the time that the land becomes fit for the plough that 
determines whether gram or wheat will be sown. If the floods are 
early and the land is sufficiently drj^ in September gram is then 
sown, whereas if the floods are late and the ground not ready for 
ploughing until October or Xovem*bor wheat will be put down on 
the same soil. This explains why in 1885-86 four-fifths of the area 
cropped grew gram, and in 1887-88 less than a fourth grew gram 
and aim ) 3 t three-fourths wheat. It was unsafe therefore to 
accept the crop areasas in ail cases a safe basis. All facts connected 
with the inundation of each village were fully considered and dis- 
cussed with the people, and the revenue announced was received 
by the people, with the single exception of the proprietor of a 
zaminddri village. ” 

“ The result of the half asset rates for sotar, hdrdni and waste th* crt^*"* *** 
on the areas of 1836 was a demand of Rs. 52,544 against an 
existing demand of Rs 30,110, and on the areas of 1690 a 
new demand of Rs. 63,312. Population had increased between 
1868 and 1881 by 26 p?r cent ; cultivation of hdrdni land had 
quite doubled an I about this there was no doubt, and as for the 
s }tttr an area equal to a thirl of the cultivation was still waste, 
file cattle had increased 50 per cent, up to 1885 and in 1890 
the cattle numbered 62,379 as against 41,134 in i863, and this 
circle is the richest in cattle of the whole district ; on the other 
hand, as a set-off against this great increase in prosperity is the 
fact that Paehhadis and Ranyfhars own 33 and Jats only 20 , 
of the land : and it was impossible to raise the demand on 
such cultivators by 110 per cmt. The alienations in this circle 
amount to 16 per cent, of the total cultivation, but they have 
been made mostly by absentee proprietors in favour of residents, - 
and this is entirely a gain. The rate for the hdrdni area was 
reduced to 5^ annas which was also the rate in the villages of 
the tract which have no flooded area. The bdrdni rate wa? 
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flooded land. 

CHAP. ni. c. sanctioiiGcl by the Fintin<*iiT.I Comtuit^^ioucr, but be raised here 
£7nd as ia other subdivisions of the Nali, the rate on waste from 1 

RnTenue. to 2 annas. ” 

Aaeisment ot 

the Circle. followini!; table "ives the result of the total assess- 

o o 

meat : — 




Oil so ai . 

Drmanil by bait asset rat-ij 

R... 

1 27,102 

1 0.12-0 


l)ropuse(l revenue rates ... 

. 18,267 

1 

11 

rates 

( 0-8-0 

( 18.267 

tf 

annoiiitCeil ... ... 

1 0-8 0 ; 
..., 1 

11 

of isyj 90 

... 1 


0,1 

On waste. 

f 

! T, tal. 

1 neff a'»e 

ai ai i . 


per cent. 

Rs. 

1 

Hs. 

1 Rs. 


36,210 

1,6.59 

61,971 

116 

0-6-9 

0-1-6 

1 


29,505 

1,659 

49,431 

64 

0-5-6 

0-1-6 

1 


29,505 

j 

49,984 

66 

0-5-6 

0-2-0 j 





50,110 

66 

... 

... 1 

30,11' 

... 


T>jh4n» (Bur- This tract in its ji’cneral features resembles the circle last 
w4i»)N4ii Solar. (.[^y same uifhculties in assessment had to be 
laced. The asse.ssment was base I on the same principles and the 
rates worked out as in the otdier Sotar circle as shown in ti e 
following quotation from tlie Settlement Keport 


Rates for 
flooded l&ud. 


“ In the ISVdi of Barwala the same process was carried out 
in regard to the sot a land.s as in the Fatehabad Nali. The 
prices and estimates of yiidd were tlie same. Of the 12,789 
acres paying produce rents. 7,273 paid a third and 5,458 a fourth. 
It was therefore .safe to fi.v tiie Government share of the whole 
produce at one-si.\th of the grain. Applied to corrected areas 
(those in the I’reliniinary Ueport were wrong), tlie produce esti- 
mate came <»ut practically at the same as for Fatehabdd, the 
larger area under wiieat counterbalancing the decrease' in rice. 
The total area of recorded was 17.617 acres as against 8,287 
acres in 1863. The average of the ten years before 1887 was 
9,349 acres, and for re.asons similar to tliose given in the case of 
Fatehabdd the area ofso-di? to be used as the basis of a fixed 
assessment was taken at 9,500 acres. The rates used in the 
fluctuating assessment of tlie JSir.-ia Nali were applied to this area, 
and the estimate derived was hs. 8,978. As the unflooded 
soiar grows no crop, this was regarded a.s the demand on 17,617 
acres, and liere as in Fatehdb.ul the result is an all-round rats of 
8 annas. The same proposals were made in both circles and they 
were accepted.” 


The half assets rate for the hdrdni land in this circle was chap^ in. C,^ 
fixed at 6 annas 9 pies per acre and the revenue rate adopted was 
Gannas as against 5 annas 6 pies in the other sotar circle. Revenue. 
Pachhadas and Ranghars hold 25 instead of 53 per cent*, of the theCiMtaT* *** 
total area as in the Rattia Nali. Large proprietors hold 33 per 
cent, and 50 per cent, of the cultivation is in the hands of ten- 

a n t s-a t-will. 


Demind by half asset ( | 
Tales. 


proposed re 
renne rates. 


•{ 


sanctioned rates ■ 

aonoanced 

1889-90 


b 

* 

"o 

00 

a 

O 

'5 

*ca 

a 

O 

1 

1 On waste. 

1 

Total. 

£ 

£ . 
il 

o o 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ka. 


12.111 

6,242 

1,293 

19,646 

100 

0-11-0 

0-6-9 

0-1-6 



, 8,978 

6,550 

1,293 

15,821 

61 

0-8 0 

0-6-0 

0-1-6 



8,978 

5,660 

1,724 

16,252 

65 

0-8-0 

0-6-0 

0-2-0 



4«* 

• > « 

.. 

16,700 

70 

«•« 

«!• 

• a« 

9,823 

• »» 


The average 
rent rate in Si 
villages in 1886 
was 1 3 annas 9 
pies and in zot- 
minddri vil- 
lages 14 annas 
4 pies. The 
table in the 
margin shows 
the details of 
the assess- 
ment in this 
circle. 


The following statement gives the complete assessment of 
the land revenue (exclusive of owner’s rate) of the four southern 
tahsils as now constituted (exclusive of Budhlada) and compares 
it with the former demand, exclusive of water-advantage, i. e., the 
portion of the former fix^ revenue due to canal-irrigation and 
with the demand by half net asset rates and also with that by 
the sanctioned revenue rates 


TahsUe, 

Former 
dry re- 
venoe 
1889-90. 

Demand 
by half 
net 

Bsaeta. 

> u 

9 

A 

O 

3 

ij ® 

By rave- 

DQS 

ratea. 

U 

9 

a* 

V 

9 

« -»> 

O 3 

§ ° 

Rarenne 

asaeaaed. 

s 

mm 

9 

is 

d « 


Ra. 

Ra. 

j 

i 

Ra. 


Ra. 


BhiwSni __ 

88,268 

1,13.931 

29 

1,06,888 

21 

1,07,160 

31 

Hdn-i 

1,06,581 

1,81,630 

1 

70 

1,74,918 

64 

1,72,660 

' 62 

Hisadr 

83,512 

1,51,948 

82 

1,36,713 

64 

1,35,105 

68 

Fatebdbdd ... 

1,00,473 

2,29,388 

128 

1,83,015 

82 

1,83,260 

it 

T otal 

3,78,834 

6,76,807 

78 

6,01,534 

69 

6,08,166 

66 
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OflAP. 111,0. The new assessment was introduced with effect from Khan'f 
Laml 1890, so that at the present time ('March 1892) it is difficult to 
R»v«nue. say much as to its working. The kiinrif of 1890 vras a failure 
Total result. y£ 18S9 had also been very inferior, so that some villages 

were in difficulties. The new assessments -were, however, 
promptly paid up in all but throe cases, wliere, for special reasons, 
.suspensions were granted, which were subsequently remitted. 
The rabi instalmeht is comparatively small, and confined to the 
flooded and canal tracts. It was also paid with punctuality in 
1891. The khan’f of 1891 was mucli better than the previous 
one, and no difficulty was felt in paying the demand. Experience, 
so far as it has gone, would seem to show that the now revenue 
demand can bo paid with ease, certainly in good seasons, as is also 
clear from the rates and statistics given aljove and also without 
much difficulty in seasons of ordinary and temporary scarcity. 
In a succession of bad years, however, the inferior class of culti- 
vators in the hhayi'ic\n>-a and in some patti\U\ri villages will he in 
difficulties, especially if there is scarcity of fodder or mortality 
among cattle. The revenue demand is so far Ia^Iow half net assets 
that no difficulty should he felt in paying the revenue in an 
occasional bad season, hut unfortunately Elissiir is liable to succes- 
sions of such. 

Period of The assessments were announced provisionally for a period 
MtUement. of twenty years from Kharlf 1890. But it was at the same time 
made clear that the period was suhj{'c-t to the final orders of 
Government. 

BttdhUda iLika The small Budhlada tract, v.'ith an area of 54 square miles 
and consisting of 15 villages, was transferred from the Kaithal 
tahsfl of the Karnal district to the Fateluihid tahsil of the Hissar 
district in 1889. As its revenue history forms a part of that of 
the former tract, it has to ho considered separately. British 
supremacy was extended over Kaithal and other Cis-Sutlej Sikh 
States by the treaty of Lahore in 1S09. Its effect was to estab- 
li.sh the protectorate of the British Government a.s suzerain over 
the States. The powers of the Chiefs were gradually curtailed, 
and they were reduced more or less to tlm position of jaglrdars. 
In 1843 the Kaithal chieftainship and jdgfr with the Budhlada 
tract lapsed to the British Government by the death, without 
issue, of Bhai Ude Singh, Chief of Kaithal, and British rule was 
established, but a jdgfr of 14 out of the 15 Budhlada villages was 
continued to the Blriis of Arnauli, a collateral branch of the 
family. 

tave- The following extract from ]\Ir. Douie’s Settlement Report 
nHeija^am. Umballa-Kamal describes the native revenue system in 
Kaithal: — 
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“ The revenue system of the Sikh chiefs consisted in squocz- CHAP, ll, 0. 
ing the weak and getting as much as they could out of the strong. L^d 
They took a siiare of the total produce one-fourth, two-thiitls, one- , 

third, two fifths, and even half by appraisement of some crops ; system." * 
for others, such as poppies, tobacco, cotton, cane and chari cash 
rents were charged. In Kaithal, in the j^arts where the rabi crop is 
unknown, and indeed in others where it promised unfavourably, 
an arbitrary as-sessment was lived, which in addition to numerous 
cesses, was paid by the zamlndars, by a bach on cattle, polls, 
hearths, and ploughs {chauh ^cha). 

The first summary setlloment of the Kaithal tah.sil including summary 
Budhlada was made by ^.lajor (afterwards Sir H.) Lawrence, soon Stttlcment. 
after 1843 for a period of three ■ years. The asse.ssment appears 
to have been a heavy one. 


In 1847 the first Regular Settlement of the Kaithal tract Fmt Regular 


was made by Captain Abbott, but be only as.ses.sod a few village, s’ 
in the Budhl Ida ilika. The demand then fixed was collected 
for a few years without the accrual of very heavy balances. 
But his record and assossuient were considered .so bad that the 
settlement was not reported to Govornmont for sanction, though 
it was allowed to run for six veais. 


Settlemenn. 


A second Rogal.u' Settleniuit of Kaitlial, in whicli the First RevUea 
Buclhld'la tract also was included, was made by Captain Larkins 
from 1853 to 1850. 


The villages i i tiie Eudlilatia ilik.a, now known a,s the Jangal 
circle, wore leniently treated the whole tract being assessed at 
]is. 8,021. T!ie reveiiue rate employed was 6 a!)nas G pies per 
acre. The S)ft loam of the tract wtis apparently under-valued, 
and its productivene-ss in seasons of short rainfall was not ‘suffici- 
ently taken into account. 

The Rud.'ild ia tract with the rest of the Kaithal tahsil of 

TT* M 1 r -IT 7 71 1’ • 1 1 Settlement. 

Ivariial aud puds or too Uiiioalia district came under settle* 
meat again in 1382. The operations were conducted by Mr. Douie 
as Settlement Officer of Karaii-Umballa. 

The standard of assessment was the same as that subs?- stamUrd of 
quentl}^ laid down for the other portions of the four southern assessment, 
tahsiis of the Ilissdr distiict, on., tiiat the half net produce of 
an e.state, or in other words half the share of the produce 
ordinarily recoverable by a landlord in money or kind should 
represent the limit of the Government land revenue demand. 

The Budhldd.-i ildka was constituted a separate assessment 
circle and called the Jangal circle. Tlie materials for an half net 
assets estimate were nut very ample. Only 19 per cent, of 
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CHAP, ii; c. 

Land 
Rerenna. 
Stondard o 
MSMmunt. 


Half Batt 

aiaatii. 


T h a aaieag 
xaanA 


the cultivated area was held by tenants, and of this 1 1 per cent 
only by tenants-at-will. 

Of the total area not more than 4 per cent, was held by 
teuants-at-will paying cash competition rents, and these averag- 
ed 6 annas 5 pies per acre. Of the total cultivated area 5*3 
per cent, only pay in hind. The usual rate of batdi is one- 
third but one-fourth is not uncommon. The half assets share 
of Government was calculated at 14 per cent, of the gross pro- 
duce. Zahti rents are unknown. 

27 The prices assumed for arriv- 

• ing at the cash value of the Go- 
! 39 . vernment half assets share were 

• 21 iii the margin in sers per 
! 33 rupee. 

.31 

The value of the half assets share of Government for the whole 
Jangal circle as worked out by applying the assumed averages 
of yield and price and batdi rates to average areas cropped stood 
at Ks. 16,143, an increase of 101 per cent, on the former 
revenue of Ks, 8,021. 

The following were the points for consideration in determining 
how much of the enhancement indicated by the half net assets 
estimate could be taken. Cultivation and fallow had increased by 
36 per cent, since the previous settlement, and no room was left for 
expansion, and the grazing area was .small. Population increased 
by 41 per cent, between 1855 and 1868, and by 79 per cent, 
between 1855 and 1881. The proprietors are mostly J at Sikhs, 
but there is an admixture of Rajputs and Dogars. The Jats 
are a hue race and generally very thriving. The soil is for 
the most part an easily worked level loam with a large admixture 
of sand (/ii ted n). There is a good deal of uneven and very sandy 
land called tihbi which is distinctly inferior to niwdn, except 
in a year of very scanty rainfall. 

The water-level is 75 feet below the surface; the water 
bearing stratum contains a good deal of salt and well-irrigation 
is practically non-existent, but some distributaries from theJoiya 
Branch of the Sirhind Canal have been brought into the tract. 
Somewhat under half the cultivated area is cropped in the kharif- 
the principal staples being jmvdr and bdjra, mostly the former. 
A little over half is cropp^ in the rabi, the principal staples 
of which is gram alone or mixed with barley and 
sarson. The demand of Rs. 8,021 in force previous to settle- 
ment fell at a rate of 4 annas 4 pies on the area then cultivated 
and the former assessment was light as noted al^ve. The 
Settlement Officers recommended a revenue rate of 6 annas 6 pies 


Whe&t 

Barley 

Gram 

Gochni 

(Gram and barley) 

Sarson 

Jawiit 

B.1jra 
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per acre for the whole circle which would give a demand of chap. m,c. 
Us 11,972 as compared with a half net assets estimate of Rs. 

16,142 ; the increase on the former revenue being 49 per cent. Re^nue. 
There were practically no grazing lands in the tract, and no 
assessment on waste was proposed. The Commissioner and Fi- 
nancial Commissioner supported the proposed rate on cultivation 
on the understanding that the assessment should run for ten 
years. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, however, considered 
that the rate was too light and should be raised to 7 annas per acre, 
at the same time indicating that the term of settlement should be 18 
years. The revenue demand by the sanctioned rate was Rs. 12,893, 
giving an increase of 60 per cent. The following Statement gives 
details of the assessment. 


Former reve- 
nue -with in- 
cidence on 
cultivation. 

Half assets | 
estimate. | 

r Revenue at 

: sanctioned 

i rate. 

1 

Increase 
per cent. 

Revenue an- 
nounced with 
incidence on 
cultivation. 

Increase 
per cent. 

i 

Ks. 

Rs. 

! K., 


i Rs. 


8,u2l 

16,143 

101 12,893 

60 

j 12,700 

5S 

i 

Ra. a. p 


j Rs. a. p, ■ 


1 Fs. a. p. 

i 

0 4 4 1 


o 

o 

1 

0 6 11 



Out of the total new assessment Rs. 11,750 is assigned and Rs. 
950 only khdlsa. 


The new assessment took effect from Kharif 1888, and in TennofSettie- 
aceordance with the Settlement Officers original proposal a period 
of 18 years has been provisionally sanctioned by the ‘Local Go- 
vernment, so as to make tho petiod end cor.cin-rently v.dth the 
assessment of Pargan a Indri, which was sanctioned for 20 yeais 
from Kharif 1886. 

In the final Settlement Report of the Karnal-Umballa tract 
it has been proposed to fix the term of the Budhlada assessments, 
so that they shall expire at the same time as the new assessments 
of the four southern tahsils of the Hissar district. 

Tahsil Sirs^. 


The remarks which have been made in regard to the native 
land revenue system apply almost equally well to Sirsa. 
But shortly before the advent of British power a lai^e amount 
of immigration into the northern dry tract went on under the 
direct encouragement and patronage of the Patiala and Bikanir 
Balers. They seem to have realiz^ their dues from the colo- 
nists by a share of the gross produce varying from jo to the 


Native lane 
revenue eyetam. 
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CHAP, ii I, c. lower rate being taken from newly settled villages, and the 
latter from those which had been settled longer. The Eafa 
Revenue, of Bikiinir appears to have sometimes levied his dues in cash at 
Mvwuilystem. ^ plough, and not in kind. In some cases the share 

' seems to have be'-n over !th or ’th, and the share paid by the 
headmen was generally less than that paid by the ordinary 
cultivator. The division appears to have been effected in the 
case of the Patiala colonists, sometimes by appraisement, and 
sometimes by actual division of grain. 


ganas Kaina 
and Sirta. 


Summary The first portions of the present Sinsa district which appear 
Settlement, Par- to have been settled by a British Officer were the old parganas 
of Sirsa and Pomia. These were the first to come under our direct 
rule in A. D. ]S18. A Summary Settlement of these two par- 
ganas was effected by Mr. J. P. Gubbins in A. D. 1829, The 
Darba pargana, which now lies in the sandy Bagar tract to the 
south of the Gliaggar w.as recovered from Bikanir in 1828, and 
was not transferred to the Sirsa or Bhatiana district till 1838. 
The assessment made in the Suminary Settlement was fixed 
in cash in place of the former payments in kind, which had 
been in force under Native Eulers, The assessments were founded 
on some sort of estimate of the value of tlie previous grain collec- 
tions of the Native Eulers, but they were generally so hivh 
that they could not be paid in good years, and income from 
land fluctuated greatly. That the Summary Settlements of 
Parganas Ilania anfl Sirsa were severe is shown by the fact, that 
many villages which were unabe to pay had to be resettled and 
that in 1830 Es. 83,343 of accumulated balances had to be remitted, 
while Rs. 11,20,1 was remitted froiu tlie deinand of that year 
on account of .short rainfall, and failure of Gliaggar floods. The ut- 
most severity in collection, such as the attachment of standino- 
crops, was unable to prevent such results. 


FarganaGuda. 183/ Parganas (ju.ia and IMalaut were recovered from the 

Patiala Sd<hs. In tuat year tlu'v paid E.s. G,413 as a rabi in- 
stalment collected in kind. In 1837, Captain Thoresby, Super- 
intendent of Bhatiana, efle.ded a Sammary Settlement of these 
two parganas for a term ot three year.s. The greater part of the 
old Guda pargana is now included in the northern half of the 
presf“nt Sirsa talwd. As in the settlements of Parganas Rania 
and Sirsa, the as.^essments wero fixed in cash. The Board of 
Revenue in its instructions for as-o-,-ment had directed officers so 
to pitch tlieir as.sessmeuts as to leave 20 per cent, of the net profit to 
the proprietors ; but it was -mpossiiije to tell who were proprietors 
or what were the net profits; tlie actual kind collections of the pre- 
vious Native Rulers were jwactieally the only guide. In assessing the 
land. Major Thore.sby made an estimate of the aver.age gro.ss produce 
which he valued at the current .selling price, and he fixed his cash 
wsessment at a share of this valuation proportionate to the share 
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of the gross produce previously taken by Native Rulers. Such Chap, in, o. 
a standard of assessment had but little connection with net profits, £^<1 
and Avas intended to be simply a cash approximation to the pre- Revenue, 
vious average kind realizations of the State. The demand assess- ®“*®*“* 
ed was seldom of ever realized. It was a maximum realizable 
only in good years, and the actual collections were made from year 
to year on a rough estimate framed by native officials as to the 
extent and outturn of the crops. 

In 1841-42 the demand of four parganas now included in 
the Sirsa tahsil was as fobows : — 



Villages. 

Demand, 

Rs. 

Darba . . . 

... ... ... 43 

12,508 

Sirsa 

42 

22,049 

Rania . . , 

• ... 89 

62,305 

Guda ... 

... - 137 

.24,601 


Total ... 311 

1,21,463 


In 1847, the Rori pargana, now in the north-east of the Sirsa tah- Bori* 

sfl, was confiscated from Nabha and Avas summarily settled in 1848. of 

No complete revision of the Summary Settlements of the ^stSemeot.^ 
above parganas was made up to 1852, but as in pargana Guda, in 
the Rohi or dry tract they were generally alloAved to run on. Many 
villages were held under khdm management, i. e., wdth a fluctuat- 
ing assessment. 


The following statement shows the demand for 1852-53, the 
last year before the commencement of the First Regular Settle- 
ment of Bhattiana : — 



1 

j 

Fireil assessment, i 
1 

Fluctuating assess- 
ment. 

^ s * 

Total demand. 

No. 

Name o£ Pargana. 

c ? 

! a r' 

I ^ 

Demand. 

Number o£ 
villages. 

Demand. 

1 

[ Number o£ 

villages. 

Demand. 

1 

Darba ... ... 


P.9. 

13,181 

• •• 

1 Es. 

44 

Es. 

13,184 

2 

Sirsa 

0-3 1 

1 27,732 

5 

729 

60 

! 28,461 

3 

Kilnia 

103 i 

62.398 

11 i 

1,870 

lie 

64,268 

4 

Eori 

... 


15 

4,672 

15 

4,672 

5 

Gucla 

150 

i 

26,719 

2 

133 

152 

26,852 
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The marginal statement will 
give some idea of the extent to . ■ 
which collections fell short of 
demands in the entire Bhattidna 
district). In short during the 
years from 1837 to 1852-53 on 
an average one-quarter of the de- 
mand of the district was remitted 
annually, and in some years more 
than one-half. Thus the demand 

of the Summary Settlements instead of being a fixed average one 
realizable every year was a maximum one realizable only in good 
years. 

In the cold weather of 1851-52 Mr. Thomason, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the JN.W. P., made a tour through the Bhatti 
territory from Fazilka to Sirsa, and his attention was prominently 
called to the economical and fiscal position of the tract and especi- 
ally to the precarious nature of the harvest on the flooded land. 

“ He accepted the conclusion that in a country so situated little 
revenue could be expected and large balances must constantly arise, 
but pointed out that much might be done by good management to 
humanize the people and to train them to habits of order and 
industry. He declared the urgent necessity of defining more clearly 
than had yet been done, even in settled villages, the rights of 
the different occupants of the soil, and considered this of much 
greater importance than the revenue to be realized which must ne- 
cessarily bo very light. The great object being the moral improve- 
ment of the people, the first step must be to assure every man of 
his right. He noted that in asses, sing the sotar lands on the 
Ghaggar some villages had been nominally 
assessed at the maximum which could be realized in a 
good year, heavy balances being remitted in successive years, 
while others had been altogether excluded from assessment and 
held khdm, and ordered that these irregularities should cease, and 
that here as elsewhere a fair average jama should be fixed, 
the balances of bad years being recovered in good years, and where 
there was no balance the produce of good years being left to the 
jieople without stint. He directed a 20 years’ settlement to be made 
on the.se principles, and called on the district authorities to set 
about the work earnestly, systematically and regularly.” In 
compliance with these instructions the Regular Settlement was 
commenced in 1852 under Captain Robertson, who then succeeded 
Captain Robinson as Superintendent and held charge of the district 
and ot the Settlement with intervals until the Mutiny. The opera- 
tions were conducted in accordance with the provisions 
of Regulation IX of 1833, the rule of assessment being that 
the Government demand should be about half the net assets. (In 


CHAP, m, c. 

Land 

Revenue. Year. 

Working of 

Summary Settle- 
ment. 

I Demand 

1 for 1 
' whole I 

1 triot j 

! i 

Collec- 

tions.' 

I 

Peroen- 
; tage. 


1 Rs. 

R^. 1 


1848-40 ... 

11.38,081 ! 

4 1 

30 

1N49-50 ... 

■1,38,081 , 

54,515 1 

39 

1350-51 ... 

'1 42,430 

85,564 ! 

60 
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the earlier summary assessments about 1 837, the rule had been QHAP. 
to take five-sixths of the net assets). The work of settlement was Land 
completed and sanctioned pargana by pargana. The settlement of 
Parganas Darba, Sirsa and Rori was made and reported by Cap- aaniua^k 
tain Robertson, Superintendent of Bhatiana, and sanctioned by the 
North-West Provinces Government, before the Mutiny. Captain 
Robertson had also settled Pargana Rania, but it was not reported 
on until after the Mutiny and after the transfer of the district 
to the Punnjab. The settlement of that pargana was then reported 
by Mr. Oliver and sanctioned by the Punjab Government. Mr. 

Oliver then settled and reported on the remaining four parganas 
forming the west end of the district, and the Punjab Government 
gave formal sanction to the settlement in 1864, or 12 years after 
the commencement of settlement operations. 

The demand of the State from each township instead of being iif* 

a nominal maximum demand realized full only in exceptionally, Settiflmtnt. 
good years, was fixed at a fair average assessment, the balances of 
bad years being recovered in good years, and where there was no 
balance the surplus produce being left to the people. The 
principle on which this assessment was made was that the demand 
of the State should equal half the net profits of cultivation, 
but there were few data available on' which to base 
such calculations, and the Settlement Officer of the Darba 
pargana stated that his assessment approached to two-thirds of 
what the land was able to pay, leaving one-third as profits to the 
peasants. In the villages last settled Mr. Oliver made sure of his 
assessments being half net profit assessments by first fixing the 
rents to be paid by the actual cultivators and then taking half of 
this as the demand of the State. 

The following table exhibits the results of the First Regular Reroite. 
Settlement in the parganas lying within the present limits of the 
Sirsa tahsi'l. The statement includes the villages added since the 
settlement) and excludes those transferred to Bikdnir in 1861 : — 
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1 ‘ l arba ... 

185.3-54 • 

44 

12,673 ' 

10,862 


la 

Sin» ... . 

. ' . Sirsa ... 

/ K4aia ... 

1854-55 ! 

6!) 

27,226 

26,699 



2 


... 1856*57 i 

86 

61, -238 , 

49,556 

• *. 

3 

DAbwdli 

i Eori . . . 

1854-55 • 

8 , 



17 

».• 

' ) Guda ... 

... ! 1862-63 i 

149 ; 

23,920 1 

41,105 

72 

... 

Total 

1 

i - ! 

1 i 

856 ! 

i 

1,18,476 i 

1,32,230 

11 

— 

’■y" ' 
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On the disruption of the Sirsa district in 1884 the Dabwili 
tahsil was abolished, and the whole of the above tract with the 
exception of a few villages in Pargana Guda in Tahsfl Dabw^U 
was included in the new Sirsa Tahsil, which consisted of the 
whole of the old Sir?a tahsil, and the whole of the old Dabwili 
tahsil with the exception of 31 villages now in the Ferozepdre 
district. The assessment of the Regular Settlement by the modem 
assessment circles and former tahsils is as follows : — 




si 1 

as 

S o 

S H 

Qu ® 

® bd 1 

Full assessment 
o{ Regular 
Settlement, 

Bebceweage, 

AsMffiuaent Ciicle. 

' Former Tftlifiil. 

i|i§ 

S-S 

s Sra ® 

■< 

Increase. 

s 

u 

o 

9 

O 

7.. 

Sim j 

57 

Rs. 

17,078 

1 

Rs. 

15,22! 

1 


n 

NAli 1 

Sirsa 

lOi 

66,646 

5S,993 1 

... 

14 

DabwAli 

5 

1,300 

1,40» 1 

8 

... 


Total NAli ... 

109 i 

69,946 

60,401 

"■ 

14 


Sirsa 

38 

7,798 

12,903 

66 

• •• 

Bhi ] 

Dabwa.li ... 

152 

24,063 

43,705 . 

8a 

••• . 


' Total Rohi... 

i 

190 

31,861 ; 

56,608 

77 

... 

Total... 1 

Tahsil Sirsa ... j 

199 ! 

93,622 1 

87,117 


7 

„ OabwAli... ! 

157 ! 

25,363 

45,113 ; 

78 


1 

Total two Tahsils j 

1 

856 i 

1,18,885 

1,32,230 j 

11 

... 


In many villages in which a large increa.se was taken at 
the Regular Settlement the system of progressive assessments was 
restored to. These have been included in the assessment shown 
above which also includes jugfr assessment, but not those on 
mudfi plots. 

In 1881-82, the last year of the Regular Settlement, the 
actual demand, Ichdlsa and jdgir, stood as follows : — 

Rs. 

Ndli circle ... ... ... 62.022 

Bdgar ... ... ... 15,221 

Rohi ... ... ... ... 56,489 

This was an increase in the actual demand realizable when 
the assessments were made owing to the subsequent eifeet of 
w kia f progressive assessment, lapse of mudfis, &c. 

****“***’ The Regular Settlement worked of course far better than 

the previous Summary Settlements. In the drought of 1860-61 
the kharif demand of 1860 was remitted to the extent of 
Rs. 58,416, or nearly one-third' of the total demand of the year 
in the greater number of villages in the Bdgar, Nali and Rohi 
circles. From 1862-63 to 1880-81 remissions averaged Rs. 3,000 
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a year for the whole of the old Sirea district or 1*6 per cent g8ap. lift 0, 
of the annual demand. By far the greater part was given on 
account of calamities of season, especially in 1868-69 and 1869- sotiiMM^ 

70. The remissions were chiefly given in the sandy villages 
in the south of the district and those in the Sotar valley n^w 
included in the present Sirsa tahsil. Inclusive of the above re- 
missions 8 per cent, of the demand of the whole of the old dis- 
trict was on the average in arrears at the end of each year. 

The period of the Regular Settlement, which, as stated bmMmi ot 
above, had in the ease of difierent pargands taken effect from s****®®****. 
different years, had come to an end in all pargands by 1875-76. 

A revised settlement was commenced by Mr. Wilson in the 
whole of the old Sirsa district in 1879 and completed in 1883. 

The standard of assessment was the same as that laid down 
in the case of the re-settlement of the four southern tahslls 
of the present Hissdr district, i. c., the Government demand 
for land revenue was not to exceed the estimated value of half 
the net produce of an estate, or in other words, half of the share 
of the produce of an estate ordinarily recoverable by the landlord, 
whether in money or in kind. In the case of land cultivated by 
the proprietors or by tenants at favourable rent, the half net pro- 
duce would be taken to be the rent which would be payable if 
the land were let at the full rents ordinarily paid by tenants-at> 
will in the neighbourhood. 

As in the four southern tahsils the half net asset or half net iwto ot 
produce estimate was based mainly on cash rents paid in full year 
by year by tenants-at-will without reference to the nature of the 
seaSmst. It was found that by far the greater proportion of the 
area held by tenants-at-will except in the flooded lands paid rent 
in cash, and the rents taken as a basis for the half net asset 
estimate were those paid for land which had been brought under 
cultivation since settlement and not for the older cultivation 
which consisted of a better quality of soil near the village site. 

The half asset estimates so framed were checked by comparison 
with produce estimates based on the average share of produce 
taken by the landlord and an estimates of average yield and price. 

The latter have been already dealt with in Chapter II. As in 
the four southern tahsils it was found that proprietors derived 
large profits from the village waste which the Settlement Officer 
estimated at about Rs. 3,90,000 for the whole Sirsa district. A 
certain fraction of the waste was exempted from assessment as 
needed for grazing, and the balance was assessed at a low rate. 

The whole of the old Sirsa District was divided into five imrtinmiL 
as^ssment circles without regard to the fiscal divimons at that oiniai. 
time existing. Of these two (the Bdgar and the Ndli mrcl^ ^ 
wholly within the present Sirsa tahsil while of the third (^e 
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n yiP t ni. 0. Rohi circle) only 159 villages are ia the present Sirsa Tahsll. The 
follovrino' statement shows the gross fixed assessments announced 
BMW*- by Mr. Wilson in each circle 

AMMment 

sirciti. Circle. Assessment. Rate per culti- 

Rs. vated acre. 

Rs. A. P. 

B^gar 20,000 ... ... 0 2 4 

Nali 40,925 Rice lands ... 1 12 0 

Well lands and 

wheat lands ... 0 12 0 

Other flooded 
lands and Sotar 
bdrdnf ... 0 6 0 

Rohi bdrdni ... 0 3 0 


Culturable waste 
(after deduct- 
ing one-third) 0 10 

Rohi 83,860 Cultivation ... 0 3 6 

Culturable (waste 
after deducting 
one-third) ... 0 0 3 

Besides the fixed assessments announced in the Ndli circle 31 
villages were placed under fluctuating assessment, the following ' 
rates being charged 

Per acre. 

Rs. A. P. 


Munji rice ... 2 8 0 

Wheat alone or with gran:, kharsu rice, 
tobacco, vegetables, sarson, mirch, 
dhanya, san, kasumbha, cotton . . 18 0 

Other rabi crops, such as barley, gram, 

Idrdmira, halya -- 0 12 0 

Other kharif crops, such as bdjra, moth, 

mash, miing,jawdf, til ... ... 0 8 0 

These rates were applied to the areas actually cropped every 
harvest after making allowances for failed areas. 
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Mr. Wilson estimated that the application of these rates chap. m. C, 
would result in an average income of Rs. 33,075 making the 
average assessment of the Nali circle Rs. 74,000 altogether. The Reven na. 
sums actually realised in the 20 years ending 1901-02 averaged circles. 

Es. 26,740 or Ks. 6,335 less than the estimate. 

Mr, Wilson writing about his settlement in April 1884 said : 

“ The assessment, though a great enhancement on the former settieme&t. 
demand, is already very light and will soon in many villages be 
very much below the half nett profits standard.” This was due 
to the extraordinarily rapid development of the tract after the 
extension to Sirsa of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway which took 
place in 1883.- Besides an increase in cultivation rents increased 
rapidly and in 1887 Colonel Grey at that time Commissioner 
of Delhi, thought that the term of settlement should be reduced - 
from 20 to 15 years. It was found impossible to accept Colonel 
Grey’s view because engagements had been taken from the 
people for twenty years, and it was felt that it would be regarded 
by them as a breach of faith if the term were reduced. Upto 
the end of 1885-6 the new assessment was realised without having 
recourse to suspensions or remissions 1885-6 was a bad year, and 
it was followed by a year the rainfall of which was well below 
the average. This necessitated the suspension in 1886-7 of 
Rs. 8,574 in the Rohi and Nali circles of the tahsil, the whole 
amount suspended being collected in 1887-8, which was a fairly 
good year. The year 1888-9 was below the average, but no sus- 
pensions were necessary. The rainfall of 1889-90 was very 
partial. In some villages the kharff crop w'as excellent and in 
others very poor, but the rabi crop failed everywhere. In spite 
of this only Rs. 5,034 had to be suspended altogether in the 
Eohi and Ndli circles. The whole amount suspended except 
Rs. 424 was recovered in 1890-1. The year 1890-1 began well 
but the rains stopped in August and a large portion of the area 
sown failed. Land revenue to the extent of Rs. 6,806 was sus- 
pe* led in the Rohi and Nali circles of which Rs. 5,347 was 
recovered during the year, and Rs. 1,459 in 1891-92. The rain- 
fall of 1891-2 was again bad, and Rs. 5,972 had to be suspended, 
of which Rs. 2,629 was recovered during the year and Rs, 3,343 
in 1892-3. The years 1892-93 to 1894-95 -were among the best 
the tract has ever seen. The rainfall was abundant, and the 
outturns good. Cultivation increased greatly, and the assessment 
did not even approximate to the half nett assets standard. It 
was frequently asserted by the people themselves that a careful 
zamindar could pay the whole of his land revenue by selling the 
'pdld collected on his holding. With the end of 1894-5 the period 
of prosperity closes. From 1895-6 to 1903-4 there has been 
an almost continuous record of famine and failure with only 
occasional gleams of prosperity. The following statement shows 
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the amouQts of laad revenue suspended, remitted and in balance 
from 1895-6 to 1902-3 when Mr. Wilma’s settlement came td 
an end ; — 


Year. 

Amount 

suspended. 

Subsequently Remitted, 
realised. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

1895-6 ... 

1,779 

1,779 

• • • 

1896-7 ... 

86,981 

80,263 

6,718 

1897-8 ... 

735 

... 

735 

1898-9 ... 

99,042 

80,434 

18,608 

1899-1900 

1,32,405 

55,438 

76,967 

1900-01 

22,958 

• • • 

22,958 

1901-02 

1,20,686 

20,474 

93,673 

1902-03 ... 

94,204 

55,420 

52 


Balance. 

Rs. 


6,539 

38,732 


Kume of circle. 

09 

U 4 

S o 

Cl 

« ^ . 
B'O 3 

g a 

S 2 

Haif nett aesete 
based on pro- 
duce, rents. 

8 » 2 ^ 1 

a S o’S 

S ” 5 ^ 

, -C -• *9 ^ 

= ^ a 5 s 
t fis 1 S 

'J* 


Rb. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

B4gw 

40,000 

27,000 

36,000 

N4U 

1,00,000 

96,000 

1,10,000 

Bohi 

1,50,000 

1,72,0C0 

1,60,000 


Assessment KnotioneA 



Rb. 

26,000 

( Fixed 

i 

52,000 

Wood and grass 2,800 

. 

Fluctuating 

38,000 

Total 

92,800 

1 

1,25,000 


Total assess- 
ment actvall 
announced. 


Re. 

24,980 

52.000 
2,740 

58.000 


92,7M 

1,25,870 


The Bigar circle is a very sandy circle of 57 villages which 
adjoins the Fatehdbad tahsil. The inhabitants consist chiefly 
of Bdgris of various castes, the majority of the landowners an4 
occupancy tenants being Jdts. The circle is entirely dependent 
on the local rainfall for its cultivation, there being no canal. inigRr 
tion and the depth to water being too great to permit of irri^ 
tion from, wells. The principal crops sown are bdjra in the, KhAtif 
and heihAr in the RohU, The system of cultivation is simple in the 
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extoeme. There is no rotation of crops and the land requires 
no manure. One ploughing suffices for a bharif crop and two 
for a rabi crop. 

The second revision of the Sirsa Settlement was begun in 
1901. The old maps had become obsolete and as a preliminary 
the -whole tahsil was re-measured on the square system. The 
principles of assessment were the same as those of Mr. Wilson’s 
settlement, that is to say, the half nett assets was taken as a guide, 
^he assessment circles were retained as at Mr. Wilson’s settle- 
ment. but new half nett assets estimates were prepared based on 
the rents and prices now prevalent. Two sets of estimates were 
prepared, one based on cash rents and the other on rents paid in 
kind. From these estimates the Settlement Commissioner de- 
duced the probable true half nett asset and the assessment 
sanctioned w'as somewhat lower than this. The following table 
shows all these particulars : — 


CHAP, 

Iktad 

Bev0ifQ« 

bigu 


The total assessment sanctioned for the circle was Rs. 
25,000. There were two sanctioned rates to be used in distribut- 
ing this assessment over villages. One was a rate of 6 annas per 
acre to be applied to the average area actually cropped in the 
17 years ending 1901-02 and the other was a rate of 3 annas 
per acre applied to the area recorded as cultivated. The increase 
in most villages was very small and the assessment was 
cheerfully accept^ by the people. Unfortunately it was not 
announc^ till February 1904, and owing to the fact that the khan'f 
of 1903 had not been very good in the Bagar it was necessary 
to suspend a large portion immediately. 


The Rohi circle comprises 159 villages all lying to the north Bobiciiei*. 
of the Ghaggar. It gets a little irrigation from the Dabwili 
Major Distributary of the Raikot Branch of the Sirhind Canal 
and from the Domwali Major Distributary of the Bhatinda Branch 
of the same canal. The area classed as irrigated is only 1 per 
cent, of the total area, while 80 per cent, is dependent on the 
local rainfall. The remaining 19 per cent, is uncultivated or un- 
eulturable land. The depth to subsoil water is too great to per- 
mit of well irrigation and in maty cases the water in the drink-, 
ing w'ells become bitter in the hot weather. The soil is a good sandy 
loam, interspend in parts with the hillocks of almost pure sand. 

As a general rule the soil and rainfall to the north-east of the 
circle are much better than those to the south-west. The cul- 
tivators in the north and east consist mainly off at Sikhs 
which in the south and west Bagri Jats and Muhammadan 
Rijpiits are the prevailing tribes. Thus the north-eastern half 
of t^m circle is much stranger than the south-western. The san- 
ctioned asse^ment of the circle was Rs. 1,25,000, and as in the case 
of the Bagar circle there were two standard rates for distribution 
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of this sum over the various estates. The crop rate was 
9 annas per acre and the cultivated area rate 4| annas 
per acre. The actual assessment announced was 
Rs. and in distributing the assessment the north eastern 

villages, and the few estates leeeiving irrigation from the Sirhind 
Canal were assessed at very much higher rates than the 
south-western villages. The new assessments were announced at 
the end of 1903, but as in the case of the Bagar circle it was 
found necesssary to suspend a considerable portion of the demand 
at once owing to the harvest being a poor one in many villages. 

The Mali circle lies between the Rohi and the Bagar circles. 
It comprises 109 villages and for assessment purposes is divided 
into two parts, namely, (1) the area which has been placed under 
fluctuating assessment, and (2) the area under fixed assessment. The 
former lies between the Railway bridge at Khaireke and the western 
boundary of the tahsil. It consists of all that portion of the circle 
subject to the precarious flooding from the river. The area under 
fixed assessment consists of the rest of the circle. In the area under 
fluctuating assessment the following crop rates have been sanc- 
tioned ; — 


Rate per acre, 
Rs. A. P. 


Munji rice 3 0 0 

Wheat mixtures of wheat kharsu rice, 
tobacco, vegetables sarsoh, pepper, 
dhaniya, san, kasumbhi ... .. 1 12 0 

All other saih-{6 or naZiri crops ... ... 1 4 0 

All bdrdni crops ... ... ... ... 0 8 0 

These rates are applied every harvest to the area actually 
cropped after making due allowance for khardha. In order to 
calculate khurdba or failed ureas a good crop is recokoned as a 16 
anna crop. If in any field the crop is better than an 8 anna crop 
no allowuince is made for khardha. If the crop is better than a 
4-anna crop, but worse than an S-anna crop, half the area is 
reckoned as khardha, and if the crop is worse than a 4-anna crop 
the whole area is reckoned as -(’/i»rd6a. Asa particular case it is 
laid down that rice which fails to produce any grain is to be 
reckoned as failed. Besides this fluctuating assessment there is 
in many of the village areas under fluctuating assessment, a small 
fixed assessment which is supposed to represent the half nett assets 
on the land in its uncultivated aspect. In fixing this assessment 
regard was had to the income derived by the village from grazing 
fees, shora, contracts and miscellaneous income of that description. 
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With regard to the remainder of the circle, a fixed assessment chap, mi tt 
of Rs. 52,000 was sanctioned. In distributing this assessment the — 
following standard rates were used, the rates being applied to tho 
area cultivated in each class of soil : — 

njent. 

Rate per acre. 


Class of soil — 

Ghdhi... ..."' 
Nahri Jamna 
Nahri Ghaggar 
Saildb... 

Sitar hdrdni 

Rolii ,, 

Ban jar qadlm 


Rs. A. P. 

... 0 10 0 

:.. 0 7 0 

... 0 3 G 

.010 


Tho last rate was to be applied to the waste area of the vil- 
lage after deducting an area equal to one-quarter of the cultivated 
area. In actual distribution it was not found possible to adhere 
to these ra-es very closely. Tho villages bordering on the Bagar 
circle, (ha l their Rohi hdrdni land assessed at a rate approximating to 
that of the Bagarcircle) while the Itohibdrdni land of villages border- 
ing on the Uohi circle wore nearly all assessed at near tho Kohi rate 
much of the c’lci'ii land was found to be of good quality, and was 
assessed at lie. 1 per acre or even more. On the other hand, it 
was sometimes necessary to keep down the rates because the 
increase in the assessment would otherwise have been more than 
tho village could stand. This wris especially the case towards 
the oast of tho circle where the introduction of canal irrigation 
had caused a great increase in cultivation. The final result for 
the whole of the area under fixed assessment was an assessment 
of Rs. 52,200, ic., exactly the assessment sanctioned. 


In tho area under fixed assessment the following water rates are 
levied from occupiers of land irrigating from the Ghaggar Canals : 

Schedule of Occupiers’ Rates on the Ghaggar Canals. 


Scbadola o{ 
occupiers* ntee 
ontheOhagggar 
C«DAis. 


Rate per acre. 

Crop^ Us, A. P. 

Munji rice ... 6 0 0 

All other crops 2 8 0 

These rates came into force with effect from the Kharif harvest 
of 1901. They are assessed every harvest by officers of the Canal 
Dapartuieat, and the rules for khardba allowances are tho 
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pttAP . m c. same as in the case of 
a^essment. It must 


the rates in the area 
be noted that in the 


under fluctuating 
under fluctu- 


— « I IWI I VT .M.V &MMMV KV/V^ w in tne area 

ReT«ntt«. ating assessment no water rates are charged for irrigation from the 
canals. All such irrigation is precisely on the same footing as 

eTSi^hHB** flooding directly from the river. 

CmmI*. 

»«iod ot assessment of the Sirsa tahsil has been announced 

provisionally for 20 years beginning at Kharif 1903. 


Total uaoH- The complete assessment of the district for the year 1903-4, the 
t^Un ismi which the new Sirsa assessments came into force was 

as follows 


Tshsil. 

Total 

asMasment. 

Kbilsa. 






Kb. 

Ps. 

Bhiniini ... 

... 

... 

... 


1,07,074 

1,07,047 

lUnsi 

... 

... 

••• 


1,72,203 

1,71.570 

Eluar 


... ... 

... 


1,34,983 

1,34,646 

F»t«bab'id 

... 

... »«* 

... 


1,95,267 

1,80,189 

Sira» 


*.* ... 

... 


2,06,585 

1,99,493 



Total (fixed) 

.1* 

8,16,1.32 

7,92,934 

Sirsa (fluoioaciDg) 

f «t 

... .** 

... 

39,432 

38,42 



Grauii Total 


8,54 564 

8,31,566 


C^oiBoronne’ There are three canal systems from which irrigation is 
OwBor’snta. carried on in this district (besides the Ghaggar Canals): — 

(i). — The Western Jumna Canal which irrigates a small 
portion of Bhiwani, a large part of Hansi, Hissar and 
Fatehalad and a small portion of Sirsa. 

(ti). — The Dabwali and Domwali Kajbahas of the Eaikot and 
Bhatinda Branches of the Sirhind Canal which irrigate a small 
area in the north of the Sirsa Tahsil. 

(hi). — Two Rajbahas from the Choya Branch of the Sirhind 
Canal which irrigates the greater part of the area of the 
Budhlada ildqa. 

As already stated the revenue due to canal irrigation from 
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lands irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal formed, prior to the 
recent Settlement, a portion of the land revenue assessment of Laad. 
the lands in question, in fact they were assessed on their irri- SS^Swtoa 
gated aspect, and had been so since the period of Mr. Brown's Oyn»f% wtt. 
Settlement. 

The portion of the former lump wet assessment, which should 
be ascribed to canal irrigation otherwise known as water-advan* 
tage, has been calculated thus : — 

Ss. 

Tahsi’l Htmsi ... ... ... 44,136 

I, kf issdr ... ... ... 5,008 


Total ... 49,144 


In the recent Settlement the fixed assessment announced 
was made on the unirrigated aspect of the irrigated lands, and 
the extra revenue due to canal irrigation is realized by owner’e 
rates {khush haisyati). The owner’s rates are assessed harvest 
by harvest by the Canal officials. They are crop rates equal in 
amount to half the occupier’s rates which are assessed, and 
paid in addition to the owner’s rates. The charge for canal 
water is thus divided in two portions (1) Occupier’s rates 
which have been paid all along, and which represent the price 
of water, and (2) a newly imposed owner’s rate which represents 
the increment to the State’s share of the half nett assets due 
to canal irrigation. A comparison of the accounts of rent collec- 
tions in canal villages with those of collections of occupier’s rates 
show^ that half the latter rate very approximately represented 
the increment mentioned above. 

The average collections ot owner’s rate since 1898-9 aroM 
follows : — 


Bs. 

T 1,13,493 
94,794 


Kharif 

Eabi 


• • « 


Total 


i I I 


2,08,286 
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'CHAP.'inx!. The actual assessment of owner’s rate for 1903- 04 was ; — 


' leveoue. 

OnitetSMate. 


Khan'f 

Kabi 


Rs. 

... 1,31,575 

97,956 


Total ... 2,29,531 


In the ease of irrigation from the Sirhind Canal both in the 
Sirsa Tahsil and in the Budhlada only occupier’s rates are 
charged, there being no owner’s rate on this canal. 

The whole of the collections on account of occupiers’ rates in the 
BudhUda ildq are credited to the Patiala State which owns the 
Rajbahas in that tract. 

Schedule o! Tho following is the schedule of occupiers’ rates on the 
dumna Canal. The owners’ rates are levied besides 
Canal. these occupiers’ rates, and are equal to half the occupiers’ rates in 
each case. 


Class. 

j Katute of Crops. 

; liAir: TEE ACEE. 



j 

Flow. 

Lifr. 

Per. 

1 

WBSTER.V JT'jrNA C.i^NAL, IKCLUD- 
ING SIUSA BRANCH. 

Occurj Eli’s Ratk. j 

Sugarcane ... ... ... ' 

Rs a. p 

1 

6 10 0 

Rs. a, p. 

3 12 3 

Crop. 

II 

Kioe and waternuts 

4 2 0 

2 12 0 

Do. 

III 

Tobacco poppy, vegetables, gardens and 
orchards drugs and .spices 

3 6 0 

2 4 0 

Gardens and 

IV 

1 

Cotton, indigo, and all field crops, except 
gram and maize 

1 

1 

2 8 0 

1 10 8 

orchards per 
half year, the 
rest per crop 

Crop. 

V 

All other kharif crops, gram and me stir, 

1 12 0 

1 2 8 

Do. 

VI 

:;Sirele watering not followed by a crop. 
Crops grown on the moisture of a pre- 
VTous crop 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

Watering. 

Vll 

Special rate: single watering before 
ploughing for rabi foUowed by a crop 

12 0 

0 13 0 

1 

Do. 
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Jumna Canal. 


Class. 


Nature ol Crops. 


Ratb. PtE Acek. 


FI ow. 


Li£r. 


Per. 


SCHEDUDE OP RATE-! FOR SUP.'LY 
OP water for PURPOSES 
OTHER THAN IRRIGA- 
TION. 


Westeen Jumna Canal, Bari Poab Canal,! 
SiBHiND Canal, Ohenab Canal, Ui'pee ' 
SniLEi Canal, Loweb Sohag anu Paba 
Canals, SiDHNAi and SuBsiDiAur Casal=, 
Lower Sutlej and CmaiiB Canal', 
MuZAFFAEGARH CAN.iLS, SHAliPUK 
Canals. | 


Brick-making and pist’ wall building 


0 3 0 


Laying concrete and brick or stone mason- j 

ry ... !' 

Metalling roads ,,, ‘ ... J 


0 2 0 1 

1 

10 0 0 j 


100 cubic feet 


Do. 


Wile. 


Water supplied in bulk 


1 0 0 I 

1 

s 


2, .500 cubic 
feet. 


Watering roadside or avenue trees ... i COG 

1 

Proviso. — .>0 charge shall he m kU for water 
used for the rntnufactUfC of hr.cls not ' 
sub-eguentlij burnt in a kiln or for “• /.isc’ | 
wall Cuildinij, if taken front a village tank •, 
lawfully siipi/lted from a can.il, j 


Tree per year. 


The following is the schoclulo of occupiers’ rates on the Sir- 
hind Canal. In the caso of this canal no owners' rates are 
charged. 


Glass, 

Cr-op. 

Rate pee Acre. 



Flow. 

Lift- 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I 

Sugarcane, rice, watornuts 

7 8 0 

5 0 0 

II 

Gardens, orchards, tobacco, poppy, vegetables, indigo, 
maize 

00 

o 

3 0 0 

III 

Cotton, fibres, all dyas (eveept indigo), ail rabi crops, 
(except gram and masurj 

3 12 0 

2 8 0 

IV 

All kharif cropi not specified above and rabi crops of 
gram and masdt 

2 10 0 

1 12 0 

V, 

A single watering before ploughing not follo-wed by cr..p | 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 

VI 

Special rate which may be made applicable to channels 
selected by the Local Government. A single watering 
before ploughing for rabi folloned by a rabi crop 

09 

O 

10 0 
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(mp^i,c. There are only two in the district. The first consists 

of 14 villages in the Budhlada ildqa and has already been 
Asw^SSfoj’^sferred-to. The jdgnVrfdr is Bhai Zabarjang Singh, a minor, whose 
under the Court of Wards, and administered by the 
Karnal District authorities. 

The jdgir was declared at Settlement to be one of the larger 
estates referred to in Government of India’s orders dated 12th 
February 1851, laying down rules for the pattiddri or hovse- 
men’s shares. The succession to it is not regulated by the rules 
therein laid down, nor does it depend on the status of 1808-9, 
but is regulated by the custom of the family, though, no doubt 
the status of 1808-9 would be referred to in deciding between 
the conflicting claims of several collaterals. 

The area of the jdgir villages is 32,051 acres. Of their 
revenue Rs. 11,702 is taken by the idgirddr and Rs. 38 are mudfi 
in favour of various proprietors. Kulana is the only JcMlsa 
village with a jama of Rs. 950. Commutation is paid by the 
jdgirddr at the rate of one anna per rupee of revenue, and amounts 
in all to Rs. 732. 

The other jdgir consists of 7 villages, situated in the Sirsa 
Rohi, viz., Dadu, Singhapura, Rampura, Rewal, Chittah, Fakkah 
and Dharampur. 

The at present is Sardar Ji'wan Singh, Shahid, son 
of Sheo Kirpal Singh, a Sikh Jat, residing at Shahzadpur in 
the Umbdlla district. The /rfr/ir was confirmed by Government 
of India letter No. 1251, dated 8th February 1856. The total 
revenue of the jdgir villages is Rs. 5,250 of which Rs. 5,177 is paid 
to the jdgirddr, Rs. 7 is muaf and Rs. 66 is paid on account 
ol Zailddri fee.s. No. nazrcind is paid, but jdgir revenue is 
collected at the tahsi'l and remitted to jdgirddrhy the Deputy 
Commissioner. The villages were held by the Shahzadpur Shahids 
when we annexed the country, and they have been allowed to draw 
the land revenue ever since, but have no jurisdiction over the 
villages, 

othM u»!g3. The other assignments are of land revenue remitted in favour 
of the proprietors themselves, and not as, signed by Government 
to a third party. 

They include three main classes — 

ii). SuhUamhari grants, the nature of which has already 
been explained ; 

iii.) Grants for maintenance of institutions of which there 
are not many in the district ; and 
(in.) Grants for good service rendered in the Mutiny. 
Several of the latter have lately been renewed. 
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D.— Miscellaneous Revenue- chap.ui.p 

Details regarding the Excise administration of the district 
are contained in table 41 of Fart B. There is no distillery in the 
district, and the Excise receipts consist only of license fees for shops 
for retail vend. Of these there are 15 in the district licensed to 
sell country liquor, and two for the vend of European liquor. 

European liquor can also be obtained at the Kefreshment Rooms at 
Hissar and Sirsa Railway Stations, and also at Bhatinda Railway 
Station, which for the purposes of Excise administration falls 
within the Hissar district. 

There are 34 shops licensed for the sale of char as and hhang. Drug*. 

The sale of these drugs is chiefly confined to large towns, and calls 
for no special remark. 

There are 43 shops licensed for the sale of opium. This 
narcotic is chiefly consumed in the Sikh tracts of Sirsa and the 
Budhlada. Till recently only Excise (Ghazipur) opium was sold 
in all the tahsils of the district with the expeetion of the Budhlada 
; but since 1903, this restriction has been removed. Owing 
to the proximity of native states opium smuggling is fairly common 
on a small scale, consumers bringing in the opium they require 
from across the border. As long as the opium in the possession of 
any single person does not exceed 3 tolas in weight no offence 
is committed, but the possession of more than 3 tolas is punish- 
able under the Opium Act and the rules thereunder. 

There are no salt refineries in the district. salt. 

The great majority of income-tax assessees used to be persons incomota*. 
whose income was under Rs. 1,000 per annum. The new Act has 
relieved these persons. The richest tax-payers are members of large 
firms having their head-quarters at Bln'w'ani, many of whom have 
dealings aU over India. Full details regarding income-tax are to be 
found in Table 42 of Fart B. 

The Government cesses levied in the district by a fixed rate on ti^sses 
theland revenue demand and collected at the same time as the latter 
are the local rate, the lambardari cess and the patwari cess. The 
first is levied at a uniform rate of Rs. 10-6-8 per cent., and the 
second at one of 5 per cent, of the land revenue demand in all 
tahsils. 

The rate at which the pawtari cess is levied varies in different 
parts of the district. In the lately settled portion of the four 
southern tahsils it has been consolidated and is now Rs. 5-3-4 per 
cent, of land revenue. In Budhlada it is Rs. 4-0-11 per cent, and 
in Sirsa Rs. 6-7-4 ner cent. 
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OSAp. Ill, E. The total cesses per cent, of land revenue stand thus in 

IMisc^ne- different parts : — 

ouslBevenuei 

Four Southern Tahsils. 



Excejd Budhlt 

Ida. 

Budhli 

Ida. 

Sh 

sa. 



Rs. 

cl. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Local rate ... 

... 10 

G 

S 

10 

6 

8 

10 

6 

8 

Lambardari 

... 5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Patrtari 

5 

O 

O 

4 

4 

11 

0 

16 

7 

4 

Total 

... 20 

10 

0 

20 

1 

8 

31 

14 

0 


All these three cesses are levied on canal owner’s rate as well as 
on fixed dry revenue. There are other cesses leviable by custom 
in villages, but they include little beside hidi Mmmi or a hearth 
tax on non-cultivators, and sometimes on certain classes of 
cultivators. 


LkiI and The district is locally governed by a District 

Municipal Govar- i--, ,, • i - ir xir 

nmant. administers the income clenved irom the Lo 

The Diatriot qj. nhnor 

ed 


Board. 


E.— Local and Municipal Government- 

Board which 
al rate, and from one 
sources The District Board consists of 31 elect* 
and 15 appointed and e:c-ofjicio members, and under the rules 
at least 5 meetings must bo held every year. The Deputy 
Commissioner is the <\v-offiiuo chairman, and the Superintendent 
of the Cattle Farm is the ATce-Chairman, and other official mem- 
bers are the Sub-Divisional Officer of Sirsa, the Civil Surgeon, 
the Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, the Treasury Officer, 
all the Tahsildars, and the District Inspector of Schools. The 
principal executive officer of the Board under the chairman is the 
Secretary who is a paid .'crvant of the board. The quarterly 
meetings of the Board are very useful as they enable the Deputy 
Commissioner to come into toucli rvith all the principal rural notables 
in the District and to ascertain their views when they have any, 
but the actual work of tlio Board is done by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, acting in consultation with the Tahsildars. The elect- 
ors are all male persons of not less than 21 years of age, who 
are-assessed at Rs. 2-9-4, ”or upwards, under the Punjab District 
Boards Act in the four southern tahsils and at Rs. 2-11-4, or 
upwards, in the Sirsa tahsil. They seem to prize their privileges 
very lightly, and there is seldom a contested election to fill a 
vacancy. The chief work of the Board is the maintenance of 
rural schools and dispensaries and the repairs of roads. The 
statistics regarding income and expenditure will be found in table 
45 of Part B. 
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Municipal Towns. 

There are four municipal towns in the District, Hissar, Hansi, chap. 1 11^ F. 
Bhiwani and Sirsa. Besides these there are three notified areas boc^ and 
Fatehabad, Tohana and Budhlada. 

The Hissar Municipal Committee, which dates from 1867, con- To^^*. 
sistsmf 15 members all of whom are appointed by the Local Gov- 
ernment. The President is the Tahsildar of Hissar and among the 
most prominent members are two or three pleaders. The income is 
almost entirely derived from octroi. 

The Hansi Municipal Committee consists of 6 elected and 3 
appointed members. The Tahsildar of Hansi is the President, and 
has to do practically all the work. Elections are not often contested. 

The Bldwani Municipal Committee consists of 15 appointed ®***^“‘*« 
members with the Tahsildar of Bhiwani as President. The other 
members are chiefly wealthy Banian inhabitants of the town. 

The Sirsa Municipal Committee contains 6 elected and 3 
appointed members with the Sub-Divisional Officer of Sirsa as 
President. 

The Deputy Commissioner is President of the Committees 
appointed to manage the local affairs of Fatehabad, Tohana and 
Budhlada, but all the actual work is done by the Vice-President 
who is the Tahsildar in the case of FatehabM and the Naib- 
Tahsildar in the case of Budhlada and Tohana. The chief 
source of income at all three places is a house-tax. 


Details regarding the income and expenditure of all these 
committees will be found in Table 46. As in the case of the Dis- 
trict Board the non-official members fail, as a rule, to realise their 
powers and their duties. There is seldom any opposition to propo- 
sals brought forward by the President or Vice-President, and few 
important movements are ever initiated by non-official members. 


F.— Public Works. 

All three branches of the Public Works Department are 
represented in the District. The Canal Department has charge Works Deport- 
of all the canals which have already been described. There are 
parts of four Divisions in the District (1) the His.sar Division, in 
charge of an Executive Engineer with his head-quarters at Hissdr, 
and with sub-divisions in charge of Assistant Engineers having 
their head-quarters at Hissar, Sirsa and Narwana. The Hansi 
Branch, Sirsa Branch, Rangoi Canal, and Ghaggar Canals all fall 
within this division, ( 2 ) The Delhi Division in charge of an 
Executive Engineer at Delhi ; the only })ortiou of this Division 
concerned with the District is a part of the Rohtak Sub-Division 
which is under an Assistant Engineer having his headquarters at 
kohtak. A small part ot the Bhiwani Tahsil is irrigated by 
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CBAP. iil.g. distributaries of the Delhi Branch of the Western Junana Canal 
Public falling within this division. Both these Divisions (the Hissar 
and the Delhi) are under the Superintending Engineer of the 
tA tiM PubUo Western Jumna Canal Circle, and that officer has his head- 
quarters at Delhi. (3) The Bhatinda Divisions under an 
Executive Engineer having his head-quarters at Bhatinda. A 
small part of the Sirsa Tahsil is irrigated from Rajbahas of this 
Division. (4) The Patiala Division in charge of the Resident 
Engineer, having his head-quarters at Patiala. The Budhlada 
ildqa is irrigated from Rajbahas of this Division. Both the 
Bhatinda and Patiala Divisions are under the control of the 
Superintending Engineer of the Sirhind Canal Circle, who has 
his headquarters at Amballa. 

Railways’ The Railways have already been described. The line from 

Rewari through Hissdr to Bhatinda is in the charge of a Resi- 
dent Engineer who is in the employ of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway Company and who has his head-quarters 
at Sirsa. The Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, which possess through 
Dabwali, is in the charge of an Engineer who is a servant of that 
Company, and who has his head-quarters at Bikaner. The 
Southern Punjab Railway which passes through Budhlada, 
Jakhal and Tohana is managed by the North-Western Railway 
authorities ; the Executive Engineer in charge has his head- 
quarters at Bhatinda. He is a Government servant. 


Roads 

BttildiDgs. 


, The roads and buildings in the district are in the charge of 
the Executive Engineer of the Ferozepore Provincial Division, 
who has his head-quarters at Ferozepore. Most of the roads and 
buildings (except the Hissar Farm Buildings and the District 
Jail) have been entrusted to the District Board for maintenance. 
The Board is paid a fixed annual sum for each building and road, 
and is responsible for all petty and annual repairs. On the other 
hand, the important Bhi'wani-Rohtak metalled road has been 
handed over to the Public Works Department which maintains 
it on payment of a fixed annual sum from the Board. 


G.— Army. 

» 11 tar DU Hissar falls within the Sirhind Military District which has 
lijt vXn(ee\ its head-quarters' at Amballa. There is a company of the Bom- 
bay, Baroda and Central India Railway Volunteers at Sirsa, but 
for military purposes this Company is under the control of the 
authorities at Ajmere, and not under the Sirhind District Com- 
mand. 

R<c|iitirf; The district is rapidly becoming a popular recruiting-ground 
for the Indian Army. The following are the principal regiments 
,which recruit from this District the 2nd, 3rd 4th, 5th 
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» 6th, 7th, and 8th Bengal Lancers, the 6th and 10th Jdt Infantry, OHAf . in. & 
the 48th Pioneers, the 82nd, 112th and H3th Infantry, The Army , 
principal castes recruited from are Hindd and Musalman Rajputs ®*®*“***^ 
and Jats. The Bagri and Deswali Jats are men of fine physique 
and make excellent foot soldiers. The Rajputs chiefly enlist in the 
cavalry. Recruiting has been greatly stimulated in recent years by 
famine and scarcity, but now that the people have learnt the many 
advantages of military life, there is every reason to hope that the 
district will be able to provide almost as many recruits as Feroze- 
pore and Amritsar. 


H.— Police and Jail. 

Table 47 of Part B contains details regarding the strength 
of the Police force at the various thanas. The district lies in the ** 
- Eastern Police Circle, and is under the control of the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police at Lahore. The District Superinten- 
dent of Police is responsible for the discipline of the force, and, sub- 
ject to the control of the District Magistrate, he is responsible for 
the detection and prosecution of oflenders. There is no dfficulty 
in recruiting the force locally. The tribes chiefly drawn on are the 
Rajputs, Ahirs and some Brahmans, Saiyyads, and Mughals. A 
few Pachddas and Bauriahs are enlisted as trackers, and do w6U 
in this capacity. There are 12 first class and 7 second class police 
stations, besides three out posts and six road posts as follows 


First class Police 

Second class 



Stations. 

Police Stations. 

Road posts. 

Outposts. 

Hissdr 

Narnaund. 

Rodhan. 

JamaL 

Hansi 

Kairu. 

Sungarpur. 

Ellenabad. 

Ratya 

Balsamand. 

Bajiva. 

Chaulala. 

Fatehabad 

Bhiwapi (dis- 
trict). 

Denand- 


Tohana 

Budhlada. 

Bamla. 


Siwdni 

Toshaen ... 

Sirsa 

Rori 

Raina 

Dabwali 

Bhiwaini (city) 

Barwala. 

Baluma. 

Odhan. 



There are punitive police posts at Budhlada and Dulat. ’ 


The Narnaund, Hansi and Hissar thanas are the most popu- 
lous, but the people, who are chiefly Jdts, are law abiding. 



■ > • 
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CBaP. m, I. Practically the only serious crime is cattle theft for ■which the 
Police and Pachadas and Ranghars are chiefly responsible. The methods 
Poiio?*^ employed have already been described. 

The only criminal tribes in the district are the Baurias and 
Sansis. An account of these tribes has already been given. 


The Railway Police on the Rewari-Bhatinda line are under the 
Assistant District Superintendent of Railway Police who has his 
head-quarters at Banclikui. 

The District Jail is situated between the town and the Rail- 
way Station. It contains accommodation for 249 male and 12 
female prisoners. Within the Jail limits there is a judicial lock-up 
capable of accommodating 20 prisoners. There is also a small 
police lock-up at the head-quarters of every police station and a 
judicial lock-up at the head-quarters of every tahsi'l. The health 
of the prisoners is, as a rule, very good, though there was a slight 
out-break of cerebro spinal fever in the District Jail in 1902. 
The only manufacture carried on in the jail is paper-making. The 
paper, which is very coarse, is only sold to Government Offices, the 
Jail receiving a book credits on each transaction. 


Every prisoner, on conviction, has impressions taken of his 
thumb and finger marks, and these are sent to the Police Bureau 
at Phillour for record. Even during the few years this system 
has been in vogue, it has led to the detection of many old offen- 
ders. The total expenditure on the Jail in 1903 was Rs. 15,426, 
the annual cost of maintaining a prisoner being Rs. 80-8-0 for the 
whole year. The profits in 1903 came to Rs. 290 only, this low 
figure being duo to the fact that for a considerable time the pri- 
soners were employed on improving the Jail. The normal income 
from jail manufactures exceeds Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

I.— Education and Literacy. 


liltener 
the p«opla. 


of 


The marginal table shows the progress made 
since 1881 for the males of each religion. These 


Keligion. 

Percentage of literates to total male 
population in 

1881 

1891 

1901 

Hindus 

4-8 

5-0 

5-8 

Sikhs 

1-7 

25 

. 3-2 

Jftins 

26-9 

391 

47 2 

Muhammadans 

1-2 

1-4 

1-7 

Chfistains 

85-8 

66-9 

76-4 

AUxeligiOBS 

4.0 

4'3 

4-9 


in the literacy 
figures shows a 
gradual, though 
slow, increase in 
all cases. The 
Jains ‘are the 
most fo r w a r d 
among non-Ch- 
ristian religions, 
the reason being 
th»t the majority 
of the Jains 
long to the Bani- 
dn caste. The 
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fact that the Hiadds include among their members a large number CHAP, m, f. 
of Banyas and other trading castes accounts for the marked Education 
superiority shown by them over Sikhs and Muhammadans. The _ . 
last-named are by far the most backward in literacy as they are in Literacy ^oi 
all other civilised arts in this district. people. 


In writing the vernacular, the Persian character is used in the 
Courts and in all official correspondence, and is taught in the Gov- ^ 
ernmant schools, but except among officials and jjersous closely con- 
nected with Government offices, such as pat wan's and petition-writers, 
it is almost unknown in the district. The characters indigenous to 
the tract, which are still ordinarily employed by all private 
persons in their every-day transactions, are all founded on the 
Devanagri alphabet ordinarily used in printing Sanskrit books. 
A considerable number of persons of all classes, peasant,s, Brahmans, 
Banyas and. Aroras employ the pure Nagri or Sha-stri ehafacter, 
the letters and vowel-marks being made almost exactly as they 
are printed in our Sanskrit books so that any one who has learned 
the Nagri characters of books printed in English presses can easily 
follow their hand-writing. This character cannot be written quickly 
if each letter be completely formed, and difterent styles of writing 
have grown into use due to the attempts made, by omitting por- 
tions of some Nagri letters and modifying others, to write more 
rapidly. The first thing to be dropped seems to be the horizontal 
stroke which forms the upper part of most Nagri letters, but 
an intermediate stage perhaps is the drawing a continuous horizontal 
line and hanging the letters from it. The next thing is to drop 
the vowel marks above and below the lino. And we then have a 
hand-writing consisting of unconnected letters, almost all 
consonants. This is called Hindi or Mahajani because commonly 
used by Hindu Mahajans or Banyas, and sometimes Moda or 
Munde Akhar (with shaven letters) or Lande Akhar (with tailless 
letters) — the last three names seem to refer to its bare appearance 
as compared with the Nagx’i characters with their horizontal lines 
and vowel marks, as Munda means shaven, Moda is applied to a 
shaven mendicant, and Lancia means an animal which has lost 
its tail. These contractions and simplifications have been 
gradually worked out in somewhat diffei’ent ways in different, 
parts of the country and among difterent sets of people, and 
consequently, we have diffei’ent Plindi characters known as Hissari, 
Bikineri, Marwari or Aggarwali, Mahesri, Aroranwali ; but they 
are all very similar in their nature, and each letter is represented in 
the different kinds of writing by ch.aracters more or less resembling 
each other and the original Nagri letters from which they have 
been developed. It is true that the total result is so different 
that a man who knows one style of writing often cannot 
read his neighbour s hand-writing because of the differences in 
the forms of the letters, but any one who knew the Nagri charac- 
ters well would not take long to master any of the Hindi or Landa 
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Ekiaoatioa styles of writing wliich. have originated from that alphabet. The 
tiifcaracy commercial classes generally, both Banyas and Aroras, employ 
Seriptg em- these characters in keeping their accounts and writing their letters, 
ployed. jjqI. district to have developed a running 

hand in which the letters are all joined together ; almost 
every letter stands by itself without any connecetion 
with its neighbours. The want of vowel marks and of 
spaces between the words adds greatly to the difficulty of decipher- 
ing such hand-writing. A few Brahmans and peasants have also 
adopted one or other of these styles. Another character, also 
founded on therNagri alphabet, or on an older alphabet from 
which the Nagri itself is derived, but developed from it in another 
part of the country and in a different way, is the Gurmukhi, which 
is employed by some of the Sikh Jats and their religious teachers 
and sometimes by traders living among the Sikhs. The character 
employed is almost exactly the same as that ordinarily used by 
English presses for printing Panjabi books in the Gurmukhi chara- 
cter. Some of the Lauda characters resemble Gurmukhi characters 
more closely than they do the original Nagri, and seem to have 
developed from the Ndgrf through the Gurmukhi. But of all these 
different characters it may be said that they are all evidently of 
one origin, and, as in«the case of the dialects, they gradually shade 
off into one another, and no clear line can be drawn between 
any two of them. Some of them differ no more from each other 
than do different styles of hand-writing in English ; others 
differ as much as ordinary English hand-writing differs from 
ordinary German hand-writing, both differing from Nagri much 
as English and German hand-writing differ from printed Roman 
letters; except that, as already said, the Hindi styles employed in 
the Sirsa District do not run the letters together. 


B8tem^o?°edu There are 20 j)athshals or indigenous schools in the 
catou ° “ district where the sons of Banyas are taught to read and write 

in the Lande character and to make up accounts. No books are 
used, the teaching being oral except in the writing classes. Each 
boy has a blackboard on to w'hich the teacher writes the lesson to 
be copied, and then the pupil strives to copy the letters as best he 
can. As soon as a boy has mastered the elements of reading and. 
writing he begins to assist his father in keeping the family account 
books, and this finishes his education. Sometimes a Padha or 
teacher goes from village to village staying about 
three or four months at each place and teaching the sons of the 
Banyas the elements of reading, writing and arithmetic. In 
return for his instruction he gets a small fee in cash or grain from 
the parents of the pupils. More often it is the father who teaches 
his son how to read and write and keep accounts. 
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There are 8 dkarmsdlas in the district at which the sons of chap, hi, i. 
Banyas are instructed in the mysteries of the Hindu religion. Education 
It will be noticed that the Banyas are the only section of the t 
population who have an indigenous system of education. indigent 

system of edn- 

At some mosques in the district the maulvi or imdm in charge 
will have a small school at which the sons of Musalmans are 
taught whole chapters of the Koran by heart. As the teacher 
usually has no knowledge of Arabic these lessons degenerate into 
the parrot-like repeating of sounds. 

The head of the. Educational Department in the district is the Educational 
Deputy Commissioner. He is advised professionally by the In- 
speetor of Schools of the Delhi Circle, and he has under him a 
District Inspector and an Assistant District Inspector of Schools, 
whose duty it is to visit all the schools in the district at brief 
intervals to see that the teaching is being properly done and to 
examin the boys. All schools must also be visited by Tahsi'Idars, 
hfaib Tahsildars and Extra Assistant Commissioners when in camp, 
and also by the Deputy Commissioner when he has time. These 
officers record brief impressions of their visits in the log books 
maintained at each school, and copies of these remarks are sent to 
the Inspector of Schools at Delhi. 

Detailed statistics regarding the schools in the district .‘choois in tbt 
will be found in tables 50, 51 and 52 of Part B. There is one 
Anglo-Vernacular High School in the district, located at Hissar. 

Till is ovember 1904 this school was maintained Irom Municipal 
Funds with a small grant by the District Board, hince November 
1904, however, the entire management of the school has been 
taken by the Education Department of the Punjab and in future 
all expenditure will be met from Provincial Funds. It is intended 
to make this school a model for the whole district. There are 
A nolo- Vernacular J'-liddle Schools at Sirsa and Bhiwdui and 
Vernacular Middle Schools at II an.si, Barwala and Toh&na. .As 
a rule the great majority of the pupils at all these schools are the 
sons of Government officials, the non-official agricultural element 
being very .sparsely represented. The Sirsa and Bhiwani Schools 
are maintained by the Municipal Committees of those towns aided 
by provincial contributions. The Hansi School is maintained 
entirely by the Municipal Committee and the Barwdla and Tohana 
Schools are maintained by the District Board. 

There are 65 Vernacular Primary Schools for boys distributed 
as follows : — 

Bhiwdni TaAsi'Z.— Bawla, Bhang, Tigrana, Bapaura, Dinand, 
Dhampiakii, Toshdiw, Kaird, Barwa, and four Mabajan branches 
at Bhiwdni, 
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OHAP. Ill, J, lldns'i TaJisil. — Sisai, Nurpur, Narnaund, Ujalan, Khanda 
Kheri, Katera, Jamalpur. Balyali, Bawaiii Kliera and Petwar. 

Schools in the 

autrict, Ilissdr Tahsil. — Satrand, Dibra, Balsamand, Burak ? Dobhi, 

Siswal, Kabrawan, Kajala, JS'andhri, Naugtbala, Bitaks, Dhausii 
and Mangali. 

F^dehahdd TnhdL — Bhatii, Chuli Bagriyan, Fatehabdd, 
Ahrwan, Ratya, Labryan, Jamalpur, Budblada, Bicbbwana, Pabra 
Babmanwala, Kirmara. 

Sirsd Tahsil. — Mangala, Rania, Jagnalera, Sdbuwala, Jbiri, 
Rori, Dadu* Dcsu Malkana, .Kalanwali, Pipli Naurang, Dabwali 
Sakta Kbera, Bhurbaia, Ding and Jamal. 

All are supported by District Funds except the four Mabajan 
branches which are supported by Municipal Funds. Included in 
the foregoing list are six zaminddri schools, namely, those at 
Barwa, Kairu Petwar, Alangali, Kirmara and Jamal. In these 
zamindari schools elementary reading, letter-writing and account- 
keeping by the native meth.od are taught. In the schools at 
Barwa and Kairu the iMagri alphabet is taught. In all the rest 
the Urdu script is used. There are three Girls’ Primary School 
at Bhiwani Hansi and Sirsd supported by Municipal Funds 
besides a Baptist ^Mission Girl.V School at Bhawani which, 
receives a grant from tlie Bhiwani Municipal Funds. As 
a general rule the m.ajority of the children taught are 
either the sons of officials or of people of the money-lending classes. 
The value of education is not as yet understood by the great mass 
of the agricultural population. 

Newspapers. There are no newspapers published in the district. 

J.— Medical. 

Dispensariej. Detailed statistics regarding the Government dispensaries in 
the district will be found in Table 53 of Fart B. Besides the dis- 
pensaries mentioned in the table there are two canal dispensaries 
at Narnaund and Gorakhpur. These are only intended for 
employes of the Canal Dejiartment. 

The dispensary at Dabwali has been closed since April 1904. 

The dispens.aries at Ilissar, Sirsa, Hansi, and Bhiwani are 
under the control of their respective Municipalities, Avhile those at 
Barwiila, Fatehabad, Tohana, Budhlnda and Dabwali are under 
the District Board. The llistrict Board contributes Rs. 1,324 
annually to the support of the Hissar Dispensary. 

The dispensaries .at Barwala, Tohana and Dabwali are for out- 
door patients only, the remainder have an in-door depaitment as 
well. An in-door dispensary has been sanctioned for Tohana, 
but the work is pending on account of the low financial condition 
of the Distiict Fund, 
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Dispensary staff.^ln the dispensaries at Hissdr, Bhiwani 
And Sirsa the staff consists of an Assistant Surgeon, a Com- 
pounder, Assistant Compounder and menial establishment of 
cook, water-carrier, sweeper, &c. This is also the case at 
Hansi, which is under a Hospital Assistant In the others 
the staff is smaller and consists of the Hospital Assistant, one 
Compounder and a menial staff according to requirements. 

Dispensary work. — The work done in the larger institution 
is of a very high order and these dispensaries are freely resorted to 
by the poorer classes and to a large extent by the well-to-do 
middle classes. Operations for stone and cataract are done to a 
large extent and the people (except in outlying villages) realh» 
the benefits of the European methods for these diseases and resort 
freely to the dispensaries for them. Other operations such as 
removal of tumours, amputations for necrosis, &c., are also per- 
formed with good results. The large attendance is itself a 
guarantee of the good work done. 

Sanitation. — The sanitation of the towns is under the control 
oi the Municipal Bodies concerned. It is inspected and reported 
upon yearly by the Sanitary Commissioner to the Punfab Govern- 
ment. It is fairly good and improvements are being carti^ odt 
as funds permit in the drainage conservancy {U’rangemenfs. 

In villages sanitation is much neglected. As a rule horses 
and cattle are kept within the bouse enclosure to guard agai^ 
tbeft, and the refuse heaps are piled up just outside the viHaf^ 
walls because that is the nearest place where refuse can be thiowa. 
The village pond which is the only water supply in most viffagaa, 
is used as a buffalo wallow and a vat to steep hemp, and the 
water in it is used to the last drop. If a medical officer comes 
round inspecting a little cleaning up is done but on his departure 
the people slip back to the old state of affairs. 

Drainage. — Two schemes are now under consideration for 
improving the drainage of the towns of Hansi and Bhiwani. 
Levels have been taken and the matter is now awaiting the 
decision of the Sanitary Engineer. 

Vaccination. — Vaccination is not compulsory in any part of 
this district. The optional system is in vogue. The people are 
averse to it though its good eflPects have been repeatedly explained 
to them. They resort to many subterfuges to avoid it, in some 
cases even leaving their homes till the tour of the vaccinator is 
over. The work is done under difficulties and only with great 
exertion on the part of local authorities, zaildars and lambardan. 
Nothwithstanding this the work is done with good remits. 
Animal lymph is used and the people do not object to its use. 
The season’s work is begun with vaseline lymph obtained from the 
office of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner about thd end ofSip- 
tember, and vaccination is carried on throughout the winter till 
about the 1st April following. 



CHAPTER IV~PLACES OP 
INTEREST— AN TIQUITIES. 

.(Mk9. If. rpjjQ town of Hissar lies in north latitude 29° 9' 51" and east 

Places of longitude 75° 45' 55" and contains a population of 17,647 persons, 
an increase of 5 per cent, on the population returned at the 
DeioripUon. census of 1891. It is situated on the Western Jumna Canal 102 
miles west of Delhi and is a station on the Kewari-Bhatinda 
Branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The country in the 
immediate neighbourhood is well wooded, and numerous fruit gar- 
dens surround the town. The town itself is completely surrounded 
by an old wall with four gates, viz , the Delhi and Mori to the 
east ; the Talaki to the west ; and the Nagori to the south. 
The streets are wider and less tortuous than in most native 
towns. The houses of the trading class inside the town 
are generally well built, and one of the main streets, together with 
a square called the " Katra,” present quite an imposing appearance. 

Straggling suburbs stretch irregularly beyond the wall, 
towards the east and south-east and are mostly composed of 
houses of an inferior description. The three main ones are known 
as the Dogars, Malts and GhosiV mohallas from the names of the 
castes who inhabit them. The canal runs a short distance to the 
south of the town walls and is crossed by four bridges, three of 
masonry and one wooden. To the south of the canal itself runs 
the Railway. ^ 

The Civil Station containing the residences of the District 
officials stationed here, is long and straggling, and lies to the south 
of the Railway ; but a few of the European residents live in or 
near the city. The District Kacheri and Church are in the middle 
of the Civil Station and the Railway Station is near them. 

Some very fine trees have been in former days planted along 
the Station roads with the help of canal water and operations 
in the same direction are being carried on vigorously at the present 
time. 

The Police lines are at the extreme east end of the Civil Sta* 
tion, the western end of which is situated within the limits of the 
Government Cattle Farm. There is a good water-supply from wells 
in the city and there are numerous ghdts for bathing and washing 
on the canal bank. The main town is well above the level of the 
canal water and the climate is on the whole .salubrious. 

Antiqnitie#. / Within the walls the chief objects of antiquarian interest 
are tlie Jama Masjid, and the remains of Firoz Shah’s palace on 
which the residence of the Superintendent of the Cattle Farm 
now stands. From an inscription in the Jama Masjid it would 
appear to have been built by one Amir Muhammad in 1535 A.D. 
in the reign of the Emperor Hamayun. 

The underground apartments of Firoz Shah’s palace still - 
exist in a good state of preservation. It is said that these 
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apartments were so arranged that a stranger wandering among 
the dark passages which connected them, would inevitably be 
drawn towards a small dark room in the centre to which, if he 
tried to extricate himself, he would invariably return. 

Within the compound of the Superintendent’s house is a 
mosque of Firoz Shah’s time now used as a farm godown ; pillars 
found in it are said to be of J ain or Hindu origin and like many 
more of the emperor’s building materials were probably brought 
from Agroha. There is also a brown sandstone pillar or “ lit ” in 
the fort ascribed to Firoz Shah. The only inscription on it is in 
Sanskrit at the top of the lower stone of the pillar ; the letters 
are cut at the junction of the stones so that the pillar would 
appear to be an ancient Hindu one, which was re cut and 
erected by Firoz Shah. 

The most interesting relia of antiquity in Hissdr is 
perhaps the barahdari in the Gujari Mahal outside the fort. The 
Mahdl was apparently an outlying portion of the latter and 
tradition says was built by Firoz Shah as a residence for a Gujari 
mistress. The only portions of it now left are the harahdari, a 
bastion on which an English bungalow has been built, and a por- 
tion of the north wall adjoining the bastion. The walls of the 
harahdari Stvo thick and sloping with 12 doorways each with a 
window over it. Inside are 4 old pillars of undoubted Hindu or 
Jain origin which support a roof of domes. The inner side of the 
jambs of the doorways are covered with what are evidently 
Hindu carvings. Below the building are three taikhdnas, two of 
which are merely rooms, while the central one contains a small 
or tank filled with pipes and was evidently used as a bath. There 
appears to be no doubt that the building was erected with the 
materials of a pre-existing Hindu temple. The place had fallen 
into ruin, but is now being restored under the orders of Govern- 
ment. 


CHAP, IV. 

Place* of 
lotereat.^ 

AntiqnitiM. 


Another interesting relic is the Jahaj or Jahdz. It was 
apparently once a Jain temple, which was subsequently 
converted into a mosque. It was used as a residence by George 
Thomas, whose Christian name, corrupted by the natives into 
Jahaj, gave its" present name to the place. It is now used as an 
office by the Canal Department. 

There is an interesting and handsome group of tombs on the 
Hansi road east of Hissar. They are adorned with blue encaustic 
tiles, and the inscriptions on them appear to show that they are the 
tombs of 03106105 slaiu in Humayiiu’s compaigu in Gujrat iu 1535. 

The mosque and tomb of Bahlol Shah is about one mile east 
of Hissar on the Hansi road. It was built iu 1694 A. D. on what 
was probably the site of an old temple. The place is now call©4 
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Dana Sher. Sher Bahlol is said to have been a fakir who foretold 
to Ghiyds-ud-di'n Tnghlaq that he would one day be king. 

Another interesting relie is the tomb of the chdlls hdfiz on 
the road to Fatehabdd to the north of the town. It is said to be 
the sepulchre of 40 fakirs who lived in the time of Tughlaqs. 

There are numerous other mosques and tombs in and around 
the town ofHissar which are interesting to the antiquarian, but 
perhaps scarcely merit a description here. On the whole the town 
and its neighbourhood are remarkably full of antiquities. 

An account of the founding of Hissar by Firoz Shah Tughlaq 
has been already given in Chapter II. Prior to its foundation 
Hansi had been the principal town of the neighbourhood. The 
new town, however, becoming the political and fiscal centre of the 
district, soon supplanted Hansi in importance, and for many years 
continued to be the favourite resort of the Emperor, who made it 
the starting point for his hunting expeditions along the banks of 
the Ghaggar. The debris of Firoz Shah’s town are still visible in 
the mounds and broken bricks and tiles which lies scattered pro- 
fusely on the plain to the south of the modern city ; and tombs 
and temples still remain standing to tell of bygone splendour. 
These remains cover a wide area. During Muhammad Shah’s 
reign at Delhi, Shahdad Khan, resident of Kasdr, was Nawfib of 1 
Hissar Firozah for 30 years, i. e., from 1707 to 1737 A. D He I* 
was succeeded by three others, who ruled 22 years, i. e., till 1760. J 

In 1747 disturbances arose which attracted the attention of the 
Sikhs to this portion of the Punjab They plundered the town on 
several occasions between 1754 aud 17GS. In 1769 Nawab Taj 
Muhammad Khan became ruler of Hissar, which he governed for 
three years, being succeeded by Nawab Najaf Khan. The 
Muhammadans were defeated at the battle of Jind by Raja Amar 
Singh of Patiala, who established his rule at Hissar and erected a 
fort, now known as the old jail. 

In 1783 the terrible chdlisa Jcdl or famine completed the ruin 
which the inroads of marauding Sikhs had begun, and depopulated 
the town, which did not recover its prosperity for some twenty years 
after. About this time the Muhammadan rule at Delhi lost its 
vitality, and the Mahrattas appeared on the scene. This period 
was one of constant strife in which the famous adventurer George 
Tliomas, the Sikhs and the Mahrattas alternately gained the 
upper hand. 

In 1802 Hissar passed to the British. Since then its hig^ry 
liB* been uneventful except for the terribly dark tragedy whieh 
occurred here in the Mutiny. 


CHAP. IV. 
IWiMnMt. 
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There is a monument to the memory of the victims of the 
Mutiny in the District Board Gardens near the Kacheri, 

An important feature of the town is the cotton ginning 
factory owned by Messrs, Chandu Lai and Compajiy. For the 
rest the trade is not extensive nor has it been fostered by the 
Railway. In fact the latter by promoting the through transit of 
goods between east and west has tended to destroy whatever 
importance Hissir may have had as a centre of the previous traflSc 
along the Delhi-Sirsa road. 


CHAP^m 

Plaoes^ 

Tmde. 


The imports are only for the purpose of supplying the local 
demand and the exports consist of only a certain amount of surplus 
local produce together with some grain brought for export from 
the Patidla territory and the volume of these have to some extent 
no doubt increased as a consequence of the extension of the 
Railway, the town having been brought into closer connection 
with other markets. 


The most important public institution at Hissar is the cattle luBtUntUM. 
farm which has already been described. 

There are also a dispensary and an Anglo-Vernacular High 
School. The town itself contains the usual tahsi'l and thana 
buildings. The District Jail is situated between the town and 
the Railway. 

There is a small dak bungalow to the south of the town, and 
also a Sessions House, and Clanal Rest Hou.se. The latter is usually 
occupied by the Sub-divisional CJanal Officer, while the Sessions 
House is as a rule reserved for the Commis-sioner of the Division 
and the Sessions Judge when on tour. 

Hinsiisa town of 16,523 inhabitants situated in latitude Hinsi Town. 
29° 6' 19^ north and in longitude 76° 0' 19" east. Its population®®”**’*''®”- 
has increased by 8 per cent, since the census of 1881. 


It lies on the Western Jumna Canal and on the Delhi-Sirsa 
road, 16 miles to the east of Hissar. The canal irrigation has 
promoted the growth of trees and the land immediately round 
the town is well-wooded. The town is surrounded by a brick 
wall with several gates and loop-holed and bastioned for defence. 
The houses are mostly of bricks, but the buildings generally ar* 
not equal to those of Hissar. There are two wide streets running 
through the town and crossing one another at right angles. The 
other streets are narrow and winding. The drainage 
of the town is carried by a channel dug for the purpose 
ail^eadled tiw Ganda Naia into njohur or depre^on on the West 
of tto town. 
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Antiquities, 

CHAP. IV. north of tho town lies the Fort on a huge mound. 

Places of It was dismantled in great part after the Mutiny and the materials 
sold by auction. The only parts of the ^yalls now remaining are 
OMoription. ^he northern curtain face and a gate with side wings in the south- 
ern wall. 

The Bars! gate of the town has been lately restored by the 
Municipal Committee and now pj-esents an imposing appearance. 

The fort an 1 the ancient town are probably two of the oldest 
places in India. As already stated in Chapter I, it was an import- 
ant stronghold in the time of the early Musalman invasions of 
India and was held by the advanced posts of the Cliauhans of 
Ajraere and Sambhar, 

Rai Fithaura is locally said to have been the founder of the 
fort, but although he prolxxbly made it an important place and 
greatly strengthened it, it was certainly in existence long prior 
to his time. 


Bistoi?. 


Prior to tin) foundation of Hi.?s.ir in 1354, Hansi, under 
Hi ndiis and Muhammadans alike, was a centre of local adminis- 
tration and the chief towii of Hari c.a. In tlie famine of 1783 it 
shared the fate of the rest of the district, and lay almost deserted 
and in p.artial ruin for sover.al years. In 173 5 it became the head- 
quarters of the a lveiiturer George Thomas, who had seized upon 
the greater part of Harihia. From this period the town began 
to revive. Oa the cstabli.shmcnt of Engli.sh rule in 1802, the town 
was selected as a site for a Cantonment, and for many years a con- 
siderable force, consisting principally of local levies, was stationed 
there. In 1857, however, the.se levies broke into open mutiny 
murdered every European upon whom they could lay hands, and 
combined with the wild Rajpat tribes of the district in plunder- 
ing the country. On the restoration of order, it was not thought 
necessary to maintain the Cantonment, the houses of which have 
since fallen into decay. 


Antii^aitios. 


k.\ 


At Hansi the antiquity which is most worthy of notice is 
theTort. The principal events in its hi.story have already been 
touched upon. It is now a mound of earth measuring 370 yards 
from north to south and 3 15 yards from east to west. Some of 
the curtain wall on the north side's left and is in places 52 feet 
high and 37 thick. The fort was almost entirely dismantled after 
the mutiny and its materials sold but tho gateway and guard- 
house are still standing. Inside tho fort are a godown of modern 
erection, two wells and an enclosure containing two mosques and 
the tomb of Sayad Niamat-ullah, who was kiUed in Muhamojad 
"bin Sam’s attack on Hdnsi. 
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The fort appears to be built upon a mound consisting mostly 
of large sized bricks, the remains of a former Hindu city ; and 
many of the materials which have been used in the erection of 
buildings in the fort and in Htinsi generally are of undoubted 
Hindu origin as shown by the carvings on them, and belonged pro- 
bably to a large palace or temple. The enclosure and tomb of 
Niamat-ullah was probably erected soon after Muhammad Ghori’s 
conquest of Hansi, and Hindu materials appear to have been freely 
used in its construction. 


CHAU, Vf. 

Plaoeaof 

laterest. 

AntiquHiM. 


The mosque and tomb of the four Qutbs are an interesting 
relic situated on the west side of the town. The place consists 
of three enclosures, in one of wliich is the mosque with a tank 
built in 1491 by one Abu Bakr Jawani. The second enclosure 
contains the graves of Qutb Jamal-ud-dm and his three succes- 
sors. The domed edifice in which the graves are situated is of 
modern erection, as also are 2 pavilions on either sido. Jamal-ud- 
di'n is said to have accompanied j\[uhammad Ghori in his attack 
on Hansi, but subsequently abandoned worldly cares, and as a 
follower of Baba Farid Shakar Ganj of Pakpattan made the 
study and practice of religioii his sole occupation. -He was suc- 
ceeded by three other Qutbs — Barhan-ud-din. Manawar-ud di'n 
and Hdr-ud-din. The enclosure also contains the beautiful tomb 
of Ali Tajjdr, a disciple of Qutb-ud-din, and chief farmer or pur- 
veyor to Sultan Jamal-ud-din. It is said by arch geological autho- 
rities to be one of the best built tombs in the Punjab. The 
third enclosure contains the graves of the four Diwans or successors 
of the Qutbs. They are under four cupolas supported by ten 
pillars. 

A mound and mo.sque three miles from Hansi is known ■ a 
Shahid Ganj. Tradition says that 150,000 Musalmans were 
slaughtered there. It is probably the scene of Masaud’s defeat on 
his first attempt to take Hansi. The mosque walls contain carved ' — . 
bricks, which are probabl)^ in Hindu origin. The town of I 
Hdnsi contains in addition to the above mo.sques which were / 
originally built in the 13th and 14th centuries. _J 

The town has within the last ten years become a great centre Trade, 
of the cotton trade. Six cotton ginning factories have been estab- 
lished here and Messrs, i n Hi Brothers have also established 
an agency. The import trade consists only of articled needed for 
local consumption. 

The public buildings consist of the Tahsil, Thfina, Dispen.sary, Pnuie Build- 
School House and Sarai. There is a dak bungalow as well as a 
canal rest-house in the vicinity of the town. 
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p ^f fV. tY. The town of Bhiwani lies in latitude 28° 46' 0" north and 
^ _ longitude 76° 11' 45" and is situated at a distance of 36^ mil^ 
li^r^ soulh-east of Hissar. It has a population of 35,917 as against 
j®^^**“*"' 35,487 in 1891, an increase of 1 }ier cent. The city may be 
said to be a creation of the British regime. At the beginning 
of the present century, when the Delhi Territory came under 
British rule, Bhiwani was an insignificant village. The tradi- 
tion runs that one JSira, a Rajput, founded the village in honour 
of his wife Bahni, w'ho had saved his life from treachery, and 
called it by her name. 

Bhiwani was the first place taken by the force which ac- 
companied the Honourable Edward Gardiner when he was deputed 
to restore order in Hariana in 1 8 1 0 A. D. 

♦ 

In 1817 Mr. William Fraser, Political Resident at Delhi, 
fi&lected the village for the site of a mandi or free market. Up 
to that time the seat of the commerce of the neighbourhood had 
been the town of Dadri, a few miles to the south-east of 
Bhiwini, and at that time under the rule of an independent 
Nawab. The estates of the Nawfib were confiscated in 1857 
on account of his rebellion at the time of the Mutiny, and 
were bestowed upon the Raja of Jind as a reward for fidelity. 
The exactions and excessive duties extorted by the Nawab 
were a source of constant fear and annoyance to the resident 
traders ; and upon the establishment of a mart at Bhiwdni all 
the principal firms at once transferred their business thither. 
The rise of the city to importance was rapid. It was, till 
recently, the main channel through which all the trade from 
Bikdner, Jaisalraer, Jaipur and other States of Rdjpiitana has 
flowed into Hindustan, and the principal mercantile firms of 
every part of Southern India had agents or gumdshtds there. 
'The opening of the Rajputana Railway diverted its trade, and 
enormously decreased its commercial importance. 

The Rewari-Bhatinda Railway restored the importance of 
the town to some extent, but its trade has once again been 
diverted by the Southern Punjab Railway. The new Rewdri- 
Achnera chord line will also affect the trade of the town ad- 
versely. 

The town stands in a depression in the midst of a loamy 
plain rising into sand-hills on the west. 

The site was selected at the first founding of the original 
village in order to ensure a supply of water for the village tank. 
The plain round the town, in the absence of well or canal irriga- 
tion is, except in the immediate vicinity of the town and in 
favourable seasons, bare of trees. Even round the town, contain- 
ing though !t does a large number of wealthy merchants, there 
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and Public Buildings. 

is not a single garden of any pretensions. Owing to the rapidity CHa®, iv. 

with which the town is increasing in size, it became necessary 

some years ago to throw back the old enclosing wall for a consider- lBt»F»eC' 

able distance, so as to allow room for extension. The new wall pKciipuon^*^* 

is passed by 12 main gateways. The vacant space between 

the new and old walls is rapidly being covered with mud hovels 

and enclosures, huddled together with no order or arrangement. 

The houses in the older part of the town are built of brick and 
are frequently several storeys high. Some of the havelis belong- 
ing to the merchants are fine imposing looking structures Good 
streets from 15 to 40 feet wide, extend through the town 
in all directions. The larger are well metalled with hankar, the 
smaller are generally unpaved and sandy. There are open outer 
drains on both sides of the streets ; but the situation of the town 
being lower than the surrounding country, great difficulties lie 
in the way of organizing a complete drainage system. Most of the 
drainage at present finds its way into tanks, which are to bo 
found both inside and outside the town, and form almost the 
sole supply of drinking water. The largest of these tanks is 
outside the old town, but inside the new walls. 

Till the extension to the town of the Delhi Branch of the 
Western iJuuina Canal the dpinking water supply was deplor- 
ably bad. Even now it is by no means good and a system of 
water-works to supply the town with good drinking water is 
badly needed. It is to be feared that some time will elapse before 
this badly needed reform can be efiected, because the trade of 
the town is declining fast, and it is doubtful if the finances of 
the Municipal Committee will be able to bear the heavy initial 
expense involved. 

Bhiwani used to be called the “ gate of the desert” because 
all the trade of Bikdner and the Eajputana States used to 
pass through the town. The construction of the Southern 
Punjab and other railways has given a severe blow to this 
trade, and it is doubtful if the town will ever be as import- 
ant a distributing centre as it used to be, in spite of the fact 
that its traders are most enterprising. There are five steam 
cotton presses and ginning factories within municipal limits, but 
as very little cotton is produced near the town, these factories 
are at a serious disadvantage compared wdth those at Hansi. 

The only other manufacture of any importance is that of brass 
vessels. 

The principal institutions of the town of Bhiwani are the ftiid”puM*fo 
school which is a fine largo roomy building and the Disjxjn- Buildings, 
sary. The remaining public buildings are the fortified Tah,sil out- 
side the town, the Post Office, the Police Station and a fine 
building used as a district rest-house and Committee Hall, 
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^ . — The dispensary is by far the best found in the district. Many 

of the appliances are gifts from leading men in the town. 

The following account of the rise of the present town of 

sirt* Town. Sirsa is taken from Mr. Wilson’s Settlement Report 
BiitorT* 

“ In 1837 A. D. the site of the town of Sirsd, once a popu- 
lous and flourishing mart, was wholly deserted. There was no 
village, not even a single inhabited hut, though the brick walls 
of scores of houses, uninhabited since the famine of 1783, 
were still standing. But the traditions of its former prosperity 
were not forgotten, and numerous ’merchants residing in 
the neighbouring Rajpiitana States repeatedly urged Captain 
Thoresby to restore the town. Soon after assuming charge of 
the district he took up the scheme and applied for sanction, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor in according his hearty approval 
remarked that the recovery of the Bhatti territory from a 
state of waste and its conversion into a populous country was 
the principal object contemplated in the nomination of a sepa- 
rate Superintendent for that tract, and that the restoration 
of the old town of Sirsa was likely to greatly further this 
object. In January 1838 Captain Thoresby call^ together the 
merchants and others who wished to settle in the new town, 
and made a commencement in the uninhabited jungle to the 
east of where the old town of Sirsa was. This site was chosen 
because of the good quality of the water, the number of old 
masonry wells in the neighbourhood, the proximity of the old 
fort with its inexhaustible supply of good burnt biicks, and- 
the associations and traditions connected with the old town of 
Sirsa. The high, thick jungle Avliich then covered the site 
was cleared away, the lines of the w alls and streets were 
marked out by bamboos and flags, and work was at once com- 
menced by a large gang of convicts and numerous free labourers. 
The town was laid out as a square of 2,800 feet side, crossed 
by broad streets at right angles to each other, and thus pre- 
sents an appearance of regularity very seldom seen in an 
Indian town. A ditch and rampart were made round it in 
order to afford the protection which the merchants thought 
necessary in the state of the country ; building sites were al- 
lotted to the numerous applicants and notwithstanding such 
difficulties as were caused by the drought of 1838 and a viStation 
of cholera, within a year many hundr^s of buildings had been fin- 
ished and the foundations of about 2,000 altogether had been 
laid, the total cost to Government being only about Es. 6,000. 
The town continued to grow in size and importance as the 
surrounding country became more fully colonised. It was soon 
made the head-quarters of the Bhatti territory and bwame the 
great emporium for the trade of the neighbourhood, and by 
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ooUeotiag large stores of grain made the country , much safer chap, ly, 
against sudden scarcities. riao^ of 

The town lies on the south side of the Railway and owing sSaf^^^o, 
to the circumstances under which it was constructed- its streets 
are broad and regular. Owing to the arid nature of the coun- 
try and the want of irrigation there are few trees round the town 
or in its immediate neighbourhood. In addition to the native 
town there is a large Railway settlement on the north side of 
the line containing the residences of the Railway officials and 
subordinates. 

There are numerous antiquities in and around Sirsa, relics of AntiquUiei. 
its ancient predecessor, the town of Sarsiiti. The most remark- 
able is the old fort, a large irregular mound to the north-west • 
of the town, and now full of ancient bricks, the debris of the 
original fort. It is one of the oldest places in India. The 
history of Sarsdti has been given in a previous chapter. There 
are numerous Hindu temples and Musalmdn mosques and 
tombs around the town. 

The population of the town at the last census was 15,800 PopniAUon; 
as against 16,415 in 1891. The town has suffered severely 
owing to the recent famines, and it has lost its importance as 
a trade centre owing to the construction of the Jodhpur-Bikdner- 
Bhatinda Railway. 

The principal public institutions are the School and Dispen-^“^V®^®^f[*'’8* 
sary and the Municipal Hall. The other public buildings are * ***** 

the Sub-divisional Officer s Kacheri which formed the old Dis- 
trict Kaeheri ; near it is the Tahsil and both are north-east of 
the town on either side of the Railway. There is also a Thana, 
a staging bungalow and a Police rest-house. Inside the town is 
a Gurudwara supported by the Sikhs and a large masonry build- 
ing called the Katra and intended for a market place. A large 
and handsome mosque has been recently built by the 
Musalmans of Sirsd and the neighbourhood. 

Rania is an old Bhatti village in the valley of the Ghag- itaniA 
gar. It was formerly the seat of the Bhatti Nawab and 
remained inhabited all through the time of the anarchy which 
preceded British rule. It has not much trade and is simply 
a large village. The majority of the inhabitants are Mussalmans, 
chiefly Rains, Joiyas and Bhattis engaged in the cultivation of 
the rice and wheat lands of Rania and the neighbouring vil- 
lages). 


^^pStehibid is a small town of 2,786 inhabitants situated 
in rStetude 29° 3’ north and kmgitude 75“ 30' east, 30 miles to ***** 
the north*west of Hissdr. Its population has been gradually 
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decreasing for many years. It is situated on ground some- 
what above the level of the surrounding country, and on the 
east is a large jhil which is filled in the rains. The adjacent 
country to the nortli, north-east and east is well wooded and 
is irrigated by artificial cuts, and by natural flow from the 
Joiya stream which is a few miles distant. The main town is 
surrounded by a wall which is to a great extent dismantled, 
except near the fort which forms the east end of the town. 
There are two main streets or bazars which are paved and run 
at right angles to each other. There are two gates at one 
end of each street, known as the Itissar and Rattia gates. A 
considerable portion of the main town inhabited by traders con- 
sists of good masonry houses, the houses of the Rains who 
form a considerable agricultural element in the population of the 
.main town, are principally of mud. The drainage of the town 
owing to its high position is easily carried oflP by the side 
drains in the streets and the water supply from wells is good. 
There are several outlying hamlets {dhcinis) and the separate 
village of Basti Bhiman is close to the main town. 

As already narrated the town was founded by the Emperor 
Firoz Shah, and named after his son Fateh Khan. There were 
three other forts built at the same time by Firoz Shah in the 
neighbourhood of Fatehabad and named after his other three 
sons, Muhammadpur, Zafarabad and Razabad ; villages bearing 
the above names still mark the sites, but the forts have long 
ago disappeared. At the opening of the present century, Fa- 
tehabad was the seat of the Bhatti Chief tain Khan Bahadur 
Khdn who has been alluded to elsewhere. 

The Rains were originally proprietors of the lands surrounding 
the town, but lost their status for default in payment of Govern- 
ment revenue. The estate now belongs to Banyas, Lala Sohan 
Lai, the Government Treasurerof Hissar, owning half. The town 
contains the remnant of an old fort built by Firoz Shah which 
must have been a place of great strength originally. It stands 
on a slight eminence overlooking the town on the east side 
at the head of one of the two bazars. Fatehabad is a notified 
area with a small Committee. The income is mainly derived 
from a house-tax. 

Formerly Fatehabad, from its position on the direct route 
between Delhi and Sirsa, was to some extent a trade centre for 
the export of the surplus produce of the Nali tract, but the con- 
struction of the Rewari Ferozpore'Railway, w'hich instead of run- 
ning through Fatehabad direct runs 11 or 12 miles to the west, 
has almost entirely diverted the trade from the town, and it 
now to a large extent makes direct for the Railway at Shattu, 
the nearest station 11^ miles from Fatehabad. 
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At present it is gradually but steadily losing its commercial c 5 Hap. iv, 
charactet. The trade is principally a retail one with the surround- . 

mg villages. Interop 

Tmde, « 

The only noticeable manufacture is that of hupds or leathern 
jars for holding oil, ghi, &o., which are made by the Dabgar 
caste. 

The principal institutions are the dispensary outside the instituUoM, 
town and the school inside the fort. There is a good rest-house and 
a tahsil inside the fort. 

The fort also contains a Idt or pillar erected by Firoz Shah AntiquUU*. 
and bearing an inscription in Persian giving an account of the 
Tughlaq Family. The pillar appears to be of Hindu origin as 
there is on it pare of an inscription in Sanskrit. There are two 
or three Musalman mosques in the town containing sculptured 
stones which originally bel onged in all probability to a Hindu 
temple. 


tenant. 

C^The tosham 
TM.: t^z r 


rock is situated 16 miles to the south of Hissar 
in tKe Bhiwani Tahsil, Viewed from the north it resembles 
a heap of grain poured from a measure on to a plain surface. 
The summit is surmounted by an ancient fort. 

Two interesting antiquities are to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Tosham. One is a harahdari on a small hill near the 
town, which is popularly called Prithvi Raj’s Kacheri. The other 
is a Sanskrit inscription on a rock on the face of the hill to the 
west- of the town. It does not appear to have been as yet 
satisfactorily translated. It seems to refer to a Scythian King 
Tushara who appears to have conquered the Gupta Ghalotkacha 
who reigned from about A. D. 50 to A. I). 79, and is referred to in 
the inscription. There appears to be evidence to show that the 
Toshdm hills was a monastery of Buddhist monks or bhekhus. 
The date of the inscription is said to be A, D. 162-224. There 
are several sacred kunds or reservoirs on the hill ; one of them, 
the Pandutrith, is considered so sacred that some of the neigh- 
bouring villages deposit the i^hes of their dead in it instead of 
taking them to the Ganges. I 

Agroha lies about 12 miles to the north-west of Hissar on the 
Delhi-Sirsa road. This village must at one time have been a popu- 
lous city. It is said to have been founded by Agar Sen, the 
founder of the Agarwal clan of Baniyas who flourished more than 
two thousand years ago. Near the village is a large mound which 
evidently consists of the debris of a large town. This mound is 
surmounted by a brick built fort with four bastions con- 
nected by curtains said to have been built by Agar Sen. 


Toshim. 


Agnha, 
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Interest. 
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Excavations made in the mound in 1889 brought to light frag- 
ments of sculpture and images. Bricks of all sizes and coins 
have also been found there. In one place the walls of a sub- 
stantial house have been laid bare, while a large depression 
near the mound, in which excellent crops are now raised, is 
evidently the site of an ancient tank. Agar Sen’s fort which 
dates from before the beginning of the Christian era is a modern 
structure when compared with these remains. 

Tohana must have been a city of considerable importance 
in ancient times. For the last two hundred years and more, 
however, it has sunk to the level of a village. The Southern 
Punjab Railway has a station about a mile from Tohana and 
the place seems to be rapidly regaining its former importance. 
A Naib-Tahsi'ldar is stationed here and looks after the affairs of 
the Tohana Sub tahsi'l and also of the town which has been 
declared a notified area. The public buildings here are the sub- 
tahsi'l, thdna, school and dispensary. A horse and a donkey 
stallion are also maintained here by the District Board to serve 
approved mares. 

Badhlada is another village which is rapidly 
becoming an. important commercial centre thanks to the Railway. 
The village is a notified area. The place is the head- quarters of 
athana and there is also a dispensary. The Southern Punjab 
Railway has a station about a mile from the village. Thera is 
a fair sized grain market near the station and a second grain market 
is to be erected under the auspices of the District Board. 
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CHAPTER l-DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A-— Physical Aspects including Meteorology. 

(ii). The cleiivatioii of the name Loharu cannot be given 
with any certainty, but tradition says that the site of the town 
of that name was originally inhabited by Lohars or blacksmiths ; 
and would therefore seem to suggest a derivation from Lohar. 
The area of the State is 280 square miles. 

(ft). The State is situate in the south-east corner of the 
Punjab, on the borders of Rajputana. It forms a compact area 
of an irregular oblong shape, bounded on the north by the 
Bhiwani Tahsil of the Hissnr District, on the east by portions 
of the Hissar District, and the States of Patiala and Jind, on the 
south by Shaikhawati (Jaipur Territory), and on the west by 
Jaipur, Bikaner and the Bhiwani Tahsil of Hissar. 

The aspect of the country is uniform throughout the State, 
It presents a prospect dreary and desolate, a treeless waste dotted 
with sandhills, and sparsely covered with vegetation. No natural 
divisions can be said to exist, and the hill system is comprised in 
two hills which rise in rocky isolation in the ceiitie of the State. 

(c) . There are no rivers and nallahs. 

(d) . The soil is chiefly composed of sand and a poor quality 
of limestone is found. The trees commonly found are kikar 
(Acacia Arabica), jliand (Prosopis Spicigera), siris (Acacia 
Speciosa), and jjhokfrans. They are generally scattered, seldom 
growing in clumps. The pip d (ncus religiosa), min (Melia indica) 
and sh'isham (Dalbergia Sisoo; are also fouad Tiear habitations. 
Over a large portion of the area are found the shrubs jhal 
(Salvadora decides) and irafr (Capparis dela). The fruit of the jhal, 
called pilit and of the kaii- called, when unripe, taint, and when 
ripe, pinjri play an important part in the diet of the people. The 
pilu is much liked, though it is a heating fruit aud is said to 
cause boils on the tongue. In times of drought the kair, which 
grows no leaves, is twuce covered with berries, and is regarded as 
a special gift of Providence for the relief of the poor. Another 
useful shrub commonly found in the State is the jh ir beri (zizyphus 
num-malaria), a prickly shrub. Its fruit is used for food ; its leaves 
when dried are given to cattle for fodder, and its thorns make 
excellent hedges and also serve as fuel. 

(e) . Of wild animals, wolves, hyenas, jackals, foxes, nilgai, 
hares and porcupines are found. Peafowl and pigeons are common, 
and partridges, both grey and black, abound. Venomous snakes, 
reg-mahi, or skink, hedgehogs, and scorpions are met with every- 
where. The skink referred to is not the one found in Africa, and 
so highly prized by Yumini physicians as a medicine, for when so 
used it produces but little benefit. 
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{f). No variation of climate is to be expected in a tract so 
confined. Table II in Part B gives a table of temperature for 
Lobtira town. In summer tlie heat is very severe in the day time, 
but, as is common in sandy districts, the nights are generally cool. 
Dust-storms are common. In winter the cold is severe and trees 
and shrubs are often blighted by frost. The rainy season is the 
most pleasant in the year. The rainfall, though scanty, is then 
Sufficient to clothe the land in verdure. 

{(f). The Table III in Part B only shows figures for the 
rainy seasnn, for it is only during the months from June to Sep- 
tem! ei- tint the fall is gauged, but it is sufficient to indicate how 
Small is the annual rainfall in the State. 

Pure air and good water make the climate of Loharu excep- 
tionally healthy. fj 


Section B.— History. 

Of the ancient histoiy of Loharu little is known. It once 
formed part of the Jaipur State, but towards the middle of the 
18th century some adventurous Thakurs, after the fashion of the 
day, shook off the Jaipur authority and formed an independent 
State. The Raja of Khetri, a dependency of the Jaipur raj, 
attempted to subdue them but was slain in battle**^ at Loharu. 
The State was, however, re-annexed to Jaipur for a time, but it 
soon regained its independence. Subsequently it acknowledged 
British suzerainty and the British Government ceded its territory 
to the Maharaja of Alweir, who had loyally aided it during the 
Mahratta campaign. The Maharaja in turn, with the assent of 
the British Government entrusted the State to Nawab Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan who had fought gallantly on the Biitish side in that 
campaign, and successfully blockaded the enemy at Baund Hazari. 
Nawab Ahmad Bakhsh Khan was thus the virtual founder of the 
present family. He was the son of Mirza Arif Jan Beg, a Bukhari 
Mughal, who came to India in the middle of the 18th century and 
took service under the emperor Ahmad Shah of Delhi. Having 
married the daughter of Mirza Muhammad Beg, governor of Attock, 
he succeeded him in that post, and his son Nawab Ahmad Bakhsh 
Khan, after serving the Mahrattas for some years transferred his 
allegiance to the Maharaja of Alwar, who employed him as agent to 
Lord Lake. He accompanied the Commander-in-Chief on most 
of his campaigns, and in recognition of his gallantry and good 
services, especially in connection with the treaty effected with the 
Raja of Alwar, the grant of territory made by the Maharaja was 
confirmed by Lord Lake by a f^n nad of the year 1801. The Nawab 

(1) To the left of the noifiern ga-e of Loharu a well, and a small but lofty platform round 
pAhe Kliet’ri”stete''*'^ P'^tform has recently been repaired at the cos 
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also received the title of Fakhr-ud-Dimlah, Dilawar-ul-Molk Rustam CHAP. I, B. 
Jaug, He died in 1 827 and was buried close to Qutb at Delhi. 

Besides serving the Alwar rdj he had ^erved under Lord Lake 
for nearly 30 years in a military capacity, and as a reAvaid for this 
service was assigned ajagir of five mahals in the Gurgaon District, 

Viz., Firozpur-Jhirka, Punuhana, Sannkras, Bichhor and Nagina 
which yielded an income of three lakhs of rupees yearly. The sixth 
pargava, Loharu, lay between the boundaries of Jaipur and Hissar. 

The whole of this territory, at present revenue rates, would be worth 
about 5 or 6 lakhs of' rupees a year. Nawfib Ahmad Bakhsh Khan 
had two wives, one of Indian origin, the other of pure Mughal blood, 
on her father’s side a Bukhari and on her mother’s a Badakhshani. 

It was not until A. D. 1855 {i.p., in the time of Nawab Amin-ud-dm 
Ahmad Khan) that her relatives in Bukhara broke off their inter- 
course with India, but since that year none of them have visited 
Loharu or held communication with it. In the quarter of Bokhara, 
called the “ MohaUa Pista Shikan, ” the relations of ISawab Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan and his Mughal wife lived, bawab Ahmad Khan had 
two sons, Shams-ud-din Khan and Amin i;d-din Ahmad Khan by 
his Indian and Mughal wives, respectively. Of these the former vvas 
the elder and succeeded his father on his death in 1827 ; the latter, 
however, refused to obey his brother and quarrels ai ose betrveen 
them. Shams-ud-din acquired an unhappy .notoriety in connection 
with the murder of Mr. William Fraser, the Resident at Delhi. 

For his complicity in the crime be was executed in 1885 and the 
Firozpur jporyawd confiscated, but Loharu Proper, originally given 
to Ahmad Bakhsh Khan by the Maharaja of Alwar, was allowed to 
remain in possession of the family. Nawab Sbams-ud-din had no 
male issue, and at the time when he was convicted of the 
murder Amin-ud-dm Ahmad Khan, his brother. Was at Calcutta. 
Nevertheless after the Nawab’s execution in 1835 only the jiargaji a 
of Loharu which he had held owing to the connection with Ahvar 
described above was given to Amin-ud-din Ahmad Khan, though he 
laid claim to the Firozpur g^orgaitas also. He married the daughter 
of Mirza Wali Beg, a respectable Mughal of Delhi, one of the 
noblds of the t'me of Nasir-ud-din, King of Oudh, who held 
the title of “ Gazanfar-ud-Daulah ” in the Oudh Court Nawab 
Amfn-ud-din Ahmad Khan ruled from lfci35 to 18G9. He had 
a permanent residence in Delhi, and after the Mutiny of 1857 he 
always passed the summer in Delhi and the winter in Loharu. He 
was a handsome man of singular courage and determination and his 
rigid economy is remembered. During his reign his subjects thrice 
rebelled and each party lost about 10 men, but eventually the Nawab 
succeeded in restoring tranquilhty. At the time of the bikh war the 
Nawab offered Transport Camels to the British Government. His 
residence in Delhi involved the Nawiib in considerable loss in 
1857, for his treasure and other moveables were plundered. Moie- 
over the rebellion in Loharu was so serious that it was only with 
the help of British Cavalry that the Nawab rest ued his authoiity, 
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CHAP. I, B. He changed the method of levying revenue, abolished the old 
Hi^y system of hoAui and introduced a system of cash assessments which 
greatly benefitted tho people. A British Post Office was established 
in his time in Lohiiru. A fine bazar was built in which Jaipur and 
Mansuri copper coins were minted, and this was the chief cause of 
its prosperity. The State had no regular Courts of Justice, cases 
being decided on the verbal orders of the Aazim,^’* and the whole 
administration was of the old type. The Nawab’s body guard of 
25 horsemen, and a small force of 110 infantry were the only 
trained troops in the iState, but the Xawab voted special 
attention to their training. After the Mutiny !h Nawab was 
invited to the successive Viceregal Darbars at Meerut, Ambala and 
Lahore. 




In the first Dai bar he was received as an indept'iident chief 
and was addressed in tho official papers as a chief exercising 
sovereign powers in his territory. He received an adoption sanad 
in 1802 from Loid Canning, confirming the chieftainship in the 
direct line in his family. The terms of this sanad are the same 
as those granted to other Xative States in India. He died at 
the age of 57 of pleurisy on the 27th of December 1869, and 
was buried at the Qutb at Delhi close to his father. His younger 
brother Xawab Zia-ud-dhi Ahmad Khan was a scholar in oriental 
histoiy, Well read in Arabic and Persian and regarded as one 
of the leading Muhammadans of Delhi, and his eldest sun Mirza 
Shah;ib-ud-din Khan who died in 1869 was for some time a City 
Magistrate. 

Narva!) Ala-ud-dhi Ahmad Khan succeeded his father in 1869. 
The State was then under the political control of the Commissioner 
of tho Hissar Division and tiie Narvab was installed at Hissar by 
the Commissioner, James ^aesmith in Jannary 1870, amid a 
large gathering of Emopeans and Indian friends. His accession 
marked the commencement of many administrative improvements 
in the State. !8carcity hd to a slight disturbance in 1877, but 
with this exception no signs of disaffection to the Nawab were 
manifested by the people during his reign, and that outbreak was 
p)ut dorm without the loss of a singlo life. Courts of Justice rvere 
established. The Jaipur mint was clo-ed, and English money 
and rveights introduced. Agi cements for the extiadition of 
offenders rvere made rvith the States of Jaipiu', Patiiila, Jfnd and 
Bikaner. The route rvhich passes through Patitila, Jfnd and 
British teriitoiy betw'cen Bhiwani and Shaikharvati hitherto infest- 
ed rvith robbers rrms rendered secure. 


InlS74 in recognition of his good service his grandfather’s 
title of Fakhr-ud-D:iula wois restored to the Nawiib, and in 1877 he 
was present at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, rvhere he and 
his son the present Aarviib received robes of honour and other 

(1) iliiiiaterial uthetv. 
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presents. In 1878 two 9-pounders were presented to him by CHAP.^^ 
‘Government. A local famine in 1880 affected the financial Histoty, 
position of the State. 

Towards the close of his hfe the Nawab resided in Delhi, leaving 
the administration of the State to his heir-apparent, the present 
Nawab. He was a man of high literary attainments and com- 
posed verses on several occasions. 

The Nawab was attacked at Delhi by fever and after 3 
months’ iUness died on October 31st, 1884. Like his forefathers ho 
was buried at the Qutb at Delhi. His eldest son Nawab Amir-ud-dm 
Ahmad Khan,'’^^ who succeeded him, was born at Loharu in 1860. 

He received a thorough education in Persian and Arabic, but only 
learnt English for two years during his father’s hfetime. When 
30 years of age, however, he perfected his knowledge of English, 
which he now speaks and writes with remarkable facility. From 
1874, when only 14, he began to take part in the administration 
of his State and was in 1878 a member of the financial committee 
established by Government to assist the late Nawab, and in ) 884 ho 
represented his father at LordEipon’s Darbar at Lahore. In 1882 
he was appointed Manager of the State, and in the same year marri- 
ed his cousin, a daughter of Mirza Shabab-ud-dan Khan. In 1888 
Government gave him 100 police carbines for the armament of the 
State Police, in exchange for 100 flint-locks. After his father’s 
death he was formally installed at Loharu by the Commissioner of 
Delhi, Mr. James McNabb, amid an assemblage of Punjab and 
Indian chiefs, including his collaterals, who are jdghddrs in Jaipur 
and other States of Eajputana. In 1888 the Nawab offered 30 
Imperial Service camel-riders to Government, but acceptance of 
the offer was deferred owing to the financial position of the State. 

The Nawab was made a o.i.B. in January 1893, and in the 
same year was appointed Superintendent of the Maler Kotla State. 

In 1895 he s as nominated a member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council and in 1899 a member of the Punjab Council, and continued 
in spite of two sessions passed in Calcutta to supervise the admin- 
istration of Maler Kotla as well as Loharu. In 1897 the Nawab 
received the k.c.i.b., with an autograph letter from Lord 
Elgin. In 1898 his eldest daughter Avas married to the Nawab 
of Mangol in Kathiawar, amid an assemblage numbering in all 6,000 
guests, which included the Maharaja of Luna wadi, the heir- 
apparent of Maler Kotla, the Nawabs of Pataudi and Dojana, the 
l^ja of Khetri, Kan war Har Bamji, brothers of the Maharaja of 
Morvi, the Thakur of Surajgarh and representative and collateral 
jdgirddrs from different parts of India, who were entertained for 
a week at Loharu, The famines of 1889 and 1901 seriously 
affected the State finances and they haye not yet recovered from 
their effects. In 1900 the Nawab lost his eldest son, Maiz-ud-dm ' 

(1) His name prior to his acoessiou Was Farrukh Uirza, his present name haying been 
aseumed on his accession in ISS4, 
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Atmad, and his surviving son Aiz-nd-din thns became heir-apparent. 
The Navrab’s salnte was raised to 9 guns on the occasion of the 
Imperial Darbar at Delhi in 1903. His two eldest sons have been 
educated at the Aitchison College, Ijahore, and the heir-apparent 
passed the Entrance Examination when aged 15. He is now work- 
ing as Secretary to the Loharu Darbar. The Mawab is a trustee of 
the Anglo-Muhammadan College at Aligarh and is keenly interested 
in literary matters. 


PEDIGREE TABLE OP THE NAWABS OF LOHARU. 
Mibza Akif Jan Beg. 


Mahomed Ali 
Khan. 


1 

Ahmad Bakhnh 
Khan, 
d. 1827. 

I 


Ali Bakhsh 
Ehan. 


llahi Bakhsh 
Ehan. 


Shamsudin 
Ahmad Khan, 
hanged I8?5. 

1“ 


.1 

Aminudio 
Ahmad Khan, 
d. 186!). 

I 


Ibrahim Ali 
Khan. 


I 

Nawab Ziaudin 
Ahmad Khan, 
d. 1885. 


Alandin Ahmad 
Kh«n, 
d. 188A, 


i 

Kajarondin 
Khan, 
d 188*. 


Amibudin 

AUMAD 

Khan, 
Nawab of 
Lohard, 
b. I860. 


1 

Nasirndin 
Ahmad 
Khan, 
b. 1861. 


I 

Azizndin 
Ahmad 
Ehan, 
b. 1862. 


Basiiirndin 
Ahmad 
Khan, 
b. 1863. 


I 

Zamirndin 
Ahmad 
Khan, 
b. 1867. 


I 

Mnazn- 
din 
Akbar 
Mirza, 
b. 1885. 
d. 1900. 


I I I I 

Aiz- Izaz- Bokan- Atizaz- 
ndio, . ndin, udin, ud-din 
b. 1885. b. 1887. b. 1888. Ahmad, 
d. 1890. b.l890. 


Mnazndin, 
b. 1884. 


Nasirndin, 
b. 1885. 


Hisamndin, 
b. 1882. 
d. 1891. 


I ' . I . 

Samsamndin, Mnzafaradin, Shamsudin, 
b. 1885. b. 1886. b. 1888. 


Shnhahudin 
Khan, 
d. 1869. 


Saidndin 
Ahmad Khan, 
b. 1853. 


.1 ' . . I 

Shnjaiidin Bahaudin Sara^adin Mnintazadin 

Ahmad Khau, Akmad Khan, Ahmad Khan, Ahmad Khan, 
b. I860. b. 1862. b. 1864. b. 1866. 


Section C-— Population. 

(o). The population in 1901 was 15,229 souls, or 54 to the 
square mile. The census of 1901 was, however, taken at the time 
when the State was suffering severely from famine : no less than 
26 per cent, of the population emigrated, and as many more died of 
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cholera. After 1901 when the famine ceased emigrants returned 
to their homes, and it would probably be correct to estimate 
the population of the State today at 25,000 souls. Of the census 
total 2,175 were inhabitants of Loharu town, 13,054 of villages. 

(6). The population of the State at the last three censuses was 
as follows : — 

1881 13,754 

1891 20,139 

1901 15,229 

(c). Loharu town is extremely straggling in formation, and 
there is no congestion of population : the villages are of the type 
common to Hissar District. 

{d). The following table shows the effect of migration on th® 
population of the Loharu State according to the Census of 1901 : — 



Persons. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

■“ IMMIORANTS. 




1, From within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 




Province 

1,966 

788 

1,178 

2. From the rest of Asia 

2,721 

938 

1,783 

Total immigrants 

4,687 

1,726 

2,961 

■ Emigrants. 




1. To within the Punjab and Korth-West Frontier 


1 


Province 

6,467 

1 2,354 1 

4,113 

?. To the rest of India 

637 

i 380 

257 

Total emigrants 

7,104 1 

! 2,734 

4,370 

Excess of emigrants over immigrants 

2,417 

1,008 

1,409 


District or State. 


Number of males 
in 1,000 immi- 
grants. 


The bulk of the immigration is 
from the Districts and States in 
India noted in the margin. 


HissAr 

1,022 

372 

Patidla 

238 

382 

Jtnd 

542 

433 

Bdjpdtdna ... 

2,680 

842 


District, State or 
ProTince. 

Males, 

Females. 

Hissar 

1,368 

1,941 

Rohtak 

301 

076 

finrgAon 

69 

63 

Delhi 

81 

87 

Patidla 

55 

116 

Jind 

379 

1,085 

Bensral 

194 

77 

Bdjpdtdna 

185 

180 


The emigration is mainly to 
tie Districts, States and Provinces 
noted in the margin. 
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The State thus loses 2,417 . soula 
by migration, and its net inter-change 
of population with the Districts and 
States in India which mainly affect its 
population are noted in the margin. 

Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Loham lost, 
by intra-provincial migration alone, 4,501 souls in 1901, or 2,605 
more than in 1891. 


Net gaiu from + or loss to ■ 


Kohtok 

J{nd 

Delhi 

Rdjpiiiti!na 


— 2,287 

— 927 

— 922 

— 144 
+ 2,315 


Loharu lost 2,419 souls in 1901 by intra-imperial migration, 
i.e., migration both within the Punjab and to or from other parts 
of India. 


(e). The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in 
detail in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows 
the age distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes : — 


Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons, 

Infants under 

1 

75 

66 

141 

25 and under 

so 

402 

292 

694 

1 and 


2 

34 

36 

70 

30 


33 

35 

494 

400 

894 

2 „ 


3 

115 

126 

241 

35 


>3 

40 

269 

154 

423 

3 

u 

4 

127 

134 

261 

40 

33 

33 

45 

429 

371 

800 

4 


5 

118 

123 

241 

45 

» 

33 

50 

131 

91 

222 

5 „ 

31 

10 

G81 

575 

1,256 

50 

33 

>3 

55 

296 

301 

597 

10 >, 

33 

lo 

743 

676 

1,419 

55 

33 

>3 

60 

70 

37 

107 

15 „ 

3J 

20 

608 

494 

1,102 

60 

13 

over 


293 

301 

594 

20 „ 

1) 

25 

473 

465 

938 









(/). The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown below: — 


Census of 

In villages. 

In towns. 

Total. 

’ 

00 

GO 






1 1881 

6,493 

6,412 

5,481 

All religions ^ 

5,510 


j 1891 

5,154 

6,467 

^1901 

5,395 

5,136 

5,358 

r Hindus 

5,404 

5,368 

6,401 

Census of 1901 < 


t Muhammadans 

5,278 

4,882 

5,064 
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Year of life. 

All 

religions. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Under 1 year 

869-6 

956*0 

565-2 

1 and under 2 

1,078-4 

1,136-4 

714-3 

2 „ ,> 3 

1,090-9 

1,102 6 

K'OO 


1,062-2 

1,120-3 

771-4 

4 „ . 

1,050-3 

1,046 1 

1,074-1 


The marginal 
table shoTVs the 
number of 
females to every 
1,000 males of 
five years of age 
as returned in the 
Census of 1901. 


(^). Table 17 of Part B shows the occupations of the popula- 
tion. Agriculture preponderates to so large au exteut as to make 
all others of comparative insignificance. 

Qi). The mean birth-rate for the last nine years works out at 
8*6 per thousand of the population, and the average death-rate for 
the same period at 27‘3 per thousand, as compared with 42’4 per 
thousand birth-rate, and 40-7 per thousand death-rate for the 
province ; the State figures however are probably not to be trusted 
as giving accurate result. 'Phe average death-rate has been enor- 
mously raised by the famines of 1899 and 1901, the death-rate 
for 1905 was 1 1‘4 per thousand and for the year previous only 
5*8 per thousand. 

(i). The prevalent diseases are Guinea- worm, Nectolapia, and 
moti jhdra (a kind of measles). Plague is practically unknown. 
Fever is responsible for the bulk of deaths annually as Table XII 
of Part B shows. Cholera carried off an unusual number of victims 
in 1900. No special measures are taken tc cope with fever. 

Qc). The Muhammadans of the State are chiefly Sunnis and 
followers of Imam Abu Hanifa. Nawab Ahmad Bakhsh Khan found 
but few Muhammadans in Loharu when the State was first assigned 
to him : only a few butchers being nominal followers of Islam. The 
Nawab favoured men of his own sect, and thus the Muhammadans 
of the State are now mainly Sunnis. Islam has influenced Hindu 
behef in this part of the country, and it is not unusual to see a 
Hindu woman standing with her child at the mosque door in 
order to let the sacred breath of a Moslem nimdzi fall on it as a 
charm to remove evil influences or sickness. Khwaja Muin-ud-din 
Chistiof Ajmer and alocalpir, called Hajib Shakarbar, are venerated 
by the Muhammadan population. 

' Hajib ShakarbAr, whose real name was Shams-ud-din, was 
a Muhammadan spiritual leader who settled at Narhar, ] 6 miles 
from Loharu ih Jaipur Territory. Hajib or door-keeper was his 
title, because he had once been an attendant of the famous 
shrine of Imam Musi, Raza grandson of the Prophet, at Mashhad. 
Tradition tells that after his death his descendants fell into 
"financial difS.culties and could not maintain the shrine, but they saw 
the Hajib in a dream and he promised them support. Next morning 
sugar wag seen pouring from a recess in the wall of his grave and its 
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sale supplied them with funds for 20 years, when it ceased as they 
had long been misapplying the money on wedding and other 
private expenses. 

The Muhammadans of the State are mainly Mughals, Pathans, 
Qaim Khanfs (Hindi! converts) and Sheikhs. 

The Hindus include Jets, Kajputs, Banias and Naiks. 

(Z). Jats form the bulk of the population. They are as usual a 
hardy, laborious race and make the utmost of the scanty advantages 
offered by the inhospitable soil in which their lot is cast. They are- 
strong, muscular and broad-chested and make excellent soldiers 
though they practice infant marriage. A widow is allowed to choose 
her second husband, but preference should be given to her former 
husband’s younger brother. Their women share in all their labour 
except ploughing and irrigating the land from the well. They eat 
hiclichi and with, all classes of Hindus. The principal tribes 
found in Loharu are the Sheoran, Sangwan, lyahm, Phugat, Mahla, 
Pimia and Dang. 

There is a small number of Eajputs who belong to the Shai- 
khawat branch of the old Suraj-bansi dynasty, and claim to ’be 
descendants of the old Khatryas, who, according to the Purans, 
were miraculously created by Brahma to reheve the Brahmins 
from Budhist aggression. They claim descent from Eaia Bdm 
Chandraji. 

Banias are found in a few villages. They belong to the Aggar- 
wal sub-divisions. 

There are no leading families with the exception of the 
ruling family of which an account has been given in the section 
devoted to the history of the State. 

{m). There is only one social and religious fair held in the 
State. It takes place annually in March at Pahari-ki-Mandi, about 
ten miles from Loharu, and is frequented by strangers from a 
distance. 

(n). The language spoken by the large majority of the popu- 
lation of the State is Bagri. A few persons apeak Urdu. The 
number of literate pei'son.s in 1901 was only 324, the number of 
those with a knowledge of English could probably be counted on 
the fingers of the two hands. 



CHAPTER II -ECONOMIC ' 

Section A —Agriculture, 

(а) . The cultivated area is classified as and Cul- CHAr.IIA. 

tivation in the former is carried on with great difficulty. If no jigricSture 

' rain falls, not a blade of grass wiU grow, if the rain is exaessive 
the sand is washed down from the hillocks over the fields and vadon in°rB- 
buries the seed. The cultivators have then to re-sow their fields ‘latfon to rain- 
more than once. Storms often change the appearance of the fields ; “ 
on a field which was quite level yesterday a sand-hill appears 
to-day. On the other hand, this soil requires very little labour. 
Comparatively little rain produces a good crop, and once the 
plant has taken root, it struggles against drought for a long time. 

In tdl land ploughing is especially difficult. It is done by camels. 

But the soil, if the rainfall is sufficient, yields fine crops and is 
preferred to the hhur. Both soils produce a single crop in the year, 
and even this depends upon the precarious rainfall in July and 
August. There is no regular spring harvest ; if however there is 
good rain in September and October, Bangru (barley grown in 
sand), jau, sarson, and, in tdl lands, gram are sown and with rain 
in December and January a fair harvest is reaped. 

(б) . The number of persons engaged in and dependent on agri- dependant on 
culture in the State is 11,697. The bulk of the cultivation depends agriouitnre. 
entirely on rainfall, and it is the autumn crop which really 
supports the cultivators. 

(c) . The principal crops in order of importance are bdijrci Prinoip'<i 
(spiked millet), moth (Phase' >lus ac<,'ni) and givdr, nlmost endi ely a 

fodder crop. The bdjra grown in the State is pai’ticularly good, as 
this crop does well on a sandy soil. The three ciops above-men- 
tioned are commonly grown together. As has been explained there • 
is a certain amount of rabi crop raised on bdrdni land and there 
is a little well-irrigation: the area so irrigated is however small, 
for the well must be sunk to a depth of 80 or 90 feet before water 
is reached, and great labour is therefore entailed in drawing it. 

Wheat, barley, tobacco and vegetables are raised on land irrigated 
by wells. The tobacco of the villages of Pharlia and Bagarwas is 
particularly good. Of vegetables, onions, turmps and cucumber 
deserve mention, and the matini, a kind of water-melon, is cele- 
brated even beyond the limits of the State for its sweetness. It 
sometimes weighs as much as 12 seers. 

(d) . There is comparatively little indebtedness among culti- indebtedness 
vators, for they have no security to give The State reserves to itself of cultivators 
the proprietorship of -all land, and rights of hereditary tenancy can 
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CHAP.n,D. hardly be 'said to exist. Money when advanced is advanced on 

Mi^and security of the crops, and creditors are for the most part them- 

Mineral re- selves cultivators, 
sources. 

Cattle and ifi)- Th® people breed cattle and camels to a considerable 
camels. extent, and look to this source to augment in a great degree 
their other means of livelihood. The cattle are largely milch bine, 
or are bred for sale at the yearly fair held at Kasi in Ji'nd ter- 
ritory and at the Bhiwani and Hissar fairs. The usefulness of the 
camel in the State can hardly be overestimated. Most of the 
ploughing is done by camels, and they are also largely employed 
for transport. Their milk is used as food, but unfortunately the 
value of the hair is not known ; only very coarse stuffs (horis) 
and rude blankets being made of it. The cattle, especially 
the bullocks, aie of good quality, the average prices given 
being Rs. 70 for a camel and Rs. 40 for a bullock. Unfor- 
tunately the people have suffered great losses in this respect, and it 
is estimated that after the famine of 1899 only about a tenth 
of the cattle survived. The loss in camels was naturally much 
smaller, for a camel can subsist on fodder on which a bullock 
would starve. With a view to encourage the breeding of cattle 
a fair was held in 1903, an attempt which, though not very 
successful in that year should, if persevered in, prove of great 
advantage to the State. 


Section B — Eents, Wages and Prices. 

There are no rents as distinguished from land revenue, as 
the State is proprietor of all the soil and grants no occupancy 
rights. Tables XIX and XX of Part B give wages of labour and 
detail prices of staple food grains. 


Section C — Forests- 

There are no forests in the State. 


Section D-— Mines and Mineral Besonrces- 

Limestone of an inferior sort is found in several parts of the 
State, but the quarries are too far from any market to be a source 
of income. A rough kind of stone for ordinary mt^onry ' work 
is found in many villages: it is easily quarried from a depth of from 
4 to 5 feet beneath the sand. Saltpetre was collected last year as 
an experiment, but as yet the financial success of the attempt can- 
not be said to be assured. 
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Section E.—Arts and Xanufactnres- cHAP.n,H. 

The manufactures of Loharu are of no importance ; coarse Famines- 
country cloth is made in almost every village. Rough 
blankets of camels’ hair and embroidered woollen chddars are also 
made. "The chddar is usually of good make and often fetches a 
high price. 

Section P.— Commerce and Trade- 

The only articles exported from the State are bdjra, hides, wool, 
panni (a long grass which grows on waste land in the rains and is 
used for thatching) and ghi. The principal imports are wheat, 
salt, cloth and fruit. All the trade is carried on with the town of 
Bhiwani in the Hissar District. 


Section G-— Means of Gommnnication- 

The roads in the State are all unmetaUed. There is an Im- 
perial post and telegraph office in Loharu town. The State repairs 
the office, and is responsible for the safe transit of the mails 
through its territory. 


Section H.-Pamines- 

Famines are not uncommon, for the crops all depend on rain. 
No accurate records exist of famines before the Sambat year 
1890 (1833 A. D.) but the famine in that year is proverbial under 
the name of Nabia-ka-kal. 1867 and 1880 were also years of 
scarcity. Of recent years the State has suffered much from drought. 
In 1 899 hardly any rain fell, and the distress was very 
severe. Large numbers of cattle were lost, many of the popu- 
lation died, and many emigrated. Relief works were opened, 
and in the following year tacoavi to the amount of Rs. 27,800 
was distributed to enable the people to resume cultivation. 
Scarcity again prevailed in 1901, and relief works were again 
opened, and a pucca^ tank and metalled roads in Lohaini town were 
constructed. A loan of Rs. 55,000 was granted by Government 
to the State to enable it to meet the emergency. 



CHAPTER IIL-AHMINISTRATIYE. 


Section A -- Administrative Divisions- 

CHAP- The Nawab exercises full sovereign powers over his subjects, 

ni* C- but a sentence of death requires the confirmation of the Com- 
missioner of Delhi. The present Nawab has appointed his 
B«T«nae. brother Sahibzada Aziz-ud-din Ahmad Khan Nazim of the 
State. He is invested with the powers of a Civil Judge and of a 
Magistrate. The eldest son of the Nawab is Secretary to the 
Durbar. There is a Tahsildar and N aib-Tahsildar, whose duties are 
confined to the collection of the revenue and they have no Magis- 
terial powers. 


Section B.— Civil and Criminal Justice- 

OivUand Cri- (o). There are two Courts both possessing Civil and Criminal 
miaai ConrtB. pQ-^gj-s : the lower is the Nizamat, the higher the Durbar. 

The lower Court of which the Nazim is presiding officer can impose 
sentences of five years’ imprisonment in Criminal cases and is 
empowered to hear Civil cases of a value not exceeding Rs. 1,600. 
All other cases, Civil and Criminal, are heard by the Durbar, and 
appeals lie in all cases from the Nizamat to the Durbar. The- 
Nawab, or his eldest son, presides -in the court of the Durbar. 
The decisions of the latter are however always open to revision 
by the Nawab. The Indian Penal Code is in force in the State, 
and the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code are followed so 
far as they apply to so simple a system of legal machinery. 
Begistntion. (6). No regular system of registration exists : nor is registra- 
tion compulsory for any form of document. Papers of importance 
are however brought to the Durbar Office, signed, stamped and 
returned, but no copy is kept in the office. * , 


Section G. — Laud Revenue. 

pMt and (a). The materials for a revenue histoiy of the State are 

iiwHMiiiiiiiiiii rat^®^ scanty, as a fire in the Durbar Office destroyed most of the 
records previous to 1883. It is recorded however that in 1828 the 
net revenue was Rs. 58,092, and in 1866 the demand was 
Rs. 59,635. In 1886 Mr. Anderson, then Deputy Commissioner of 
Hissar, assisted the State in the Settlement of revenue. He found 
that the Nawab’s rent-roll was based on : — 

(t) a rate of annas 0-2-4 per bigha^^^ for all cultivated and 
culturable land, 

(ii) a cess of Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, on (i), 

(1) The [ioh&rti bigha is a square of 36 yards or roughly J of au acre. 


t 
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(Hi) special rates of Rs. 22 and Rs. 32 per well, according to 
depth and locality, 

(iv) a rate of Rs. 23-8-0 per village, known as ‘ Bhit ’ or 
‘ Nazrana,’ the total demand amounting to Rs. 73,546. 

Collections had however never reached that amount, the 
average for the last 12 years having stood at Rs. 60,5ft9. 

Mr. Anderson while regarding the rates as somewhat high 
as compared with those in force in British districts, did not think 
it necessary to reduce them materially. His assessment was 
Rs. 66,077 for the State, based on a two-anna rate for all cultur- 
able and cultivated land, a cess of 5 per cent, on this rate, and the 
old rate for wells. He left the total demand very much as it had 
been before, and the changes made were chiefly in the direction of 
equilization of the burden of the demand among the villages. 
The Settlement was for ten years : in 1896 the agreement was 
renewed on the same terms for a further decennial period. 

(b) . The State reserves to itself all proprietary rights, and all 
the zamivddrs may be regarded as tenants-at-will. In practice, 
however, a tenant who leaves his holding seems to be regarded as 
having some claim on the State to restore it if he returns within 
a reasonable time. The system of jagfrs is practically unknown in 
the State. The kinsmen of the Chief are paid in cash and have 
nothing to do with the soil. There is only one revenue free grant 
of Rs. 604 yearly to support the Narhar shrine, 

(c) . 'I'he revenue system of the State partakes of the nature of 
a farm. The State appoints for each village an Ijdraddr or contrac- 
tor who undertakes to pay the stipulated amount as revenue. The 
agreement is made solely with fhe Ijdraddr and the latter dis- 
tributes the demand over the different holdings in his village. The 
system, so described, would seem pernicious : in point of fact it ia 
not so. The Ijdraddr is reaUy the headman of the village, his post 
is hereditary and he belongs to the oldest and most influential 
family in it. His interests may be regarded as being identical 
with those of the lest of the cultivators, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the system is oppressive to the latter. The Kharif 
harvest only is assessed to revenue. The demand is collected in 
three instalments payable at the Dusehra (about October), Diwali 
(about November) and Hob (about March). The third instalment 
is only for arrears due from defaulters, and generally the whole 
demand is realized between October aud December. 

(d) . No system of land records can be said to exist : the area 
under cultivation has never been accurately measured, and no trust- 
worthy figures exist. No estimate is made annually of the area 
cultivated, nor of the jdeld per bigha. All papers regarding the 
jand are kept in the tahsil office. 
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CHAP- There are three Qanungos in the State but their duty is merely 

to inspect annually the product of their villages and report verbally 
Kiscella- as well as to cnllect the revenue They are also sent by the 
Ben^. TahsHdar to inspect and report about deputed tracts of lands 
if such cases occur. 

There are also patwaris in the State. They are not the 
employees o^, the Durbar, but are appointed by ^e Jjdraddrs 
^contractors) of different villages, and their duty is to measure the 
cultivated area of their villages and collect revenue from the tenants, 
as well as to keep accounts of the village fund, &c. The only 
papers kept by them are those of the annual land revenue and 
measurement and the accounts of the village funds. 


Section D-— Miscellaneous Hevenae. 

Other sources of State income besides land revenue are 
court fees, judicial fines, octroi duty, excise, and sale of unclaimed 
property. 

There is no distinction between judicial and non-judicial 
stamps. 'I'he stamps are of the following values : — Annas 1, 2, 4, 8. 
Ks. 1, 2, 3, 4, -5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. They are made in Delhi but 
sealed at Loharu, and issued from the Tahsil under the supervision 
of the heir-apparent. 'J’he British Stamp and Court Fees Acts are 
not in force but under the State regulations Court Fees are 
charged, and stamps affixed to bonds and deeds of sale. The 
stamp on a criminal complaint is annas 8 and in Civil suits the 
stamp on the plaint is 7^ per cent, on the value of the suit. 

Octroi is levied on goods entering Loharu town : the right 
to collect it is auctioned ; the income for the year 1 905-06 from 
this source was Rs. 648. 

'I'he liquor licenses granted in the State cover both manufac- 
ture and sale, there being no distinction between wholesale and 
retail licenses. 'The licenses are sold by auction and run for a 
period of one year. There are at present 4 license-holders each 
of whom sells retail country hquor of his own manufacture. 
No European liquor is sold in the State. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Hissar is empowered to grant 
permits for the import of Malwa opium into the State, which is 
one of those to which an allotment of such opium is made by 
Government. The import of opium from Loharu into any British 
district is prohibited. The Durbar itself imports opium and 
hemp drugs, Malwa opium from Ajmer, through the Deputy 
Commissioner Hissar, Charas from Hoshiarpur, and Bhang, &c., 
from Sheikhawati. A license for the vend of opium and drugs is 
auctioned annually. In the current year (1906) no bid was made, 
and the State has made arrangements for sale ‘ Amani 
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Section E — Local and Hunicipal iiovernment- 

No Muuicipal Cominittee or Local or District Board is in 
existence in the State. Table 46 of Part B shows octroi collections 
for Loharn town. 


Section F.— Public Works. 

The principal works carried out in recent years have been 
the construction of the Nawab’s palace, the digging of a kuchha tank 
in the famine of 1S99, and tlie constmction of a fine lyucc'i tank 
in the famine of 19i)l. (.)n the latter occasion also metalled 

roads were made in Loharu town. 


Section G — Army. 

There is a smsdl force of ten horse and 40 foot, all armed with 
Police carbines and swords, and a battery containing two 9 pounder 
smooth bore field pieces, and of 9 zanbnraks (small guns carried 
on camels). 


Section H.— Police and Jails. 

The head^ police station is at Loliaru town, and two police 
outposts are maintained at Sabr and Damkora villages on the borders 
of the State. The Police is a complete force Avitb 1 7 foot constables 
and 12 camel soicd>-^, und^r an Inspector at Loharu, a Sub-Inspector 
at Loharu and three head constables at L 'barn, Damkora and Sabr 
respectively. The Police are armed with swords and carbines. 

In addition to the Police there are some 40 village watchmen 
in different villages. They are paid from the mnlba (Anllage 
fund) and have a few nondescript arms, as spears, swords, and 
country-made match-locks. There are also 19 ndih^, armed with 
swords and matc'.-iocks, who accompany the mail runners as guards 
on the 11 miles cf road from the Rahimpur to the Jhonpa border. 

There is a jail at Loharu ‘under the superintendence of the 
Nazim with accommodation for 25 piisoners. 


Section I. — Education and Literacy- 

^ The State possesses no regular schools at Lohvirn. Some time 
ago in the time of the late Nawab Alii-ud-din Ahmad Khan a school 
was established but it met with little success. At present the only 
schools are an IsMmia Mnktuh for religious instruction and a 
Hindu School in which, besides reading and Avriting, some arithmetic 
is taught to shopkeepers’ sous. But at harvest time the schools 
are deserted. 

The total number of literate persons in the State in 1901 was 
324. ^ 
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Section J- -Medical- 

There is a dispensary at Loharu which was built in 1900. It 
is in charge of a Hospital Assistant, and has accommodation for 4 
inpatients. It is well supplied with instruments and medicines ; a 
Yunani hakim or pliysician is .also employed in it. There is also a 
baid paid by private subscription. 



CHAPTER IV-PLACES OP INTEREST- 

The only place of interest in the State is Loharu town, 
which is in effect a straggling village. A few yards without and 
even within its walls are dunes of shifting sand. 

Outside the walls are one' or two tombs of interest. Under 
a pipal tree and close by a well is a tall white tomb which shelters 
the remains of the Eaja of Khetri, whose assault and death has 
been mentioned in the chapter devoted to the history of the 
State. There is also a platform to mark the spot where the 
warriors of Khetri and Loharu killed at the same time wei’e 
buried. Most interesting of all is a small white dome marking 
the grave of a dog. The local tradition tells how in the Sambat 
year 1728 or 1671 A.D. Alfu Khan, governor of Hissar, invaded 
Loharu by the order of the Delhi emperor to coerce the Thakurs 
of Loharu who had refused to pay the revenue due from them. 
Madan Singh wa.s then the chief Thakur in Loharu; he had five 
sons, Maha Singh, Rup Singh, Jai Singh, Hamath Singh and 
Naunbaranji. Tbe small royal force under Alfu Khan entrenched 
itself in a large ditch, which still exists, called the Johri Masani, 
because the corpses of Hindus are burnt in it. The Thakurs 
of Loharu assembled outside the gates of the town ; Madan Singh 
being an old man was unable to fight but his five sons and 
their allies opposed the royal troops. Just as the fight was 
beginning a slave called Bakhtawar went out to Maha Singh and 
his brothers with opium and water. The slave who had always 
lived among women was wanting in courage but he was armed 
with a sword and was accompanied by his dog. Before he had 
reached the scene of the fight the royal forces had defeated the 
Thakurs and Bakhtawar’s retreat was cut off. Seeing that he 
could not escape he began to defend himself, his dog killing 
every one whom he had wounded. According to the local legends 
between them they killed 28 of the royal troops before they were 
themselves slain : by this time the Thakurs had rallied and in a 
final struggle succeeded in repulsing^ the royal troops. Maha Singh 
and Naubaranji were however slam, and a big tomb now only 
partly visible marks their grave. Over all the other dead bodies 
was Wit a sirall pucca platform still intact, and close by is the 
tomb of Bakhtawar’s dog. The dog it is said was buried on this spot 
with beat of drum, and his grave is still an object of veneration 
and worship. Were it not for the ‘ Sagparast’ of Naishapur men- 
tioned in Khusru’s dervesh tales this example of dog worship 
would probably be unique. All those killed in the battle includ- 
ing the dog are called jhajhar (brave), and a newly married 
Hindu cohple always goes to worship at the graves. There 
also exists a small dome called ‘ Sati ki Mandhi ’ which marks 
the spot where the wife of Bakhtawar immolated herself on her 
husband’s pyre. The Hindu women of the town worship at the 
Mandhi and sacrifices are offered there for the cure of boils. 
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Another tradition would make the dog the hero of the Khetri 
battle, but the better authenticated one would seem to be that 
which attributes its part to the battle against Alfu Khan. 

Inside the town is a Hindu temple said to have been built 
in the Sambat year 1710 or 1653 A.D. and tracing its origin to 
the lays of Shaikhawati rule. It is the place of worship of the 
Vaishnavi Hindus, and is repaired at the expense of the State, 
In the middle of the town is a beautiful mosque in the Persian style 
with a tall dome and minarets and a fountain in the middle of the 
court. It was built in 1861 by Mirza Nazar Mohamad Beg at a 
cost of Rs. 30,000, and bears on its facade an inscription giving 
the date cf its building in the Hijri era. Close by the mosque is 
a sarai built by the same gentleman’s munificence. A ‘Dharamsala’ 
was also built in 1895 at a cost of Rs. 10,000 as a resting place 
for travellers. But the chief feature of the place is the Loharu 
foit which is said to have been built in A.D, 1570 by Arjan 
Singh. Inside it are the Nawab’s palace, the Durbar Office, the 
tehsil, the Nazim’s Court and the Jail. The walls alone date 
from Rajput days. Since the time it came into possession of 
Nawab Ahmad Bukhsh Khan it has undergone constant alterations 
and each succeeding Chief has added to its main buildings. Near 
the gate is the seraglio, then comes the palace built’ in 1890 at 
a cost of Rs. 40,000. The building is a mixture of oriental and 
western styles : it stands on a raised terrace with a fountain and 
a tank in its centre. Towards the western gate of the town a 
t.ank paved with stone has been recently built at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000. 
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